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prehensive review of imperial politics, free from the 
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and impartial treatment of outstanding international 
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portion of the Commonwealth are in the hands of 
local residents, who are responsible for all articles 
on the politics of their own country. It is hoped 
that in this way THE Rounp TasLe serves to reflect 
the current opinions of all parts about imperial 
problems, and at the same time to present a survey 

of them as a whole, in the light of changing 

world conditions. 
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THE DECISIVE HOUR 


E are now on the eve’’, said the British Commander- 

in-Chief on May 14, “of one of the greatest moments 
in the history of the Empire.” It is more than that. The 
events of the next few weeks will be more decisive for the 
welfare of all mankind than anything that has happened on 
earth since Christ was born. 

From the day when the powers of evil began the final 
stage of their assault on civilisation with the rape of Poland 
last September, we have been living in the uneasy atmo- 
sphere that precedes the breaking of a thunderstorm. The 
clouds were black and heavy, but still some distance off. 
Once or twice the horizon was lit up with lightning-flashes 
like the Battle of the Plate and the Finns’ heroic fight. Then 
suddenly the storm began to spread. It engulfed Denmark 
and southern Norway. After a short interval of suspense, 
it swept tight over Holland. It is beating now across 
Belgium into France. Before these words are read it may 
be breaking over England. 

In a way the shock is welcome. All these nine months of 
war we have been haunted by a sense of unreality. From the 
moment of its outbreak the war was real enough to every 
Frenchman in every corner of France. It was not so here. 
Because we were relatively unprepared, the mobilisation of 
our fighting strength, whether or not it might have been 
faster, was bound to be relatively slow. We adopted con- 
scription, it is now obvious, much too late and on too small 
a scale. It takes more than months to train and equip a 
national army. Nor could the maximum output of aircraft 
and munitions be attained till new factories were built and 
new machinery installed. The initiative, therefore, through- 
out the winter, lay with Hitler—for though the French were 
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ready, they could not attack till we were ready too—and 
Hitler refrained from joining battle in the West. The result 
was unique in our military history. We were at war, and 
yet not fighting. Only at sea were there active operations, 
and the ceaseless vigilance and daring of the Navy were 
mainly defensive. The Army dug itself in on the French 
border. The Air Force husbanded its strength. And our 
civil life, though changed of course, was not transformed. 
We became habituated to the black-out. Rationing was not 
severe enough to worry us. Most of the evacuated children 
went back home, and our country towns and villages got 
used to the presence of those who stayed. Apart from 
armaments, our industrial activity, whether for meeting our 
domestic needs or those of the export trade, was not so very 
different from “business as usual’. Is it altogether surpris- 
ing, then, that our people as a whole, with so little done and 
still less said to enlighten them, should have failed as late 
as the middle of May to understand what had really hap- 
pened in and since September? Into many British homes 
the grim fact of war had only penetrated—till yesterday— 
by way of the newspapers and the radio. 

And with this sense of unreality went a sense of uncer- 
tainty—not as to the ultimate issue of the war, but as to 
how it would develop, as to when and where the enemy 
would strike his hardest blows, as to whether, indeed, he 
meant to strike hard at all. There were some who thought 
that Hitler would not dare to risk all his immense, yet not 
unlimited, resources on one great gambler’s throw. He had 
spoken once of a ten years’ war. Might he not think it his 
wisest course to consolidate his economic position in the 
Balkans and in Russia, and then, entrenched behind the 
Siegfried Line, challenge the Allies to a test of sheer endur- 
ance and the cost it would entail? Most of us thought 
otherwise, and we were warned, indeed, by our leaders that 
we must brace ourselves to face a possible attack this year. 
But the tone adopted by the Government and echoed in the 
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press was a tone of reassurance. This war, it was suggested, 
would be like the last. We were always slow in gathering 
our strength, but, when we had gathered it, we should be 
irresistible. Little was said about the gravity of the imme- 
diate danger. All the stress was laid on the greatness of the 
force that would be at our disposal, on land and sea and 
particularly in the air, in 1941, although that very prospect 
made it much more than probable that Hitler would make a 
supreme bid for victory in 1940. Even so, and for those who 
read the logic right, there could be no certainty as to where 
his first attack would open. Would he carry the war into the 
Balkans? Or would he launch it at the West? And, if so, 
would the weight of the attack be thrown on France or 
Britain ? 

Now we know. It is 1914 over again—with a difference. 
Once more the onset has begun with the brutal violation 
of Belgian neutrality, and this time Dutch neutrality too. 
Once more the primary objective is to occupy the coast, if 
possible as far as Calais or beyond. But there is this dif- 
ference between 1914 and 1940. Then the drive to the 
Channel was intended to be the means of crushing France 
by cutting her off from Britain. Now it seems more prob- 
able that Hitler, while hoping, no doubt, to paralyse French 
resistance by the swiftness and violence of his attack, is 
mainly bent on cutting Britain off from France and then 
striking at her with his utmost strength from an arc of ports 
and aerodromes stretching from Norway to the Channel 
coast. He will put all he has, all his reserves, into an effort 
which is meant, he declares himself, to be decisive. Every- 
thing points to the fact that he dare not let his people face 
the physical and moral strain of another winter or the 
renewal of the fight on far less favourable terms in the 
following spring. Somehow or other he must break our 
power vow, and, if he cannot do that, somehow or other he 
must break our spirit. 

We believe he will do neither. None, indeed, of the 
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totalitarian illusions have been so mistakenas the idea that the 
Western democracies are degenerate. The Army of France 
is not only far greater than any of those Napoleon led con- 
quering over Europe: it is more invincibly resolute because 
it is fighting now to save France herself from conquest and 
all France means from destruction.* Nor, it need hardly be 
said, in this country has all the growth of town and factory, 
nor all our comfortable ways of life, destroyed the tough- 
ness of our ancient stock. Marlborough or Wellington 
would have been proud to command the Englishmen, city- 
folk at least as much as country folk, who fought in Flanders 
twenty odd years ago and are now fighting there again. 
The victors of La Plate and Narvik Fiord might well have 
sailed with Drake or Nelson. Our airmen can only prove 
themselves—and already they have done so—the equals of 
their fathers; but that is enough, for in 1918 their fathers 
were masters of the air. 

Such fighting power is hard to overcome, even though 
for lack of timely preparation it may be pitted against odds 
for months ahead. But what of those who cannot fight? 
It is the spirit of the civil population, it is the Home Front, 
that Hitler in the last resort must break if he is to achieve 
his swift decision. He will do what he can without any of 
those scruples or instincts which distinguish men from 
beasts of prey. The face of this England we love so well 
may be scarred. Our English homes may have to suffer 
worse things than any they have suffered in all their mellow 
history since the Saxons swept slaying and burning over 
the land. By day and night the unarmed men and women 
of our cities may have to endure what the Poles and the 
Finns endured, and, maybe, for a longer time. Though the 
sea still serves as “‘a moat defensive to a house”, invasion 
may descend on Shakespeare’s country in a manner even he 
could never have conceived. All this may happen to “this 
land of such dear souls”: but, if it does, those souls will 

* See ‘France and the French Army’, p. 548 below. 
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keep faith to the bitter end with England’s past and the 
hopes of England’s future. 

We know we are ill prepared, especially in air power. 
But the time is past for lamenting that or disputing about 
it. We must fight as we are, with all such strength as we 
have got. We know, too, that, save for indomitable France, 
we must fight alone. Joyfully as we greeted the arrival of 
troops from the Dominions, they were but the vanguards 
of armies that cannot be here in time. The sympathy of 
India—even at heart, we believe, of Congress India—is on 
our side; and there and in other countries of the sun multi- 
tudes of our fellow subjects are doing all that labour and 
goodwill can do to add to our material resources for the 
campaign of 1941—but not for that of 1940. And, lastly, 
for reasons we well understand—remembering the “great 
flood” of the Atlantic, remembering, too, how slow we 
have been ourselves to recognise the threat to our own 
existence—the great people, whose freedom springs from 
the same roots as our own, are ready to offer everything 
to a cause they know to be theirs as much as ours, every- 
thing except the one thing needed in these coming weeks, 
their fighting strength. So England and France, the two 
makers of liberty in modern Europe, must fight alone to 
save it. 

More than once in our history we have faced a similar 
ordeal and seen it through. But never before have the foes 
of freedom been armed with such powers of destruction, 
and never before has so much been at stake. If the Spanish 
Armada had succeeded in its purpose, if Trafalgar had been 
lost, the cause of liberty would have been set back, but not 
irreparably, nor for very long. But from Hitler’s victory 
there would be no recovery as far ahead as we can see. 
For Science has put such weapons in a tyrant’s hands that, 
once disarmed, the bravest of his opponents are helpless and 
the only limits to the duration of his tyranny are the limits 
of his ruthlessness. It is the simple truth, therefore, that a 
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victory for Hitler would be far the blackest catastrophe in the 
annals of the world. All over Europe the lights would be 
put out—and far beyond Europe. The fate of Asia would 
be sealed. The safety of America would be in peril. 

The plain man may not be able to discern the full depth 
and breadth of the disaster to humanity which such a 
downfall of Christendom would involve. But he sees quite 
clearly enough and in solid shape the danger that threatens 
him and his and all he cares for. He has been startled to 
observe the gifted German people becoming the “living 
tools” of men like Hitler, Goering, Ribbentrop, Himmler, 
Goebbels. He knows that Englishmen can never yield their 
necks to such a yoke. He felt that Lord Halifax spoke for 
all England when he said a few months ago, “I would a 
hundred times sooner be dead than live in a world under the 
heel of Nazi dominance.” And the sudden onset of the 
danger, which had seemed vague and half-unreal, has not 
weakened that conviction, it has stiffened it. 

In that stubborn temper the British people, all of them, 
men and women in their homes as much as those who fight 
abroad, will face an ordeal which may test our national 
character more sternly than anything in all our eventful past. 
Where the weight of it will fall, how heavy it will be, and 
how long it will last may be determined by the upshot of 
the desperate battle now raging beyond the Channel. But 
this much is certain now. A full-scale assault on England 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. Hitler has used the gifts 
of Science to make a hell on earth: he has tried to humble 
manhood with machinery : and that may prove his undoing 
in the end. For the time must come when mechanised war- 
fare has consumed his last reserves of petrol and he will be 
unable to replenish them—the one outstanding and, it may 
be, fatal weakness in all his great design. Till that time 
comes, then, we must hold on, whatever the odds against us, 
whatever we may have to suffer. Every week that postpones 
the decision makes it harder for Hitler to obtain it in his 
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favour, till at last, if we still stand firm, the fury of attack 
will slacken and die down. 

If and when that happens, it is generally agreed, the 
decisive hour will have struck, but to sound the knell of 
Hitler and his “evil things”, not of justice, truth, and free- 
dom. For then, provided always that throughout the weeks 
or months of strain and suffering we have maintained our 
output of war material to the utmost of our strength, the 
grim anxieties of 1940 will begin to fade before the brighter 
prospects of 1941. Sooner, conceivably, than has hitherto 
seemed likely, those thunderclouds which have so long 
oppressed and menaced us may be rolled back, and the 
sunlight shine again on a cleaner world, and its peoples, 
having learned their lesson, take up afresh their common 
task of making it a better and safer place to live in. 





THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. III 


INCE the last article of this series was written the scene of 

war has continued to move counter-clockwise round the 
German centre of disturbance. The Polish prelude, followed 
by the Finnish interlude, has in turn been succeeded by 
events in Scandinavia which might have been made the 
opening stage of important military operations, effectively 
influencing the course of the war in our favour, but which 
must now be relegated to the chapter of missed oppor- 
tunities which the stress of the latest events across the 
Channel is not likely to allow us to retrieve in that 
quarter. Before turning to these subsequent chapters it is 
still worth while to revert to the closing scene of the 
Finnish story, both for its own intrinsic interest and for the 
technical and moral lessons which it should convey. 


J. THe Foxnisy Ficut to ExHAUSTION 


HE last article was written at the middle of February 
when the renewed Russian attack on the Mannerheim 
Line had already been continued without intermission for 
nearly a fortnight, and was just beginning to make an im- 
pression upon the exhausted Finnish troops in the western 
sector.* By that time the Russians had brought into action 
some 50 divisions, including an Army Corps and 2 tank 
brigades comprising in all 3,000 tanks, or, at 17,000 men 
to the division, over 900,000 men including corps troops. 
On the Karelian Isthmus alone they were able to mount 
3,200 field-guns and 50 batteries of heavy artillery. Last, 
but not least, they brought into action some 2,500 aero- 
planes, mostly of modern types. Against this overwhelming 
* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 118, March 1940, p. 306. 
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force the whole mobilised forces of Finland were at most 
325,000, of whom only 120,000 were actual fighting-line 
troops, with some 25 light field batteries, a few howitzers, 
a certain number of anti-aircraft guns, mostly lent by 
Sweden, and eventually some 250 aeroplanes from different 
sources, | 

Wherever the Finns were able to indulge in mobile war- 
fare they sustained their tactics of retreat and envelopment 
with masterly skill and complete success.* Successive 
Russian divisions were annihilated and others only escaped 
that fate by the termination of hostilities. On the Karelian 
Isthmus there was no room for retreat without exposing 
Viipuri and the whole Finnish system of communications 
and organised resources to the invader. Here for two months 
their skill and resolution had held up the clumsy and ill- 
organised Russian mass attacks. Early in February a change 
came over the scene. Under a new Commander-in-Chief, 
General Shaposhnikoff, and apparently aided by German 
technical advisers, the Russian forces began to employ a 
much more scientific method of attack. Tanks were used 
in proper combination with artillery preparation and in- 
fantry attack, the whole effectively directed by aerial 
observation. 

Above all, the overwhelming Russian strength in 
bombers was for the first time used systematically against the 
whole of the rearward communications of the Finnish army 
and againstall the main centres of Finland’s organised life. The 
intensity of this attack may be measured by the fact that in 
the first eleven days of March over 700 aeroplanes a day on an 
average, and on one occasion over 2,000, crossed the Finnish 
lines. Against such an onslaught, maintained continuously 
without a break for six weeks, no troops could have been 
expected to stand up. Yet the amazing thing is that the 
Finns, during the last few days almost without food or ammu- 
nition owing to the air attack on their communications, 

* See THE Rounp Tasiz, No. 118, March 1940, pp. 308-11. 
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were in the end defeated more by their lack of sleep 
than by anything else. At one stage retreat itself became 
almost impossible because the men fell down asleep in the | 
snow as soon as they left the trenches and were massacred | 
by machine-gun fire from the air. Casualties themselves | 
were becoming increasingly heavy: 21,000 men, including 
10,000 killed, in the first fortnight of March. Step by step 
the western end of the line was pushed back towards the 
outskirts of Viipuri, while only a handful of men could 
be mustered to try to prevent the Russians crossing the 
frozen Viipuri Gulf and securing a lodgment on the coast 
to the west of the town. Marshal Mannerheim saw no 
other way of preserving the existence of his army, the one 
bulwark of Finland’s future, than immediate peace on any 
tolerable terms. 

Meanwhile, what of the help given to Finland from out- | 
side? Early in December the League of Nations had resolved | 
that its members should help Finland against an unpro- | 
voked attack. On January 2 the British Government in- 
formed the League that we should do all in our power; as 
the Prime Minister said, that assurance was “no mere | 
formality”. How was it, in fact, implemented? The first 
and main need of Finland was not troops but actual | 
weapons, more patticularly artillery and aeroplanes. In | 
December the Finnish Government asked the British | 
Government for 148 bombers and fighters. Of these 4 left 
this country in December, 44 in the course of January and 
another 53 in February or early March, é.e. 101 in all. In 
almost every case several weeks elapsed before the request 
was met by permission to secure the planes and several 
weeks more before their actual despatch. A desperately | 
urgent request for some bombers at the end of February 
was met by Government permission on March 11 for 50 
planes which, of course, could not be sent before hostilities 
were over. 

Early in December the Finns asked for 150 howitzers, of 
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which 25 were sent. Towards the end of January they asked 
urgently for 166 field-guns, repeating the request on 
February 2, and, in view of the tremendous Russian attack, 
raising their demand on February 9 to more than double 
that figure in field-guns, as well as asking for howitzers, 
anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns and machine guns in large 
quantities. They were told on February 12 they could not 
have anything at all, but another appeal on February 13 
resulted in the release of 30 field-guns, of which some 
reached the scene of action before the armistice. The French 
Government, which seems to have been no less reluctant 
to afford prompt help, at the same time sanctioned the 
release of another 36 field-guns. The facts in this connection 
were given in the debate on March 19 by Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, just returned from Finland and in close touch 
with the Finnish military authorities. His speech was 
ignored in the press, but his facts have not been contro- 
verted. It is, of course, true that every gun or aeroplane 
sent was at the expense of the training of our own troops. 
But it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Allied 
Governments were half-hearted and dilatory in affording 
the material help which might have altered the whole course 
of events. 

As regards men, Marshal Mannerheim was not at first 
so much concerned about reinforcements, though he con- 
cluded early in the year that he would urgently need some 
30,000 on the Karelian front by May. For these he looked, 
in the first instance, to volunteers whom Norway and 
Sweden were, though with some show of reluctance, pre- 
pared to let through. It is necessary, in fairness to Sweden, 
whose attitude over the whole affair has been severely 
criticised, to remember that Sweden did more for Finland, 
both in sending some 6,000 volunteers, in denuding her 
forces seriously of anti-aircraft guns and other weapons 
and in private subscriptions of relatively amazing amounts, 
than all other countries together. In this country the 
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suggestion that a volunteer force should be raised was laid 
before the Government at the beginning of January, and, 
after more than three weeks of indecision, sanction was 
granted for the discreet raising of some 500 men, of whom 
some 300 were despatched before the armistice. It is diffi- 
cult to see why a much bigger effort in this direction could 
not have been encoufaged from the outset. A few hundred 
other volunteers, French, Hungarians, Italians, as well as 
some Italian and American aeroplanes, also arrived before 
the war was over. 

On the other hand, reluctant as the two Governments 
were to spare weapons, they decided at the beginning of 
February to provide a joint expeditionary force of something 
like 100,000 men to support Finland in the spring. Shipping 
was collected, the requisite fighting units held in readiness, 
and a certain amount of appropriate equipment prepared. 
Meanwhile on January 29 the Russians had made overtures 
for peace through Stockholm to which the Finns, confident 
at that moment of their ability to hold the line, had not 
responded. On February 15, however, when the line had 
begun to yield seriously, the Finnish Government appealed 
to Sweden for help. This was refused, and on February 19 
King Gustav took the unusual step of issuing a public 
statement to explain that Sweden could not risk being made 
a theatre of war as the consequence of direct participation 
in Finland’s struggle against Russia. On February 23 the 
Russians again informed Stockholm of their willingness to 
make peace on very much the terms subsequently agreed 
to. By then the situation for the Finns had become so 
serious that they indicated their willingness to enter upon 
negotiations. 

This was an unwelcome development for the Allies, who 
had not expected that their expeditionary force would be 
required till May. On February.26 they informed the Finns 
of their plans, stipulating for a definite public request for 
help as a condition of sending the force. There was no 
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intention, it would seem, of sending the force unless Norway 
and Sweden would give permission for its free passage 
through their territory, but the hope was that, in face of an 
Allied response to a Finnish appeal, public opinion in 
Scandinavia would force the hands of the Governments. 

This very hypothetical and contingent offer put the Finns 
in a quandary. Enquiries in Stockholm only elicited from 
the Swedish Foreign Minister, M. Gunther, reiterated 
statements that the passage of Allied troops would bring 
in Germany against both Sweden and Finland, and that to 
avert this Sweden would not only refuse passage, but also 
remove all rolling-stock and at once stop all supplies of 
munitions then proceeding through Sweden, both Swedish 
and Allied. The Allies in their turn applied the strongest 
pressure on the Finns to issue the desired aprzal, M. 
Daladier actually going so far on March 8 as to declare that, 
unless the appeal were made, the Allies could undertake no 
responsibility at the end of the war for Finland’s future 
territorial status. But Marshal Mannerheim, convinced that 
the Allied arrangements for the expeditionary force were 
still very much in embryo, and that, even in the improbable 
event of Norway and Sweden giving way at the last moment, 
it could not possibly arrive in time to save his exhausted 
army, saw no use in incurring Swedish displeasure or in 
breaking off the negotiations which had been going on in 
Moscow. 

On March 13 peace was signed. Finland surrendered the 
whole of the Karelian Isthmus, Viipuri and the territory 
immediately to the north and west of Lake Ladoga, thus 
losing not only some of her best land with 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, whom she has since had to resettle in her reduced 
area, but also her natural defensive frontier. She further 
agreed to the lease of Hangoe for thirty years as a Russian 
military and naval base, to the building of a railway to link 
the Murmansk railway with the Swedish frontier and to 
free transit across Petsamo between Russia and Norway. 
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That Russia should have assented to such relatively vlight 
terms indicates the strain which Finnish resistance had 
imposed on her. Her losses, both in men and weapons, had 
been enormous. Out of some 500,000 casualties, 200,000 
were killed in action, while an incredibly high proportion 
of the rest died of their wounds and of cold and hunger. 
The Finns claim that the Russians lost 1,600 tanks, many 
hundred guns and nearly 1,000 aeroplanes. The Finns had 
60,000 casualties, nearly half their fighting force, of whom 
a third were killed. But they saved their army, and have 
since been busy creating a new line of fortifications as well 
as restoring their ruined homes and reorganising their 
national life. Truly a heroic people, and worthy of all help 
we can still give them. 

It must always be an open question whether greater 
promptitude on the Allies’ part in responding to the 
Finnish appeals for aeroplanes and guns would have enabled 
the Finnish line to hold on until May, when the thaw would 
have suspended all operations for some weeks. If so, Allied 
forces might have been sent, without recourse to Nor- 
wegian and Swedish permission, to Murmansk or even to 
White Sea ports like Kandalaksha and Kem closer to the 
main theatre of operations. It may be argued that the Allies 
thus lost a great opportunity for keeping Russia engaged 
and incapable of affording economic assistance to Germany. 
On the other hand, it may also be said that, as things turned 
out, we were saved from a difficult military entanglement 
and Russia prevented from being irrevocably committed to 
the German side. The event will show. 


Il. THe Srerzur—E oF DENMARK AND Norway 


E do not know precisely what part Germany played 
in persuading Russia to bring the Finnish war to an 
early close. It was certainly her interest to do so, not only 
because of the strain which it involved on Russia’s transport 
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system and on her oil supplies, but even more because its 
continuance immobilised preparations which she had been 
making for a very different solution of the Scandinavian 
problem. For months shipping and troops, including 
Austrian troops trained to mountain and ski warfare, had 
been collected in the Baltic ports with a view to the seizure 
of Norway. For months, too, German propaganda had 
been working upon certain susceptible elements in Nor- 
way and Denmark, including not a few of the officer class, 
and building up its network both of intelligence and of 
active agents. 

The incorporation of Scandinavia in his Greater Ger- 
many had long been a favourite theme of Hitler’s disquisi- 
tions to his intimates. This vague ambition might not have 
been enough if it had not been reinforced by strategical 
considerations which appealed powerfully to the German 
Admiralty Staff. In the last war Germany had insisted on 
Denmark mining the channels leading into the Baltic in 
order to keep out the British fleet and so retain her own 
local naval superiority over Russia. But by so doing she 
deprived herself of a second opening, whether for attack 
or retreat, into the North Sea, and thereby greatly weakened 
her prospects of breaking the blockade. The seizure of 
Denmark and Norway would give Germany, now free 
from any Russian menace in rear, the effective use of the 
Skagerrak and Kattegat, and it was hoped that the weakness 
of the German fleet would be more than made up by effective 
local command of the air. 

More than that: the control of the Norwegian west coast 
would enable the submarine and air attack upon our ship- 
ping and upon our blockading forces to be carried out 
much more effectively, as well as allow greater opportunity 
for commerce raiders to get out into the open North 
Atlantic. A further consideration, though probably not a 
primary one in German eyes, was the fear that the Allies 
would not acquiesce indefinitely in the use of Norwegian 
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territorial waters as a protected ‘communication trench’ for 
German shipping and, in particular, for the more conve- 
nient winter transit of Swedish iron ore from Narvik. 
Last, but not least, Hitler no doubt favoured the project 
because it would cut off Sweden from the outside world 
and bring her within the German Lebensraum without 
involving the serious military effort required for actually 
occupying Swedish territory. This might have been forced 
upon him if Sweden had let herself become entangled in 
Allied operations to help Finland. The cessation of hostili- 
ties in Finland cleared the way for German action against 
Norway. 

Neither the scale nor the audacity of the German plan 
seems to have dawned upon the Allies. On the contrary 
they were so much impressed by the advantages which 
Germany was securing from Norwegian neutrality that 
they were mainly concerned with considering whether it 
was possible to go on tolerating a situation in which Ger- 
many violated every rule of international law, as well as of 
humanity, against Allied and neutral shipping, including 
Norwegian, on the high seas, and then claimed absolute 
immunity, on the strictest technical interpretation of the 
law, along a thousand miles of Norwegian coastal waters. 

The absurdity of the situation was strikingly brought out 
by the affair of the A/tmark. This vessel, on to which the 
Graf Spee had transferred the captive crews of the ships 
sunk by her in the South Atlantic, had managed to make her 
way by February 14 to the Norwegian port of Trondheim. 
Claiming immunity from search as a naval auxiliary, she 
proceeded to steam down the Norwegian coast with her 
299 prisoners battened down under hatches, destined to be 
marched in triumph through the streets of a German port. 
This was too much for the Royal Navy, which had good 
information as to the nature of the ship and of her cargo. 
In spite of the protests of the commander of a Norwegian 
destroyer, Commander Vian of H.M.S. Cossack boarded 
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the A/imark in Josing Fiord and released the prisoners. 
This dashing act won universal sympathy in neutral coun- 
tries, even though it was generally assumed that we had 
been guilty of a technical violation of Norwegian neutrality. 
As a matter of fact the violation was on the German side, 
in so far as the A/tmark was carrying on a military opera- 
tion, viz. the forcible detention of prisoners of war, on 
Norwegian territory. Our action was as fully justified as 
it would have been if the A/tmark had been caught actually 
attacking a British ship in the same waters. 

In the last war the Allies had countered the illegitimate 
use of Norwegian territorial waters by inducing Norway to 
lay a minefield which would force German submarines out 
into the open sea. Following up this precedent the Supreme 
War Council would seem to have decided at its meeting on 
March 28 to take similar action. On April 8 the Navy laid 
three small minefields at points on the Norwegian coast, 
so selected as not to interfere with the normal course of 
traffic or to cause inconvenience to any part of Norway’s 
coastal population, but compelling German ships to leave 
the protection of territorial waters. That this might result 
in some sort of German reaction against Southern Norway 
was thought possible. The forces that had been ear-marked 
for the proposed Finnish expedition had mostly been sent 
elsewhere and the requisite shipping dispersed. A special 
battalion of ski troops, mostly young officers, equipped for 
northern winter warfare, was also dispersed. But a small 
regular force was kept in readiness to be rushed over in 
ships of war to assist in the defence of the Western 
Norwegian ports, viz. Bergen and Trondheim, if Norway 
should need help. That the Germans were not waiting for 
our action in order to carry out some partial counterstroke, 
but were already in course of executing their own daring 
and comprehensive scheme, does not seem to have been 
grasped, in spite of definite warnings from more than one 
well-informed quarter. 
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How comprehensive and ingeniously devised the German 
scheme was is obvious from the fact that the plan not only 
included the seizure of every port with any reasonable 
facilities on the Norwegian coast—and these included all 
the main cities, military stores and, above all, aerodromes in 
the country—but that the units destined for the remoter 
ports like Trondheim and Narvik were despatched sufh- 
ciently far in advance to be certain of being on the spot at 
the zero hour. The Narvik force, indeed, seems to have 
sailed, hidden in empty ore ships, before the end of March, 
and were able by a cruel irony still to make use of the 
protection afforded by Norway’s neutrality. 

The zero hour was fixed for the early morning of April 9. 
On the 7th strong German naval forces were sent ahead up 
the west coast of Norway, part of them to assist in the 
capture of the various ports, the main body, including 
battle cruisers, to decoy the British fleet away north. 
Trusting to the cover of this daring move a large convoy 
conveying a formidable expeditionary force left the German 
Baltic ports early on the 8th and steamed all day up the 
Kattegat and into the Skagerrak, and so by night into Oslo 
Fiord. Other transports carrying troops and stores pre- 
ceded the main convoy making for Stavanger and Bergen. 
These were continuously attacked by British submarines 
which inflicted heavy losses on troop and store ships 
during this and subsequent days. Operating without pro- 
tection from either surface ships or aircraft in waters in 
which the enemy enjoyed the advantage of both, the Allied 
submarines (for both French and Polish submarines took 
part) showed daring and skill of the very highest order. 
How much of the German convoy would ever have reached 
the Norwegian ports if the Fleet itself had been on the 
spot is problematical. As it was, the first stage of the Ger- 
man plan was successfully achieved, though not without 
fairly heavy loss. 

The next stage was an even more remarkable triumph of 
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German methods of preparation and of German daring. 
At 1.30 a.m. on the 9th the commander of three Norwegian 
warships at the naval station at Horten on the west coast of 
Oslo Fiord received a telegram ostensibly from Dr. Koht, 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister, ordering him not to fight 
the German warships which were coming up the fiord, but 
to land his men without arms. He obeyed the order un- 
questioningly. At the same time the electrically controlled 
mines laid across the narrows farther up at Drobak were 
disconnected. The only hitch in these amazing proceedings 
was an oversight by which the conspirators forgot the 
mine-layer Olaf Tryggvason, whose commander promptly 
attacked the Germans when they arrived at about 4.30 a.m. 
and, helped apparently by one of the coastal batteries, did 
some effective damage and sank the cruiser Blwecher. At 
5 a.m. the German Minister in Oslo demanded an audience 
of Dr. Koht and presented an ultimatum demanding Nor- 
way’s immediate acceptance of a German occupation and a 
German protectorate. Soon after daybreak German planes 
roared over Oslo. Some of them landed and seized the 
aerodrome. Meanwhile the German troops were busy dis- 
embarking, and early in the afternoon a column of some 
1,500 occupied the city amid a bewildered crowd of only 
half-comprehending civilians. The other ports were occu- 
pied simultaneously, mostly before daybreak, treachery, 
incompetence or sheer surprise preventing any effective 
resistance to the latest development of gangster tactics 
elevated to the international plane. Within a few hours 
every important port, aerodrome and military mobilisation 
and stoie centre in Norway was in German hands. King 
Haakon and his Ministers managed to escape, while the 
Germans set up a puppet government under a certain 
Major Quisling, head of a small local Nazi party, who 
dropped out a few days later. 

At 5 a.m. on the same morning German armed forces 
poured over the Danish border into Jutland or were ferried 
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across to the islands. Copenhagen was occupied for break- 
fast, and by nightfall the whole of Denmark, a small country, 
but still extending some 150 miles from the German border 
to the Skaw, and nearly as much from the west coast across 
to Copenhagen, was in German possession. At one or two 
points there was a little firing, but resistance was useless 
and King Christian immediately appealed to his people to 
accept the situation. 

In the course of the next few days the Germans poured 
a steady stream of reinforcements both by sea and air into 
Oslo as their main base in Norway, while also reinforcing 
by air the outlying detachments in the other ports. From 
Oslo they proceeded first of all to occupy the country im- 
mediately west and east, both to secure elbow-room and to 
cut off the Norwegians as far as possible from the Swedish 
border. Such Norwegian forces as could be collected had 
meanwhile taken up positions in front of Hamar and 
Elverum in order to dispute the German advance up the 
Gudbrand and Oe¢ester valleys, the two main arteries of 
Norway, and so to bar the approach to Trondheim, in 
front of which they hoped, with British help, to call a 
final halt to the invasion. But with almost all mobilisation 
stores in the enemy’s hands it was not easy to improvise an 
army, and in a long-neglected service there seems to have 
been, at first at any rate, some lack of leaders able to rise 
at once to so startling an occasion. As the strength of the 
German forces developed, the Norwegians were forced by 
April 18 to fall back on Lillehammer and some way up the 
Oester valley. 

The British Fleet, meanwhile, were busily engaged, partly 
in covering the original laying of our minefield off the 
Norwegian coast, partly trying to chase and round up the 
German Fleet. Cruising in search of the Germans at the 
level of Bergen on April 9 our ships were subjected to a 
series of formidable air attacks. Only one destroyer was 
actually sunk, but two cruisers were slightly damaged and 
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the battleship Rodney only escaped serious injury from a 
very heavy bomb, thanks to the strength of herdeckarmour. 
Far to the north off Narvik the battle cruiser Renown sighted 
the German battle cruiser Scharnhorst and a 10,000-ton 
Hipper class cruiser, inflicting serious damage on Scharnhorst 
at long range, but losing her amid the snowstorms of a 
tempestuous day. 

In the sequel most of the German Fleet seems to have 
managed to slip back home having achieved its object. 
But seven destroyers which took refuge in Narvik Fiord 
were at once attacked on the morning of April 10 by 
Captain Warburton-Lee’s flotilla of five lighter destroyers. 
In this most gallant attack the British Commander was 
killed, H.M.S. Hunter sunk, H.M.S. Hardy forced to run 
ashore, and H.M.S. Hotspur seriously and H.M.S. Hostile 
slightly damaged. But the operation triumphantly fulfilled 
its main purpose of destroying the German store and 
ammunition ships, while it also effectively crippled the 
enemy destroyers which were then finally disposed of by 
a larger British force led by H.M.S. Warspite on the 13th. 
One, if not two, German cruisers sheltering in Bergen 
Fiord were sunk by our air attack. In all it may be said 
that the first part of von Raeder’s plan, the occupation of 
the Norwegian key-points, was carried out at the cost of 
nearly half his cruisers and a number of destroyers. 

It is by no means easy to understand the reaction of the 
British Government to the German stroke and to the news 
that the Norwegian Government and such of the Army as 
could be collected were determined on resistance. The 
obvious move, if it was decided that Norway could and 
should be helped, was to retake at once, at all costs, one of 
the Norwegian ports, and land a force which would serve 
as a rallying-point and source of supply and equipment to 
the Norwegian troops. For this purpose Trondheim was 
almost ideally situated. The most spacious of all the Norwe- 
gian fiords reaches at this point to within 50 miles or so of 
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the Swedish frontier, thus making possible the only short 
line of defence which could cover railway communication 
with Sweden and still retain for Norway a substantial area 
of populated and cultivated ground as well as the ancient 
capital of the country. At the same time it was far enough 
from Oslo to afford time for creating such a line before the 
German advance could reach it. Moreover, Trondheim 
itself was provided with the port facilities essential to 
landing the equipment of an army, and, even more impor- 
tant, with an aerodrome. 

Instead of that the only idea was to despatch the small 
regular force available to Narvik, where it arrived on 
April 15. There was no strategical reason for this, as the 
German force at Narvik, 300 miles north of Trondheim, 
was cut off and bound to fall into our lap eventually if we 
held Trondheim. Nor was there any economic reason; for 
Germany’s action by putting an end to Norway’s neutrality 
had closed the Narvik ore route anyhow. It was a glaring 
case of irrelevant strategic dispersion, unless, indeed, we 
had already made up our minds that we could not save more 
than Arctic Norway. This, on the face of it, seems pre- 
cluded by Ministerial declarations at the time, and by the 
fact that the retaking of Trondheim, the strategical impor- 
tance of which was strongly urged by the Norwegians, was 
decided upon a few days later. 

A plan was prepared for a direct landing in Trondheim 
Fiord under cover of the Navy, accompanied by two diver- 
sionary landings, one at Namsos, on the railway about 
120 miles north of Trondheim, and one to the south at 
Aandalsnes at the head of the Romsdal Fiord, some 250 miles 
from Trondheim by a circuitous rail route through Dom- 
baas, the junction of the Romsdal Valley line with the main 
line up the Gudbrand Valley from Oslo to Trondheim. 
These little ports were very inadequately equipped for 
landing anything like heavy guns or tanks; but, as there 
were no Germans near, and, indeed, Norwegian forces in 
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both districts, they were well suited for the purpose origi- 
nally assigned to them. The force landing at Namsos, in 
particular, could not only have joined up with the Norwe- 
gians at Stenkjer at the head of Trondheim Fiord, but would 
for a great part of the rest of its advance on Trondheim 
enjoy naval support as it advanced by the road along the 
shore of the fiord. 

The essence of the plan, in any case, lay in the direct landing 
inside Trondheim Fiord. This was necessary, both to secure 
the quay facilities for landing the heavier equipment, and, 
above all, to secure the one aerodrome in that part of Nor- 
way. The aerodrome was essential, not only to enable our 
forces to be supported by fighters in order to meet German 
air attacks, but also for bombers to help our troops and the 
Norwegians in resisting the German advance from Oslo up 
the Gudbrand and Oester Valleys. Till then our bombers, 
with 300 miles of sea to cross, could only attack fixed targets, 
like the Stavanger aerodrome or the aerodrome at Aalborg 
in Jutland, from which the Germans transported reinforce- 
ments in large numbers by air across the Skagerrak. Even 
this, it may be added, they were not allowed to do for the 
first two days in pursuance of the curious tacit truce against 
bombing objects on land, referred to in previous articles.* 

The main attack on Trondheim was timed for as late as 
April 25. Meanwhile the diversionary troops began land- 
ing at Namsos on April 16-18, and at Aandalsnes on April 18- 
19. The British troops were largely Second Line Terri- 
torials, reinforced a little later at Namsos by units of that 
admirable French force, the Chasseurs Alpins, well accus- 
tomed to work in the snow which still covered the country- 
side in many places to the depth of three feet or more. The 
total strength of the two detachments eventually amounted 
to some 12,000 men. But it was a force almost entirely un- 
provided with field artillery or anti-aircraft guns, largely 


* See THE Rounp Taste, December 1939, pp. 47-8, and March 
1940, pp. 302-3. 
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owing to confusion in the transport arrangements. For the 
immediate purpose for which these diversionary attacks 
were designed this was possibly less important than rapidity 
of movement. This was, indeed, achieved. General Carton 
de Wiart’s force from Namsos soon got into touch with the 
Norwegians at Stenkjer and made ready for a combined 
advance towards Trondheim. General Paget’s force moved 
up to Dombaas junction, from where part was sent on to 
Stdren at the junction of the Gudbrand and Oester Valley 
railways, some 30 miles south of Trondheim, while a terri- 
torial brigade under Brigadier Morgan was hurried down 
the Gudbrand Valley to Lillehammer to help the Nor- 
wegians hold up the German advance. 

These movements had scarcely begun when it was 
decided to abandon the central direct attack on Trondheim 
—the “hammer” as distinct from the “pincers” —altogether, 
and let the original diversionary movements become the 
main operations. The reasons for this, as given by Mr. 
Churchill in the debate on May 8, though they seem to have 
commended themselves to the Chiefs of Staff, are frankly 
unintelligible. It was not any fear, apparently, as to the 
danger of getting past the antiquated guns at the entrance, 
but, on the naval side, fear of leaving the ships exposed to 
bombing, and, on the military side, fear of making a land- 
ing in presence of an enemy, and a belief that the diversionary 
forces, which had not yet made contact with the enemy, 
were getting on all right. 

It is difficult to see why warships armed with anti- 
aircraft guns should be in greater danger from bombing 
than defenceless storeships and troops, as was soon shown 
by the German attacks both on the troops themselves and 
on Namsos and Aandalsnes. The confidence in these 
troops, too, contrasts curiously with the belief that a Ger- 
man force of, by then, at most 4,000 men (about 1,200 
originally, but reinforced by air), could really prevent a land- 
ing under cover of the guns of warships, not only along the 
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30 miles or so of the coast of the fiord near Trondheim 
itself, but also 80 miles higher up at Levanger or even 
further at Stenkjer, where it could have joined hands with 
the Namsos force and covered the flank of its further 
advance. The importance of securing, before everything 
else, an aerodrome and proper quay facilities seems to have 
been entirely forgotten. 

The inevitable followed. The Namsos force, advancing on 
April 21 beyond Stenkjer along the fiord, instead of being | 
helped by the British fleet, were taken in flank by German | 
detachments sent on one destroyer and one small torpedo | 
boat (the only German warships in the fiord), as well as by 
fire from these vessels, and had to fall back hurriedly with 
considerable casualties. From that moment on they could | 
do no more than remain on the defensive behind Stenkjer, | 
while their base at Namsos and most of the buildings on their 
line of communications were wiped out by bombing. 

South of Trondheim Morgan’s brigade reached Lille- | 
hammer on April 20. Here the Norwegians, without | 
artillery or medium machine-guns, were at their last gasp. 
Morgan’s force was no better equipped except for a few 
anti-tank weapons just issued, and could do no more than | 
help to cover their retreat. For the next week the British, | 
reinforced by a regular brigade, and the Norwegians were | 
pushed back, fighting stubbornly, towards Dombaas. Against | 
continuous heavy air attack on the troops themselves and on | 
their line of communication they had no air defence and only | 
one Bofors anti-aircraft unit, sufficient to deploy one gun to 
every three miles of communication. Against German 5-ginch 
guns and tanks they had no artillery at all, except a few anti- 
tank guns, until they received some Norwegian field-guns | 
at Dombaas of which they made most effective use. Mean- 
while a small German force advancing rapidly up the Oester | 
valley against weak Norwegian resistance reached Stéren | 
on April 28 and made contact with the Trondheim garrison. | 
To ease the almost impossible air situation an attempt was | 
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made to use a frozen lake near Dombaas as an aerodrome for 
a squadron of Gladiators. They put up a most gallant fight 
for some 15 hours against continuous attack by some 
80 German bombers, and in the end, after bringing down 
some 30 Germans, were put out of action while on the 
ice refuelling. 

The whole venture was obviously failing. The one chance 
of possibly still saving it, namely the resumption of the 
original attack on Trondheim itself, does not seem to have 
been thought of. On April 27 the Allied Supreme Council 
decided to order the immediate evacuation of both forces. 
The withdrawal from Dombaas was most skilfully conducted 
by General Paget, the troops marching by dark and shelter- 
ing in tunnels by day. By the end of the month the evacua- 
tion from both ports was completed without any further 
loss of life. King Haakon, with his Ministers and General 
Ruge, his Commander-in-Chief, also got away and took ship 
for the North. But most of the Norwegian troops, who 
had co-operated most loyally in the withdrawal, were left 
behind to surrender or, in some cases, to continue for a 
while what could only be a hopeless fight. 

So-ended a not too glorious chapter in our war annals, 
The Germans have achieved, at considerable loss of ships 
and men, the whole of the objective which they set before 
them, excepting Narvik. They are now free to organise the 
Danish and Norwegian coasts for their air and sea operations 
against this country. In time the growing strength of our 
own air force may possibly make that extension a liability 
rather than an asset. But for the moment it undoubtedly 
will serve their purpose. Economically the Germans have 
succeeded in including the whole of Scandinavia in their 
closed economic sphere, an immediate gain which should 
also, in the long run, add to their difficulties. What is most 
to be regretted is that we threw away, by slowness, indeci- 
sion, and lack of grip, a great opportunity. A strong defen- 
sive line established in front of Trondheim might not only 
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have rallied a steadily increasing Norwegian army, now lost 
to us, but the effort to break it would have imposed a 
wholly disproportionate strain on the German forces and 
petrol supplies at the end of 300 miles of a railway line of very 
limited capacity, not to speak of the constant threat to their 
communications across the Skagerrak. It might have been 
another Torres Vedras and the starting-point of another 
Peninsular War. The best consolation is the view, appa- 
rently taken by Mr. Churchill, that the German forces in 
Norway were, anyhow, of such overwhelming strength 
that they could not have been held, and that, in fact, we got 
away lightly from an imprudent venture and kept our 
forces free for even more critical issues elsewhere. That 
is as it may be. The fact remains that the Norwegians had 
no Mannerheim and the English no Wellington. 

All that is now left for us is to make sure of capturing 
the Germans in and round Narvik and of organising an 
effective defence somewhere to the south of it before the 
main German forces make a renewed advance. This should 
not prove difficult, though the Germans, by establishing | 
aerodromes north of Trondheim, may make Narvik itself | 
uncomfortable, and possibly preclude its use for the export 
of iron ore to this country. But it will be useful for naval 
purposes, and at any rate a portion of Norwegian soil will 
retain its independence until such time as a renewal of the 
attempt to recover the rest of the country may be made 
possible by some action on Germany’s part that may force 
Sweden into war or by the eventual exhaustion of Ger- 


many’s furious war effort and the growing strength of 
the Allies. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Ill. THe Arrack ON THE Low CountTRIES 


ORWAY was only a preliminary element in Hitler’s 

plan. To achieve his aim of assailing Britain it was 
necessary to hold the whole east coast of the North Sea 
and, if possible, the Channel Ports as well. That is why 
it has always been probable, as was emphasised in the last 
article,* that his main attack would be concentrated on the 
Low Countries. If, incidentally, the British and French 
forces could be smashed on their way up to support Holland 
and Belgium so much the better. But the main object was 
the coast with its ports and aerodromes as a base for the 
devastation, possibly even for the invasion, of England. 
So all through the winter and early spring the great opera- 
tion has been prepared, on what scale and possibly with 
what new weapons will be disclosed before this article 
appears in print. 

On the night of May 9-10 the mighty German war 
machine, laboriously mounted during the long winter 
months, was set in motion. While the Army advanced to 
fling itself, regardless of losses, upon the vital points of the 
Dutch and Belgian frontiers, the long-nursed German air 
force, following on a far vaster scale the policy adopted 
against Poland, launched its attack upon all the rearward 
communications both of the invaded countries and of 
France and, in particular, upon aerodromes and nodal rail- 
way junctions, such as Calais, Pointoise, Metz, Nancy, and 
even as far afield as Orleans and Lyons. Thus ended that 
strange experiment of the unwritten truce against bombing 
objectives on land into which the Allies had allowed them- 
selves to be inveigled. The French, perhaps, were the more 
disposed to accept the truce because they wanted at the 
outbreak of the war to escape interference with the task of 
mobilization, but British civilian-mindedness was only too 
ready to acquiesce. For Hitler the advantage was obvious: 

* THe Rounp Taste, No. 118, March 1940, pp. 315-16. 
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the entirely undisturbed preparation, within easy reach of 
Allied aerodromes, of the whole vast engine of destruction 
prepared against his unoffending neighbours and, inci- 
dentally, the saving up of precious petrol for the one 
gigantic effort. 

A novel feature of the attack has been the employment 
of parachute detachments on an unexampled scale in order 
to seize aerodromes and even cities and so disorganise all 
mobilisation and transport arrangements as well as to create 
general consternation. This attack has been launched more 
particularly upon Holland, where the attempt was made to 
seize almost every important aerodrome and where a large 
part of Rotterdam fell quickly into German hands. How 
far this particular form of attack has really served its pur- 
pose cannot yet be appreciated. 

While this war from the air, and its effective counter- 
attack by British and French aircraft has occupied the broad- 
cast news at the moment of writing (May 12), the important 
question is whether the main German attack on land has 
really made any progress. That the Germans should have 
met no very effective resistance in north-eastern Holland 
was only to be expected. Nor is there any reason for 
anxiety in the fact that they seem to have broken through 
the outer line of the Dutch defences, the Yssel, and pushed 
some way beyond Arnhem. On this side they are still 
faced by the first line of inundations some 20 miles east of 
Utrecht and beyond that by the innermost and strongest 
line of inundations and defence works which covers 
“Fortress Holland”, the busy and populous heart of the 
country. 

What is a much more serious matter is the fact that the 
Germans seem to have forced the line of the Albert Canal 
at Maastricht, and claim to have captured the most impor- 
tant northerly outworks of the fortress of Liége by a com- 
bination of heavy bombing from the air with some undis- 
closed new method of attack. If the German claim is true, 
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then the main German armoured forces may already be in 
a position to attempt to drive westwards towards Antwerp 
and Flushing on both sides of the Albert Canal. They would 
then still have to face the resistance of Dutch fortified 
positions at Hertogenbosch and Breda, and the much 
more formidable Belgian second line of defences extending 
south from Antwerp to Namur and up the gorge of the 
Meuse. 

It is useless, however, to attempt to forecast at this 
moment the development of the battle which has begun 
and which may be over and decided, one way or another, 
before these lines appear in print. The main issue lies 
between the Germans attempting to drive furiously west- 
ward at top speed through Dutch and Belgian resistance, 
and the Allied Armies hastening northwards both to help 
the defence and to strike at the flank of the Germans if their 
advance should have gained ground. The German man- 
ceuvre, which involves driving a lane between two systems 
of defences strongly held, and exposing one flank to the 
attack of powerful reinforcing armies, is a terrific gamble. 
It may be taken for granted that Hitler will throw with 
it the last ounce of his strength. Secure for the present 
on all his other frontiers—and this is the main German 
advantage now, compared with 1914—he can concentrate 
all his forces on this one great westward drive. But, 
if its weight is tremendous, so arte its risks. If it fails, 
Hitler will have staked all and lost. The ultimate issue 
will then be no longer in doubt and the end may be in 
sight. If it succeeds, Hitler will have attained his immediate 
object—the control of the whole eastern coast of the North 
Sea for the great air war against England. But, if it succeeds, 
he may well attain much more. In that case Mussolini might 
be persuaded that he can join in on a certainty, and carry 
a profoundly reluctant people with him. He might then 
co-operate with Hitler in an attempt to break up Jugo- 
slavia, seizing Dalmatia as his share of the spoil, without 
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directly declaring war upon the Allies. Or he might even 
be emboldened by his confidence in air-power to pit it 
against Allied sea-power and, dragging in Spain as well, 
he could attack the whole Allied position in the Mediter- 
ranean and in North Africa. Nothing is impossible in this 
war. All we know is that the battle now engaged will 
be not only in itself the most tremendous in the world’s 
history, but the most momentous in its consequences. 





FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
REALITIES 


IR JOHN SIMON’S budget speech followed orthodox 
lines in dealing in the main with the strictly financial 
aspect of the past budget year and the forthcoming one. It 
was only in the last part of his speech that he referred briefly 
to certain general but vital economic problems, inflation, 
consumption and so forth, which underlie and will deter- 
mine the financial problem. The Chancellor was, of course, 
fully aware of the overriding and indeed urgent character 
of these questions, and it is to be assumed that caution as 
well as considerations of time prevented him from giving to 
the country some clearer indication of his general economic 
policy, though it is fair to say that in a subsequent speech 
he went in certain respects a good dea farther than in his 
budget speech. Since the strictly financial problems are in 
general secondary to underlying economic processes, it is 
to these latter that attention must first be paid, if the budget 
is to be understood in relation to its general war context. 
When we are fighting for our lives, and our relatives, 
friends and fellow citizens face death for our sakes every 
day, the hardship of paying 1d. more on each letter and post- 
card, of 15 per cent. more on our telephone calls, or a little 
more for our drinks and tobacco should be clearly neither 
here nor there for any man or woman in the kingdom. Yet, 
apart from the Purchase Duty, the extent of which is as yet 
unknown but which represents certainly a very important 
and valuable advance in policy, the lowering of the super- 
tax level'to £1,500, the effect of which is delayed for one 
year, the 6d. extra on the income tax which was imposed 
already last September and the limitation of dividends, 
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which is not of very great importance, that is all that the 
budget contains. The writer proposes, therefore, instead of 
investigating in detail the new taxes, to take a wider view 
over the general economic state of the nation. A convenient 
preface to this task is to set out certain main figures as dis- 
closed in the Chancellor’s speech. 

In the last peace budget total government expenditure 
(including Post Office expenditure) was £1,150 millions; in 
this latest budget it is estimated at something over £2,650 
millions. It might be assumed on first thoughts that this 
whole sum represents the additional consumption by the 
Government of the product of the country’s labour and 
material in the form of munitions of war of all kinds, and 
that, unless total national output can be proportionately 
increased, civilian consumption must be cut down pro fanto. 
Since economists place the total civilian consumption at pre- 
wart prices at about £3,700 millions, it would follow that the 
nation’s standard of life would have had already to be 
immensely reduced. But there are important deductions to 
be allowed for. In the first place, retail prices (excluding 
rents) have risen about 17 per cent. as compared with 1938- 
39 and therefore in terms of money national income and 
output have risen also. In the second place, the civilian 
population, whose consumption has to be provided for, has 
been reduced by the increase in the number of soldiers, 
sailors and airmen whose wants are now met by the Govern- 
ment. In the third place, the increase in government ex- 
penditure includes a very considerable sum representing 
pay and allowances which does not involve the direct 
employment by the Government of labour and materials. 
It is useless for anyone, without official knowledge, to esti- 
mate the net sum representing the actual additional con- 
sumption by the Government to be deducted from civilian 
consumption. But without doubt it amounts to by far the 
greater proportion of the total. If this huge increased con- 
sumption by the Government had had to be provided by 
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out own daily efforts, then clearly we should have had to 
turn over, to a far greater extent than appears now, from 
producing civilian goods (or exports to buy civilian goods) 
to producing instead war goods at home or more exports 
to buy war goods abroad or to using existing exports for 
that purpose. Even if we could have increased our total 
home output very greatly, there would still have to be a 
large reduction in civilian consumption among all classes. 
But fortunately for us we do not yet have to live only on 
our own daily efforts. Probably we have increased some- 
what our total national output and with better organisation 
we could, if we are allowed time before the vital test arrives, 
increase it very greatly. But what has really come to our 
aid and enabled us to extend our war effort as we have done 
and still to live at home without much sacrifice is that in two 
senses we can at present live on capital. First, we possess 
capital assets abroad which we can sell and are selling, and 
in addition we can in one way or another buy goods to an 
undetermined amount on credit within the sterling area by 
the sterling countries leaving the proceeds here. Second, we 
can live on capital at home by not maintaining as hitherto 
our factories, roads, houses, and other plant, and by not 
adding as usual new plant and equipment. We can, to begin 
with, also live on reducing our stocks of all kinds in this 
country and no doubt have done so, but this can only bea 
quite temporary resource. Mr. Keynes, to whom we owe 
a debt of gratitude for forcing upon the nation a full con- 
sideration of these fundamental questions, makes a rough 
estimate in his well-known pamphlet that from the first 
source we may be getting £350 millions a year, and from 
the second £450 millions, or a total of £800 millions. This 
estimate may be high. There will still remain, however, a 
very large balance that can be met only by increased civilian 
output, whether of war or civilian goods, or decreased 
civilian consumption. 

Since therefore we should be mad not to develop the 
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greatest war effort possible in the shortest possible time, we 
must recognise not only that, as Mr. Keynes has said, in 
war the size of the civilian’s cake is fixed, but in fact that 
unless we are dangerously to dissipate our capital resources, 
and unless total output can be increased much more quickly 
than there seems any sign of, the cake must be reduced. 

If our country were entirely self-contained, it could build 
up its war effort to a maximum simply by developing to the 
utmost its own resources of labour and material, and when 
once that point were reached it could continue indefinitely 
on that basis. On the other hand, a country which has to 
buy from abroad but has few or no foreign assets and no 
power of borrowing, must export to do so and must face 
the difficulty of finding foreigners willing to buy its goods 
in competition with other nations. That is more or less 
Germany’s position, with the added complication of the 
blockade, though she now has the advantage of a very large 
“hinterland” under her control. But a country like ours, 
which has to buy enormous quantities of goods from abroad 
and can pay partly by exports, visible and invisible, and 
partly by the sale of foreign assets and by borrowing if 
within the sterling area, is in a good position economically 
to fight a short war, but in not so good a one to fight a long 
war, if it is so long that its foreign assets are dissipated before 
the war comes to an end. For its whole war effort, not only 
its intensity but also its character, is built up on the imports 
bought with these foreign assets. When these latter are all 
sold and unless it can borrow sufficiently to replace them, 
it will come down with a bump. Its imports must be greatly 
reduced, the character of its war effort must be adjusted and 
the intensity of that effort modified. 

It is, of course, it must be remembered, a considerable 
mitigation of this difficulty that we have in the sterling area 
a great source of strength. This country has lent huge sums 
to the sterling countries in past years, and it is to be assumett 
that in our hour of need those countries will sell to us on 
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credit those goods needed for the maintenance of the struggle 
which they can supply. Nevertheless, there are important 
and vital materials which the U.S.A. can supply and those 
countries cannot. 

While therefore it is not open to question that we must 
sell our foreign assets to buy aeroplanes and other vital 
equipment abroad to develop the greatest possible striking 
power vow, it is essential that we should not fail, simply 
because for the time being our task is made easier by the 
possession of foreign capital, to develop our maximum 
effort at home both in the way of output and the limitation 
of civilian consumption. 

But to increase very rapidly our home output—at least 
under democratic conditions—remains nevertheless a diffi- 
cult task. Great criticism has been directed against the 
Government because of the comparative smallness of our 
war expenditure. It is urged that we should be spending 
much more. All will agree that our main object of policy 
must be to develop the utmost possible war effort consistent 
both with the maintenance of sufficient health and strength 
in the civilian population behind the front and also with our 
power to continue that effort, once developed, sufficiently 
long to win the war. But in the first place we cannot over- 
come the fact that our nation, led or misled by our pre-war 
Governments, was as blind as democracies seem fated to be, 
refused to accept national military service or to create an 
army of any size till shortly before the actual outbreak of 
war and is now faced with the huge task, not simply of 
equipping mechanised armies of millions of men, but even 
actually of building the plant to make this equipment or of 
buying vast amounts of equipment abroad. To build a plant 
often takes a year or eighteen months and to bring it up to 
full output a good many more. Moreover, it is one thing 
to limit civilian consumption, quite another to set to war 
purposes the labour so freed. A textile worker or a man 
engaged in a shop cannot immediately make shells or 
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aeroplanes. It is inevitable that we must expect serious 
delay in arriving at our maximum effort. 

In the second place, given stability in wages, not only in 
basic rates but in overtime and other rates or bonuses, i.e. 
given stability in productive costs, then the main determi- 
nant of increased government expenditure is the increased 
programme of munitions supply. But, unfortunately, this 
is the main determinant also of the size of our adverse 
balance of payments. For it must be remembered that 
every increase in our production of munitions involves 
an increase in our imports of materials with which to make 
them and thus, unless we can increase our exports, or 
curtail imports for other purposes, an equivalent increase 
in the rate of sale of our foreign assets, But the very 
extension of our war effort makes the increase, even the 
maintenance, of our exports very difficult. Being some 
years behind Germany in preparations, we have vast plans 
for the building of factories and for the extension of 
war armaments, many of which will not come into action 
till 1941 or later. They must involve increased imports. 
But also they must make far greater demands on skilled 
engineering labour. Our exporters of machinery and 
other products will be hard put to it to keep their labour 
ot, if they keep it in the face of intense competition from 
the Government and rising prices of labour and material, to 
hold their costs down to a level which still enables them to 
beat their competitors abroad. 

Thus from two ends, increase of imports and decrease of 
exports, there is a serious danger of a further increase rather 
than a decrease in our adverse balance of payments and in 
consequence in the sale of our foreign assets. There is no 
course open to us but to reduce to a minimum all imports 
which are not vital for war, for export or for the barest 
needs of the civilian population, and the civilian population 
must make every sacrifice which helps to this end. They 
should of their own initiative and whatever may be their 
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increase in income reduce to a minimum the consumption 
of everything into which imported goods enter, whether 
food or anything else, and of everything which employs 
labour and material which might otherwise be devoted to 
munitions or exports. On the other hand, where their 
spending only employs “services”, such as is the case in 
theatres and other forms of entertainment, no such con- 
siderations arise and no harm follows, except in the case for 
instance of American films for which dollars must presum- 
ably be paid. 

The Government alone know the needs and the facts, 
but if it is a question as between sufficient equipment for 
our troops to meet their foe on equal terms or sacrifices by 
the civilian population of everything not absolutely neces- 
sary, there can be and should be no hesitation in deciding. 

But it is naturally hard for the ordinary man or woman, 
not being a student of the national economy, to reduce con- 
sumption if his or her income is going up, and it is this 
which leads to another and more immediately serious prob- 
lem before the Government. In response to the rise of some 
17 per cent. in the cost of living, standard rates of wages 
have in many instances been raised by some 1o per cent., 
the total increase perhaps amounting in the leading in- 
dustries to some £100 millions a year. In addition there has 
been a large increase in the total remuneration paid to wage- 
earners through more workers, men, women and lads, being 
taken on, through extra overtime, extra bonuses and so 
forth. It was in an attempt to keep wages stable that the 
Government wisely decided also to attempt to keep the 
cost of essential foodstuffs stable by subsidies which are now 
costing some {£60 millions a year. The kingpin of the infla- 
tion problem is in fact to be found in the stability of wages, 
and the food subsidies were introduced forthis very purpose 
notwithstanding that prices of other articles less essen- 
tial might rise in response either to scarcity of supply or 
increased demand through increased purchasing power. 
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To demand additional wages because the prices of non- 
essential goods had risen would be to demand that in no 
circumstances shall the standard of life fall in any respect. In 
war such a demand cannot be met. It has not been and could 
not be met either in Germany or France and but for the extent 
to which we can temporarily live on capital, it could not 
possibly have been or be now met here consistently with 
the extreme war effort that we are being called upon to make. 

The original rise of prices in September last was due to 
particular circumstances such as the fall of the exchange, 
cost of war insurance and increased freights. For the future, 
unless for some reason foreign nations can squeeze us and 
make us pay more for the imports that we must have, the 
only cause for increased prices will be internal pressure from 
constantly increasing purchasing power in this country, due 
either to government expenditure not being covered by 
taxes or by genuine savings and therefore to government 
borrowing being inflationary in character, or to wages rising 
all round as a result of competition for labour between 
employers. Increases for the latter reason are the more 
insidious and likely to be the more important and they will 
have the further effect that as wages rise all new orders and 
contracts placed by the Government will cost more and 
government expenditure will go up without any equiva- 
lent increase in output. This latter development is likely 
if unchecked to become much more marked as our war 
programme really gets into full swing. While most wage- 
earners probably wish to remain in the industries to which 
they are accustomed and in their existing homes, there is 
undoubtedly a spread of competitive bidding between 
one employer and another, following particularly contracts 
placed by the Government on a “cost plus profit” basis, 
in the course of which various inducements in the way 
of high remuneration are made. For instance, though it 
is vital for ourselves and our Allies that our output of coal 
should be maintained and indeed increased, skilled men 
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from the coal-mines are, it is said, being enticed away to 
the engineering industry. Labour on the land has certainly 
been leaving for munition works. Men are likely also to 
leave industries working for export for similar reasons. 
There is nothing even to prevent men who are passed over 
for the army because they are in reserved occupations then 
leaving these occupations for more remunerative employ- 
ment in some other job. 

As our effort becomes greater and greater it will become 
apparent that this is a process which cannot be allowed to 
continue and that we cannot combine a maximum war effort 
without inflation with a policy of complete /sissez faire 
towards the control of labour. What is the good of paying 
£60 millions a year in subsidies to keep wages stable if by 
another route they continue to mount? The water will be 
dammed at one main point of outflow, but will seep round 
through a thousand other channels. The Government 
presumably had this danger in mind when the Control 
of Employment Act was passed in September last, but 
concessions were made to parliamentary criticism which 
impaired seriously the efficiency of this measure. Both 
our enemies and our Allies have found it necessary to 
control the labour market. In Germany everything is 
controlled and was indeed controlled long before the war. 
In France no man or woman is allowed to make a change 
of occupation without the leave of the Government. Our 
nation has willingly—but, alas, very late—agreed to national 
military service because it recognised that dire need made 
it inevitable. It is a much smaller step to agree to whatever 
limitations as regards change of occupation are shown to 
be essential in order to avoid a fatal weakening of our 
economic and financial foundations. This is a matter which 
the Government and the trade unions should consider in 
the light, not of the past, but of the vital interests of the 
nation in the desperate, and perhaps prolonged, struggle in 
which we are now engaged. 
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Let us assume, however, for the moment that the Govern- 
ment takes all measures to limit, as far as vital needs allow, 
the dissipation of our liquid capital assets, and on the other 
hand to control wages. Let us suppose, in fact, that a com- 
paratively stable price-level is maintained. We are brought 
then finally to the budget and to the strictly financial 
problem revealed to us in Sir John Simon’s speech. He 
estimated the current year’s expenditure at £2,667 millions. 
He calculated the total revenue at {£1,234 millions. There 
remains to be found by borrowing £1,433 millions, sub- 
ject to what the new Purchase Tax will yield. We can 
for the present, without much danger, dismiss this latter 
consideration, since its yield in that period is likely both to 
be comparatively small and to be swallowed up in increased 
expenditure beyond what Sir John Simon allowed for. 
An adequate discussion in this article of all sides of the 
financial and economic problems involved is not easy. The 
simplest course may be to state a series of propositions. 

(1) As the war lasts, the financial and economic strain is 
bound to grow more severe. In the first place, Government 
expenditure will increase greatly. In the second place, 
“living on capital” will be likely to diminish, involving 
further demands on the public both to reduce their con- 
sumption, and either to bear increased taxation or to save 
more. For “living on capital” almost automatically pro- 
vides additional savings. If a man sells $4,000 of American 
securities to the Government the latter pays him {£1,000 
here. The Government has the dollars to set against the 
sterling paid out and the investor has £1,000 capital to 
invest in this country. If Australia sells us goods and leaves 
the sterling so obtained here, in effect she lends this country 
the money temporarily and invests it here. If no new private 
capital issues are made for new works, the savings usually 
devoted to that purpose are available to be lent to the 
Government. If companies and individuals or municipali- 
ties let their plants and houses depreciate, the money normally 
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devoted to this purpose can also be invested in loans to the 
Government. All these methods of living on capital now 
provide us with many hundreds of millions for investment 
a year—perhaps £700 millions or more. But, if the war is 
prolonged, and but for additional borrowing abroad, the 
amount available, at any rate to buy in foreign countries, 
must become less. It should be understood that the conse- 
quence of this, so far as the necessity of savings is 
concerned, cannot be evaded by making more exports; for 
exports, while invaluable to enable us to purchase imports, 
reduce pro tanto the amount of goods available for con- 
sumption at home without reducing the amount of purchas- 
ing power within the country. Thus, if undue increases in 
price are not to follow, there must be additional savings. 
It must also be noted that in taking credit for the savings 
resulting from “living on capital” at home through the 
diminution of expenditure on depreciation and new capital, 
we have “mopped up” practically all normal savings, since 
it is to these two objects that these latter are devoted. 
Any long-term policy must therefore take into account the 
constantly increasing intensity of the problem before us. 
(2) As Government expenditure increases, so will civilian 
incomes in general and purchasing power increase to the 
extent that unemployed or new workers are enrolled in indus- 
try or longer hours are worked. But the whole argument of 
these pages goes to show that, failing a wholly unlooked for 
increase in total output, civilian consumption must tend to 
decrease if our war effort is to be adequate. In other words, 
the general population with more money to spend must 
spend less. This is to ask much of ordinary human nature. 
A man who has never had much to spend and has many 
wants, and who suddenly finds he has more money, may 
resist the temptation not to consume more and may save 
the rest voluntarily. But will such a human being, man or 
woman, voluntarily save enough in such circumstances 
to reduce his former standard of living, though for war 
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purposes this may be necessary and will indeed in one way 
or another—and if by no other means then by inflation—be 
inevitable. Can the National Savings Movement by itself 
alone, and however successful, be expected to achieve so 
much ? 

(3) The two problems, (a) of holding down civilian con- 
sumption and (b) providing the Government by taxation 
and savings with enough money, are two sides of the same 
medal. In effect the people as a whole, after reserving the 
minimum needed for their day-to-day consumption and to 
meet their financial commitments and liabilities, have to 
return to the Government by way of taxation or savings 
the income that the Government’s expenditure has put in 
their pockets. It was this which led Mr. Keynes to urge that 
the fairest and most satisfactory method, for the wage- 
earning class at least, was the establishment of a system of 
compulsory deferred pay. But, politically and in other ways, 
this proposal comes up against great obstacles. In any event 
Sir John Simon rejected it. Thus it becomes necessary 
to consider how by other alternatives the end in view can 
be, as it must be, reached. 

(4) It is impossible for an “outsider” to give any figures 
which may not contain gross errors. It may be that, the rise 
of prices being taken into account, normal savings plus the 
savings provided by the sale of foreign assets plus borrow- 
ing from sterling countries may give us, say £800 millions 
or £900 millions towards the £1,433 millions required, leav- 
ing £500 millions to £600 millions still to be found out of 
new savings after the public have had extracted from them 
the new taxes. The richer income-tax-paying class—except 
for the few new rich—cannot do much to increase their 
savings. As Sir John Simon said, to reduce everyone with 
over £2,000 a year to that figure would only provide {60 
millions. And that sum could only be found by those 
concerned shutting up their houses, and putting the burden 
of rates on to other shoulders, by dismissing dependants, 
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cutting off charities and so forth. Institutional saving, i.e. by 
institutions, banks, insurance companies, industrial com- 
panies and so forth, cannot be very greatly increased with- 
out inflation. 

One is driven to the conclusion that the greater part of the 
residual sum required must necessarily come from the great 
bulk of the population which will receive and, if there is 
no serious inflation, should retain in full value the majority 
of the Government’s expenditure, and whose consumption 
represents more than three-quarters of the total consumption 
of the country. 

If so, how is it to be found? The National Savings Move- 
ment will provide a very large amount. But for reasons 
already given it seems beyond human power for their efforts 
alone, without further government measures, to meet the 
whole bill. Just as in the case of military service, a point of 
intensity is reached where the individual can no longer tell 
what further and exceptional sacrifices duty demands and 
when full liberty can no longer be left to him. 

(5) “We are aiming”, Sir John Simon said, “‘at maintain- 
ing a level economy in which prices and profits and re- 
munerations are kept as steady as war conditions will allow, 
and in which the flow of such goods as are available for 
civilian consumption is kept in regulated supply”. He 
instanced, as the measures taken to that end, restriction of 
imports applying to 75 per cent. of the total value of all 
imports, control of raw materials, control of staple food- 
stuffs, subsidisation of certain essential foodstuffs, con- 
trol of certain industries, control of foreign exchange, 
control of prices through the Prices of Goods Acts, 
instancing all these measures as “part and parcel of a 
single economic policy”. Through the Purchase Tax he has 
carried this policy further by wisely, in the writer’s opinion, 
imposing a wide measure of indirect taxation. He went 
further again in his subsequent speech by stating, as regards 
the income tax, that “the Government might have to have 
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recourse, before the war was ended, to this instrument of 
taxation in most formidable fashion”—he certainly offered 
no assurance to the contrary. “The fact must be faced that 
there must be a substantial increase of tax at the lower end, 
though, naturally, the Government must let those people 
who were in the very lowest position have such protection 
as they could. He had felt that it was his duty to enlarge 
the field in which surtax could be imposed, but the addi- 
tional revenue which would hereafter be obtained from 
incomes of between {1,500 and {£2,000 a year would, 
comparatively speaking, be small.” 

In place, therefore, of Mr. Keynes’s scheme Sir John 
Simon hoped to avoid inflation, and at the same time to 
find his money, by subsidies to keep necessities at a stable 
price, by indirect taxation, by further direct taxation and, 
presumably from his words, largely on the now famous class 
earning {10 a week and under, from the National Savings 
Movement and from public loans, the bulk of which must 
be subscribed by institutions. The Government may 
intend also, or be forced, to extend still further rationing, 
and this, together with a growing shortage of many articles, 
may compel much greater saving merely owing to there 
being little for people to spend their earnings on. This is 
the direction in which the German economy in similar 
circumstances has to work. 

Let us take the budget aspect. It is hardly possible for 
an outsider with no official knowledge to estimate whether 
by such measures the Government will find this year the new 
money still to be found, amounting, on the hypotheses we 
have made, to perhaps £500 million or £600 million. He 
has stated the rate to be applied in respect of the Purchase 
Tax is to be “not a small contemptible rate but something 
substantial”. Nevertheless, in view of all the preparations 
to be made and organisation to be created, not a great deal 
can be expected this year. We must also, it is to be presumed, 
for this year ignore Sir John Simon’s references to further 
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additional income tax burdens, since he appeared to have 
no date in mind for such new impositions. Thus we 
have to look to the lending capacity of the nation to make 
up the gap. Can the National Savings Movement together 
with non-inflationary borrowing from the income-tax paying 
class and from institutions provide the whole amount? 
While it is much to be hoped that under Sir Robert 
Kindersley’s stimulating leadership the National Savings 
Campaign may surpass even his most ardent hopes, only 
the future can give the answer. It is certain that any 
large additional increase in Government expenditure must 
tequite most drastic measures, 

That the Government’s plan is not likely, as it stands, 
to be a complete barrier to inflation is not open to much 
doubt. There is one fatal flaw in it. Despite food sub- 
sidies, despite all the controls, the determination of 
wages is left absolutely free to be settled, not accord- 
ing to vital national interests, but, so far as basic rates are 
concerned, by negotiations between employers and em- 
ployed according to peace-time methods and for the rest by 
competition, which must become more and more acute, 
between one employer and another. It may be noted that 
railway workers are at this moment demanding from the 
railway companies increases of basic rates which would 
amount to some {15 millions more. Suppose again that the 
Purchase Tax to be imposed turns out to be at a heavy rate. 
It must at once increase the cost of living. As matters stand 
at present, the big trade unions would demand an all-round 
increase of wages. It is true that indirect taxation of the 
character of this tax has been proved in all countries and 
times to be an effective and suitable method of obtaining 
revenue, but under such conditions it would, of course, be 
reduced to an absurdity. The dog would chase its own tail. 

Those who urge restriction of the freedom of labour and 
control of wages are certain to lay themselves open to 
violent criticism, But their consciences can be quite clear. 
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Their object is to maintain, not to lower, real wages, and to 
protect, not only vital national interests, but the poorest and 
most defenceless from the unjust consequences of inflation. 
It cannot be repeated too often that there is no way of escape 
but only a choice of alternatives. Rea/ wages cannot possibly 
be increased and must almost certainly be diminished in such 
a wat as this. The amount of goods available for the civilian 
population cannot be increased and must almost certainly 
be diminished, even if our total output including war goods 
is rapidly increased. Let the rich by all means be forced to 
reduce theit consumption to the bone, but since in total it 
is relatively minute, no appreciable relief can be obtained 
from this source. No one should complain that Sir John 
Simon limited dividends because otherwise, to use his own 
words, shareholders “may be tempted to devote a good 
deal of them to the purposes of consumption”. Those words 
indeed support the whole argument of these pages. Share- 
holders have not so very many votes and can be “treated 
rough”. They are more comfortably off on the average than 
the rest of their fellow citizens and should not complain. 
Yet the sum concerned is very small compared with the total 
consumption of the nation and, since it is consumption that 
matters, Sir John Simon’s words are directly applicable to the 
whole as well as to the part. As between one plan or another 
and the no-plan of inflation there is, from this point of view, 
no difference except as to which achieves the greatest fair- 
ness of distribution of a definitely limited supply. Anything 
else is an illusion. The Government should constantly bear 
in mind this fundamental fact. It is not by chance that both 
our enemies and our Allies have long ago by their policy 
been forced to recognise it. Some moderate amount of 
inflation may be inevitable and indeed useful in such 
extreme times. But an uncontrolled inflation is disastrous. 

The formation of a united Government to lead a united 
nation gives hope that the inescapable facts will now be 
faced without hesitation. Till quite recently war in its 
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harshness had not come home sufficiently to the minds of 
the people to make it easy to run counter to innate senti- 
ments and prejudices, and, for whatever reason, the late 
Government made little effort to enlighten them. It was 
content to fear rather than to lead public opinion. Now that 
there is no possible excuse for any failure to recognise the 
extreme nature of the effort demanded from every one of 
us, all this may be different. If the war lasts, our expendi- 
ture must become much greater, and then measures much 
more severe than those indicated by Sir John Simon will be 
necessary. If the war lasts, it is quite certain that a policy 
of complete /aissez-faire as regards the movements of labour 
or the determination of wages will no longer be possible. 
While our expenditure will increase, the goods available 
for civilians will decrease. It may be that the safest line of 
progress will be through the institution of an “iron ration” 
at subsidised prices covering the essentials of life, food, 
clothing and so forth, coupled with the stabilisation of 
wages. The scarcity of other goods would lead to an 


increase in the unspent portion of incomes in general and, 
after deduction of taxation, the balance must in some form 
or other be saved. 





FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
ARMY* 


I 


OST articles which have appeared on France at war 

fall into one of two classes. Some of them discuss 

the technical and material aspect of France’s war effort, as, 
for example, the formidable system of the Maginot Line, or 
the French Navy and the important part that it plays in the 
destruction of U-boats and mines as well as in the working 
of the convoys and of the blockade, or again the economic 
structure of France, which, with the help of the increasing 
contribution of the colonies and of severe restrictions put 
on the consumption of the civilian population, is able to 
attain comparatively easily a high degree of self-sufficiency. 
The other class of articles are intended to explain French 
war aims. In this respect they endeavour to couple, not 
without difficulty, the prudent laconism of official pro- 
nouncements with the various opinions on the matter 
which have lately appeared in the French press—as to 
which it need only be said that they are all the more striking 
and expressed in all the greater detail in so far as they are 
put forward by private individuals or irresponsible bodies. 
However interesting these approaches to the question of 
France at war may be, it seems to me that they leave out the 
essential thing. War is primarily a political phenomenon, 
which the analysis of the technical means and economic 
factors involved may aptly describe, but cannot fully ex- 
plain. Further, a war such as this war is such a complex of 
action and passion that to a large degree its nature remains 
obscure to those who are engaged in it. In these circum- 

* By a French contributor. 
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stances it is rather vain, I think, at the beginning of a con- 
flict which will probably be long, to ask what are the aims 
pursued by a people who no doubt saw clearly that it had 
to fight and did not flinch, but certainly did not want war. 
These hazardous anticipations only reflect the attempts 
of a minority to understand now a state of affairs which 
will only be intelligible to the historians of the future. 

The essential reality seems to me to lie between the two 
extremes. War is both an experiment and an experience. It 
is up to us to profit from its lessons by understanding it as 
such. Through the fearsome trial which it imposes on a 
nation, war reveals its structure like a surgical operation, 
and it shows up its functions like a disease those of an 
organism. It is also a pitiless test of the relative power of the 
forces opposed and of the relative strength of the com- 
plex machinery through which they are organised. It is 
thus rich in teaching for the reconstruction of that stable 
international equilibrium which we call peace. 

It is this experimental point of view which I want to dis- 
cuss here in regard to France at war. I should like to 
describe how she reacts physically to the war in order to 
win it, and how she reacts psychologically to her own 
action. This should provide an exceptional opportunity of 
understanding what France is, and one that may usefully 
enlighten us as to France’s outlook at the end of the war and 
her rdle as a vital element in the European system. 

Moreover, this empirical viewpoint is in keeping with the 
present attitude of the French people. The outbreak of war 
was to them the supreme disillusion at the end of a long 
series of bitter disappointments. This bitterness has not 
weakened in any way their resolution to go through with 
the struggle; on the contrary, it has stiffened it; but it has 
had the effect of inspiring them with an extreme caution— 
with a profound mistrust of ideas and a firm determination 
to find out and face the hard facts. To-day, it might be said, 
the peasant side of France predominates over the intellectual 
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side. The plain man feels that there is something scandalous 
in the recurrence of a conflict of such magnitude after only 
twenty years. Hence the absolute determination of everyone 
this time to arrive at some radical solution. I/ faut en finir. 

But the more they are resolved to make an end of it after 
the war, the more careful they are to-day in their search for 
the right solution. They want to build a firm edifice in 
which their peaceful civilisation may find shelter for at least 
half a century. That is the object of their observations and 
inquiries. For that purpose they need solid foundations 
based on essential realities. They want to use only real 
forces, to rely only on proved truths. Nothing else 
matters. 

This silent searching has already begun. What direction 
does it take? That can best be discovered by studying the 
main aspects of the French war effort and the way in which 
France reacts to it. Such a study, to be complete, would 
require an examination of the economic and financial 
‘drive’ and the sacrifices of France’s civil population, as 
well as some account of her sea-power and her colonial 
empire. But within the limits of this article it must suffice 
to discuss the dominant feature of her whole war-effort— 
the Army and the Maginot Line. 


II 


HE general mobilisation order of September 2, 1939, 
called to arms nearly 5,500,000 Frenchmen, that is, all 
men fit for active service between the ages of 20 and 40, a 
great many of those between 40 and 49, and all officers on 
the reserved list up to 60 and 65 years of age. 
That should never be forgotten. Five and a half million 
men under arms, within a few days, out of a population of 
thirty-eight and a half million,* already cruelly ravaged 


* The latest census (1936) gave a total population of 41,906,000, 
of whom 2,454,300 were foreigners. 
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a generation earlier by a war which had cost France 
1,400,000 killed and about 1,000,000 severely wounded and 
mutilated. No nation in the world but France was capable, 
morally and physically, of such a feat. 

The French military effort has not been limited to the 
mother-country, and due account must be taken of colonial 
contingents. In the French Empire conscription applies 
only to French citizens, whose number may be reckoned at 
about three million out of a total of seventy-five million. 
Special troops led by French officers are recruited from the 
native peoples by a system under which the drawing of lots 
is combined with voluntary long-term enlistment. One of 
the most remarkable features of the war has been the ardent 
loyalty displayed throughout the Empire. by its coloured 
populations. This loyalty would be unthinkable if half the 
German and Russian propaganda on the theme of ‘ imperial- 
ist exploitation ’ were true. It is due on the one hand to the 
gratitude of the natives for all that France has done for their 
material progress, for their education and for their gradual 
political assimilation during the last half-century, and on 
the other hand to their deep instinctive hatred of the racial 
creed and brutal conduct of the Third Reich. All this 
explains why the number of voluntary enlistments has been 
so great in the French colonies—far greater, indeed, than 
the Government required. And nowhere, it may be noted, 
has the proportion been so high as in the former German 
colony of the Cameroons, which has been under French 
mandate since 1919. 

Figures must not be quoted, but those of the last war 
are public knowledge. Between 1914 and 1918 the French 
colonies supplied the Home Country with 275,000 men— 
of whom 65 per cent. came from West Africa, 16 per cent. 
from Indo-China and 15 per cent. from Madagascar. Now, 
as M. Mandel, Minister for the Colonies, has pointed out, 
the war-potential both in material resources and in man- 
power has considerably increased since 1919, and the figures 
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quoted above should be considered as a minimum. Further- 
more, these figures only cover the Colonies properly so- 
called, which ate under the Colonial Ministry. They do not 
take into account either the Protectorates such as Morocco 
and Tunisia, or the Colonies administered by the Ministry 
of the Interior which are an integral part of France, as, for 
example, the French West Indies and Algeria. They thus 
leave out the North African b/c and its considerable army 
which is one of the strongest bases of French power, and 
therefore of the power of the Entente, in the Mediterranean 
world. 

Since September, taking advantage of the calm which has 
reigned on the Western Front and in order to meet the 
imperative needs of the economic situation, the Govern- 
ment has sent back to their homes all soldiers and N.C.O.s 
between 44 and 49 years of age, a great number of skilled 
workmen, and 10 per cent. of the factory workers between 
30 and 4o. It must be emphasised that these are purely 
temporary measures which will last only as long as circum- 
stances will permit. If need be, all these men can be recalled 
within a few hours, since according to the law every French- 
man remains at the disposal of the military authorities up 
to 50 and is further liable between 50 and 52 to be called up 
for A.R.P. service. Moreover, if the Government has tem- 
porarily released some men since September, it has called 
others to the colours: those aged between 40 and 44 who 
were not called up at the outbreak of war, most of the new 
class made up of the young men born in 1919, and those 
who, exempted when they were of age to do their military 
service as physically unfit, have been reported fit after a fresh 
medical examination. All changes taken into account, the 
number of Frenchmen in arms in April 1940 could be esti- 
mated at four and a half million. 

The advisability of such a gigantic effort has sometimes 
been questioned in Britain in view of the strength of the 
Maginot Line and the calm prevailing on the Western Front 
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on the one hand and the severe drain which it imposes on 
productive labour on the other. The big economic effort 
and sacrifices which it entails for the civilian population can- 
not be denied, and indeed they testify magnificently to the 
patriotic spirit of the French nation. But from the purely 
military point of view, the criticism seems ill-grounded and 
unfair. Unfair because it was only this instantaneous and 
general mobilisation in September and the constant watch 
and readiness since then which gave and is still giving time 
to Britain and the British Empire to assemble, train, equip, 
and transport the vast army which will be necessary for 
that extension of the conflict which is now beginning. 
And the criticism seems ill-grounded when one thinks 
of the immense obligations the French High Command 
has to carry out. First General Gamelin had to keep a very big 
army in the north-east of France at the outset to meet the 
German challenge and to try to relieve the pressure exerted 
on the Poles. In spite of the exceptional strength of the 
Maginot Line and the growing reinforcements of the B.E.F. 
this army, which is under the command of General Georges, 
had to be kept at a formidable strength, not only on account 
of the numerical superiority of the Germans, but also to be 
ready to meet a challenge—always possible—from the enemy 
either through Switzerland or more probably, as events have 
shown, through Holland and Belgium. In these circum- 
stances it was a very long front which had to be guarded— 
from the North Sea to theJura. And it must be added that 
in this respect the French Army and the B.E.F. did not 
waste their time; for they built up an extensive and thor- 
ough system of fortifications, several lines deep, which 
reinforces the Maginot Line and prolongs it on both sides 
along the Belgian and the Swiss frontiers. But that is only 
a part of the picture. In addition to the continental theatre 
of operations there has always been another potential theatre, 
owing to the close relationship between the Axis Powers, 
namely, the Mediterranean. This has obliged France not 
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only to keep watch over the strong natural defences of 
the Alps, but also to maintain very large forces in North 
Africa under General Nogues and in Syria under General 
Weygand. To say that all these precautions were entirely 
unnecessary since no major operation has taken place either 
on the Western Front or in the Mediterranean was as if one 
said that the Dover Patrol was useless since the cross- 
Channel communications between England and France 
have never been endangered. 

I do not think, therefore, that the fact that for the whole 
winter all was quiet on the French front or fronts was serious 
ground for arguing, as some economically minded people 
were inclined to do, against the size of the French mobilisa- 
tion. But there was another series of conclusions, no less 
mistaken and dangerous, drawn from that same fact by the 
exponents of a different school of thought. These people 
approved of the magnitude of the French mobilisation: they 
thought that it was necessary, but that it was sufficient by 
itself and that there was no need for any supplementary help 
from the British, at least in France. The main value, accord- 
ing to them, of the immensity of the French military effort 
was that it would enable Britain to dispense with any major 
military contribution and allow her to concentrate upon 
tasks more in accordance with her traditions and resources— 
naval warfare and blockade, armaments, and last, but not 
least, the building up of an overwhelming air force. 

This seemed at first sight to be quite a rational idea, based 
on the rational principle of specialisation of work. The truth 
is that it was far too rational and did not take into account 
all-important factors—military, economic and psychological 
—which explain the need for a considerable British Expedi- 
tionary Force on French soil. From the military point of 
. view, there was the necessity, mentioned above and now 
grimly manifest, for covering, notably on the left of the 
Maginot Line, a front much more extensive than it may 
appear from the communiqués. From the economic point of 
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view it was, and still is, urgent to give back to the war- 
economy machine of France part of the labour which was 
snatched away by general mobilisation and which it badly 
needs. Two examples will suffice. In the banks and big 
companies about 45 per cent. of the clerical staff are mobi- 
lised. In agriculture the autumn sowings suffered so much 
from the absence of men and from a very severe winter 
that it was estimated at the beginning of the spring that 
only 30 per cent. had been successful. Fortunately the 
French Government was then able to organise a system of 
special leave for the mobilised peasants belonging to the 
older age-classes in order that they might help to start again 
with new sowings. Otherwise the harvest would have been 
a disaster. Even now, exceptionally favourable weather will 
be necessary to avoid a big drop as compared with the nor- 
mal yield. As Sir Walter Layton has put it: “It would be 
very unfortunate if our merchant ships had to import ad- 
ditional supplies of food across submarine-infested seas 
because we had not been able to take full advantage of the 
tich food-growing territories of France.”* 

But apart from these technical reasons, military and eco- 
nomic, very strong in themselves, there are also moral con- 
siderations which cannot be forgotten. In case, indeed, 
we were inclined to forget them, German and Communist 
propaganda has been doing its best every day to remind us 
of them. In the first place, however the experts may explain 
it away, the fact that there is an alarming shortage of 
labour in France when there are still not much less than 
a million unemployed in England remains a mystery to 
ordinary Frenchmen, especially when there is so much talk 
about the possibilities of union and of a rational sharing of re- 
sources and activities between the two countries. Secondly, 
it is obviously very difficult to resist the implications, both 
economic and moral, of a remark which was made, I under- 
stand, by a French Minister to his British colleague: “Every 

* “ France’s Economic Effort ” in London Calling, No. 31. 
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time an English soldier under 30 puts his foot on French 
soil, it means a French soldier over 40 returning to his field 
ot to his factory.” Such thoughts and questionings cannot 
be fully met by the reminder that Britain has taken most 
of the burden of the Allied effort on sea and in the air. 

More generally speaking, it is essential for the good work- 
ing of the Franco-British Entente, on which not only victory 
itself depends but its outcome too, that on all fronts, in all 
fields, in all respects the two Allies should contribute to the 
common effort, not, of course, in a strictly equal manner 
—for the resources they possess are in no given case equal, 
being for the most part complementary—but according to 
a fair proportion, so as to avoid giving to public opinion in 
one of the partner nations the fatal impression that the other 
is either selfish or powerless. That is why the presence in 
France of as big a B.E.F. as is technically possible and 
desirable is a primary psychological necessity of the Entente. 

“Les Frangais donnent leurs poitrines, les Anglais leurs 
machines”: that has been the favourite slogan of German 
propaganda at the Front. Of course the good sense of the 
French people, intelligently enlightened by the authorities, 
has not been deceived, and no doubts need be entertained as 
to the splendid morale of the French Army. It is unshakable 
and will remain unshakable for as long as the war lasts. But 
we must not think only of the war-alliance, but also of the 
work of international reconstruction, which we, British and 
French, will have to do sogether. (If we do not do it together, 
it will not be done at all.) That work will require complete 
mutual confidence, which a friendship without arriére-pensées 
alone can give. We can never take too much pains to estab- 
lish and preserve this friendship; and in this respect it must 
be borne in mind that for the great mass of the French, who 
have little understanding of naval warfare and blockade but 
who have a deep experience and an almost physical sense of 
the war on land, there is nothing that can touch their peasant 
hearts more than the fraternity of the trenches. 
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Ill 


ESIDES the magnitude of the mobilisation of man- 

power for military purposes, there are features of the 
modern French Army about which the British people should 
know more, I think, in order better to understand how 
the war affects France. 

The first is the very low level of pay. A private is paid 
frs. 0-75 a day—that is 1d. Those who are in the very first 
line (to a depth of about 5 miles) receive a supplement of 
1o francs a day (about 1s. 2d.). Even if one takes into 
account various privileges that are not granted, at least to 
the same extent, to the British soldier, such as free rations 
of wine or beer and tobacco, free postage, free travel on 
the leave trains (10 days every 4 months), etc., this is far 
removed from the 25.-25. 6d. a day of the British pay-roll, 
not to mention the Canadian or Australian. The same 
applies to the allowances paid to needy families of mobilised 
men. In Paris the wife receives for herself 12 francs (15. 4d.) 
a day and 5.50 francs (8¢.) per child; in the provinces the 
rate is adjusted according to the size of the locality and 
is about 7 or 8 francs (10d.) for the wife and 4 to 4.50 
francs (6d.) for each child. The corresponding British 
figures are much higher.* 

In sum it has been calculated that if the French Army were 
paid on the British scale, it would cost over {400,000,000 
more a year to maintain than it does to-day.t 

* These figures would have to be corrected in order to take into 
consideration the difference in the standard of living between the two 
countries, and in each country the difference between the nominal 
value and the real purchasing power of the currencies. A further con- 
trast between the British and the French systems of allowances is that 
no deduction is made in France from the pay of the soldiers, and that 
the money is supplied largely by the National Solidarity Fund, which 
is maintained by the sums deducted from the salaries and incomes of 
civilians of military age placed in reserved occupations, as, for instance, 


armament factory workers. 
t “ France’s War Effort ”, The Economist, April 20, 1940. 
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Now this régime, worthy of ancient Sparta, by no 
means constitutes a problem in itse/f. It has its roots in 
age-old principles which are deeply engraved in the French 
character—one being that to serve in the Army is an honour 
and that in any case money is nothing to him who is ready 
to risk his life; another that when /a Patrie est en danger the 
citizen ceases to have any right to an easy life; and another 
that in times of emergency one must avoid spending money 
and rely rather on the resources of intelligence, courage and 
capacity for work among the population. But if there is no 
problem in so far as France alone is concerned, it cannot be 
doubted that the comparison of the French and British 
systems, coupled with a rate of exchange greatly in favour 
of the British Army in France, raises a difficulty of a psycho- 
logical kind which may affect the good relations of the B.E.F. 
with the French Army and civil population, and which 
German and Communist propaganda is only too prompt 
to exploit. It never pays to deny facts or to delay matters. 
Although a minor one, here is an Anglo-French problem 
which requires attention and will not be solved except by 
an Anglo-French solution, that is, by contributions on both 
sides—which need not be of the same nature—so as to re- 
duce the far too wide existing gap between the two systems. 

The second feature of the French Army I would like to 
stress is its democratic recruiting system and its rdle in the 
general frame of French democracy in war-time. 

All classes of society are mingled one with the other in 
such a constant physical solidarity and spiritual brother- 
hood as hardly exist in normal times, even in France. Com- 
missions are not the prerogative of any social or intellectual 
élite, but are given to those, whatever their origin, who 
before, during and after their military service have given 
proof of particular aptitude and have taken the practical and 
theoretical courses of study required to qualify as reserve 
officers. In France at war, the Army is the embodiment of 
the best virtues of French social and moral democracy. 
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The Army is gradually becoming conscious of this, and 
thus attains a kind of civic sense of responsibility not only 
for the salvation of France in the present emergency but 
also for her future destiny. At the same time there is among 
the civilian population an immense feeling of respect, ad- 
miration, gratitude and compassion for the soldiers. The 
Army in fact is the first and foremost thought of the whole 
nation. Anyone who has listened to the wireless or read the 
newspapers or studied the accounts of parliamentary debates 
in Britain and France cannot have failed to notice the great 
difference in the space devoted to the interests and pre- 
occupations of the men in arms. In Britain, however deep 
the sympathy of the public for those who protect them, the 
fighting services are regarded as the servants of the nation. 
In France, I would almost say that the reverse is true: noth- 
ing or nobody counts there except in so far as it or he helps 
the Army to achieve victory. It is not that France has 
suddenly turned militarist. Very far from it. It is that the 
Army, as I have said, constitutes by its strength, its com- 
position and its spirit the essence of the nation. 

These two facts—its own new-born consciousness of civic 
responsibility and the place it has won in public esteem— 
give the Army an importance which is not always fully 
realised abroad. Of course the Army does not dabble in 
politics. That is a fundamental principle on which the 
Republic is based—a principle that is followed even to 
the point that no bye-elections are held in France in war- 
time because so many electors are mobilised. In fact the 
French in arms hate politics as much as they enjoy them 
in normal peaceful times. But on certain essential questions, 
which directly touch its interests or its sensibility, the 
Army holds strong views, to which Parliament (a good 
third of the deputies are serving with the colours) and 
the Government are bound to pay the greatest attention. 
These questions are: Communist activities (which the sol- 
diers consider as sheer treason), the reserved occupations 
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(as to which they very much resent any injustice that may 
occur), the Anglo-French alliance (“as close and intimate 
as possible, but the British must not let us down again after 
the war”), and war aims (I/ faut en finir). 


IV 


HE character of the French army is derived from that 

of its component elements. First there are the peasants. 
Whereas a great many workers over 30 are in reserved 
occupations in armament industries, there are no reserved 
occupations in agriculture. On the other hand, there are 
very few peasant officers; the reserve officers—with the sole 
exception of those who gained a commission on the battle- 
fields of the last war—being drawn mainly from those who 
attend special courses of military preparation while at the 
University. The result, in a country where the peasants re- 
present 48 per cent. of the population, is that the ranks are 
mainly composed of peasants. The peasant stock—the 
piéttaille whose praises were sung in magnificent verse by 
Péguy, himself a peasant, killed at the battle of the Marne in 
1914—is the basis of the French Army perhaps even more 
than it is the basis of the French nation. Consequently the 
French Army assumes a definite character which it is worth 
trying to define. It is an army vested with immense resources 
of physical and moral resistance, trained to hard work and 
unfailing courage. It is at its best when it entrenches itself 
in its own land in order to defend it. It is not an army for 
adventure and crusade. Conquest has no appeal to it. It 
is precisely the opposite of the German Army: It is in 
essence an instrument of security. It is as remote as possible 
from being an instrument of imperialism. 

But there is another aspect of the modern French Army, 
which is to be found not so much in the ranks of the 
ordinary infantry, where peasants predominate, as in the 
specialised units, like those which man the Maginot Line or 
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compose the mechanised divisions, and among the officers 
generally, including the reservists. This is a great apprecia- 
tion of technical skill and a very definite taste for efficiency. 

Those who were accustomed to look upon the French as 
easy-going or light-hearted or lacking a due sense of order 
have found it difficult to recognise them now. For they 
have suddenly revealed themselves as the most sponta- 
neously disciplined of all peoples, and the most serious and 
diligent. It is in the Army, of course, that this metamor- 
phosis has been most apparent, but from the Army it has 
spread to the nation in so far as it is being increasingly 
regimented for war. Everywhere the thought of efficiency, 
of output, has replaced the thought of happiness, the idea of 
duty and responsibility that of the rights of the individual. 
We are faced, indeed, with a very definite hardening of the 
French character. Practical intelligence takes precedence 
over speculative intelligence, will over sensibility. I do 
not think that /¢ dowce France will ever abandon anything 
of her gentle humanity or lose her gift for making 
an art of happiness; but I do believe that the great moral 
changes she is now undergoing will leave profound traces 
on the mentality of the generations who will have to take 
their part in rebuilding a peaceful world. Already it is quite 
clear that those who are engaged most closely in the grim 
struggle are equipping themselves not only to resist and 
defeat the assaults of totalitarian inhumanity, but also to 
face the vast undertakings and responsibilities of post-war 
civilisation. 


V 


N a sense—in a sense which was not understood at the 
time abroad or even in France—the making of the 
Maginot Line was an illustration of this underlying, now 
predominant aspect of the French character. 
So much has been written on this “ Line”, now as 
famous as the Long Walls of Athens, the Roman Limes or 
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the Great Wall of China, that it seems as if there were no 
more words needed to describe it. But if the wonders of its 
technical organisation and the fine morale of those who man 
it have been widely and quite justly praised, its political 
significance and the all-important conclusions which the 
French are inclined to draw from the fact of its existence 
and the function it fulfils have been very much over- 
looked. 

Planned as early as 1926 by Painlevé, and begun in 1928 
with the faith of an apostle by Maginot, Minister for 
National Defence (1928-31), it took ten years to build— 
from Switzerland to Strasbourg and from Strasbourg to 
Luxembourg—at a cost of some 7oo million pounds. Its 
creation and progressive strengthening were always in close 
relation to the development of the international situation, 
assuming in French eyes an ever-changing rédle according 
to that development. First it was intended to allow for 
the pursuance of international disarmament by enabling 
France to reduce the size of her Army in spite of the clan- 
destine rearmament of Germany. Later on it was to com- 
pensate for the continued disarmament of Britain and the 
British Empire as opposed to the now open and vast rearma- 
ment of the Third Reich. And finally, from 1935 onwards 
—when France, having had to let the Germans remilitarise 
the left bank of the Rhine, observed their systematic breaking 
down, with the tacit permission or even encouragement of 
other Powers, of the system of Eastern alliances which she 
had built up to balance the loss of the guarantee promised by 
the United States and Britain in 1919—then the Maginot 
Line assumed the value of a rampart behind which France 
could take shelter whatever might happen on the Continent, 
and inspired quite a new trend in French foreign policy, 
that of “Imperial isolation”. France emerged from this 
policy only after Britain had decided to abandon “appease- 
ment” as a result of the German seizure of Czechslovakia 
and had introduced conscription. 
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Remembering this sorry story of missed opportunities, 
retreats and failures, to which they are quite determined 
to put an end, the French now look upon the Maginot Line 
as one of the very few firm realities on which they can rely 
in these days of trial. In their disillusionment, their grati- 
tude goes out to those whose foresight and civic courage 
gave them such a powerful shield against invasion, at a 
time when it was fashionable all over the world to trust 
the Germans not to break again the word they had so 
often broken in the past. The French do not fear war, 
they hate it; but they desperately fear invasion; and the 
contrast between 1914 and 1939 will never be forgotten by 
them. 

The Maginot Line has not protected only France against 
the onslaughts of the enemy. The French think that it has 
also protected Britain, as much as the Home Fleet itself. 
At any rate it enabled Britain and the British Empire, 
during the crucial first weeks of the conflict, to concentrate 
on naval warfare and then to organise and gradually mobilise 
with comparative leisure and in absolute safety the vast 
array of their resources. 

For this the French do not ask for the recognition of any 
special debt of gratitude, though they have deeply appre- 
ciated the tributes paid to the Maginot Line by responsible 
British statesmen, as for instance, significantly enough, the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions. They have always 
been well aware that England’s frontier was as much on the 
Rhine as on the North Sea and that therefore the Maginot 
Line was covering Britain and the British Empire as well as 
France, but they do not grumble at the fact that they were 
left alone to build up this vital element of the common 
Franco-British system of defence. They realise perfectly well 
that it is the special mission of France to be at the same time 
the shield and bridge-head of the Western World on the 
Continent of Europe. This mission, this honour, which is 
one with the security of France herself, the French will 
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never abdicate, whether they stand alone or not. The only 
thing they want is that others should a/yays recognise, as 
clearly as they recognise in times of danger, the importance 
for the world at large of this historic mission and geo- 
graphical necessity. They cannot help remembering the 
attacks of certain British critics not so long ago on “French 
militarism” and “French imperialism’, the somewhat scornful 
references tothe disorder of French finances caused by the huge 
sums spent “for nothing” on armaments, or the expressions 
of moral displeasure at the insufficiency of French assistance 
in the various international schemes for the restoration of 
Germany’s place and power. On that vital point the French 
are earnestly hoping that there will be a definite and lasting 
conversion of British public opinion. They regard this con- 
version as the foundation-stone of genuine co-operation 
between France and Britain after the war. 

For, while France is certainly prepared to work in close 
collaboration with Britain in any attempt to create a new 
order of peace and justice after the war, she does not want 
to risk her existence once again in this attempt. As long, 
therefore, as the German menace persists—and that is as 
long as there is a chance for any man or any régime in 
Germany to organise and mobilise in the service of a policy 
of violence the resources of 80,000,000 German-speaking 
people in Central Europe, surrounded by nations physically 
or politically too weak to resist them alone—so long France 
must insist on having (to quote M. Daladier’s telling 
phrase)* “ material and positive guarantees for her secur- 
ity”. The nature of these “material guarantees” will be deter- 
mined on the one hand by the boldness of the scheme adopted for the 
reconstruction of Europe and on the other hand by the degree of 
strength with which Britain supports France, not only on sea, but 
also on land and in the air. Such is the political lesson which 
the French are drawing from the past history and the 
present function of the Maginot Line. 

* In the Senate, December 29, 1939. 
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I 


T used to be said that the United States would only 

come into the war if its own interests were directly 
attacked or if the Allies were reduced to a desperate 
plight. The more sucessful the Allies were in staving off 
the Nazi assault on civilization by themselves, the less the 
United States would feel disposed to help them. Yet that 
is not the way opinion has in fact been shaping. A graph— 
if one could make a graph—of American sentiments 
toward the war would show that interventionism has been 
heartiest when the Allies were going ahead with positive, 
forceful and successful policies, while isolationism has been 
strongest when the Nazis were making coups. 

In short, depressing though it may be to confess this from 
the American side, it seems true that nothing succeeds like 
success, and that our unofficial co-operation with the Allies 
has been strongest at those moments when they themselves 
have been carrying on with most energy and skill. The 
Graf Spee sank—and the United States cheered, though the 
battle took place in American territorial waters well within 
the paper security of the “safety belt”. The A/tmark was 
overhauled and its prisoners freed—Americans were almost 
as enthusiastic as if they had done it themselves, though the 
action was in possible contravention of neutral “rights”. 
The war spread to the North. When the Allies suffered 
the indirect blow of Finland’s settlement, and thus when 
their difficulties mounted, America receded back toward its 
ostrich sands. But when Britain began mining the Norwe- 
gian coast, and later sank German ships no matter where, 
and established landing parties and expeditionary forces in 
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Scandinavia, and the war broke out in earnest, the United 
States became less isolationist than it had been since the 
war began. 

The psychology of all this seems to be that Americans 
need to feel confidence in Allied vigor and ability. In some 
respects it could probably be said that American public 
opinion is not very unlike British opinion. Is it not a fact 
that pacifism was at its height in Britain at those moments 
when the war seemed to be going badly? So it is that the 
Ministry of Information need make no special efforts to win 
over Americans. Lecturers exported to these shores are less 
than valueless. “Propaganda” is of no avail. But action— 
that is the thing! 

It may be both redundant and exasperating to point this 
out. The Allies may well say: “As if we didn’t know it!” 
Still, since reports reached the United States that the British 
Government was greatly worried over the American re- 
action to the A/tmark business and other such forward 
policies, it may not be useless to say that no kind of Allied 
action need greatly fear American unpopularity, even when 
it goes so far as to affect indirectly this nation’s interests, so 
long as it can be proved to be necessary and useful to the 
task of winning the war. 

Perhaps an exception should be made. On commercial 
policy all is not plain sailing between the United States and 
Great Britain. The exchange controls now in effect, particu- 
larly as they bear on South America, may before long pro- 
duce a serious state of irritation. One American business 
man remarked, consciously overstating a case that is in- 
creasingly felt, that “Great Britain has declared economic 
war against the United States”. 

The reasons for this feeling are, of course, the deprecia- 
tion of the pound and increasing exchange controls; the 
foreign trade restrictions now being imposed in countries 
like the Argentine as a result of British policy; the sharp 
drop in British purchases here of staples like apples, tobacco, 
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cotton, wheat, etc. A good deal of the irritation is based 
on mistaken premises and is not likely to be long-lived. It 
may soon be perceived, for example, that Britain simply 
does not have the manufactured goods for export to South 
American markets which might otherwise be facilitated by 
the exchange controls. Second, and moxe important, the 
time-lag which has up to the present made the drop in 
normal United States exports more perceptible than the 
rise in war exports, will soon be at an end. In 1940 as a 
whole, it is expected that British purchases in the United 
States will at least double their normal totals, and French 
purchases will be from five to eight times greater than in 
peace years. Although all these exports will be concentrated 
in fields where they are least felt by the general public, the 
net result must be to remove most of the commercial irri- 
tants which are now so apparent. 

Another kind of economic impact is likely to affect us 
very soon: the pinch of cash-and-carry neutrality. Allied 
cash reserves in the United States, or available for use here, 
are very great, but purchasing officers are naturally going to 
husband them with fullest possible economy. The time is 
probably not far distant when foreign exchange will no 
longer be available for purchases of non-war commodities. 
Then the clamor for loans and credits will intensify. Prob- 
ably the first great breach in the American economic dike 
of neutrality will come toward South America. There a 
triangular trade position will probably lead to substantial 
United States loans and credits, through which South 
American countries can buy from the United States but sell 
to the Allies. Without lifting the Johnson Act, under which 
loans to debt-defaulting countries are forbidden, the United 
States will thus be able to extend some financial assistance 
to the Allies through three-way transactions. 

Soon thereafter, pressure will naturally redouble for 
financial advances to pay for “non-war” purchases here by 
the Allies. And without much doubt such financial aid will 
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also be available. The final step—still rather remote— 
would be the repeal of the Johnson Act itself and some 
relaxing of the financial clauses in the Neutrality Act. The 
greater are Allied munitions purchases, the swifter this pro- 
cess will be from one viewpoint, for available cash reserves 
ate being used up. But from another viewpoint the abun- 
dance of munitions purchases cushions the economic shock 
to the United States and makes the pinch of cash-and-carry 
less palpable. 

On the positive side the United States has thus far been 
a tather useful economic ally, considering that public 
opinion here refuses to permit closer ties. On the negative 
side—assistance in the blockade of Germany—the United 
States is far less co-operative. This is a curious state of 
affairs, because while public opinion very energetically seeks 
to avoid being drawn into the war by assistance to the 
Allies, it has never hesitated in condemning Germany. But 
the fact remains that a great many products of the United 
States are finding their way to Germany through the various 
back-doors. Neutral and American ships are still plying 
steadily across the Pacific to Vladivostok, bearing cargoes 
of such essentials as copper, molybdenum, etc. An abun- 
dance of American iron scrap, oil, aluminium scrap, and 
so on is being shipped to Japan, and such of it as Germany 
feels to be worth shipping on the Trans-Siberian probably 
makes the long journey to Europe that way. But the major 
leakages occur in essential minerals which are not heavy 
nor of great volume, and can thus be transported on the 
Trans-Siberian. 

The British naval controls can scarcely be set up in the 
Pacific under present conditions, and so far neither Japan 
nor Russia is willing to cut off the shipments. Nor will the 
United States. The day has not yet come when this country 
is prepared to adopt the necessary controls on exports. 
Doubtless any effective system of co-operation with the 
British blockade would require an airtight plan of export 
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licensing here. The “moral” embargo now applied to a 
few shipments to belligerents is far from adequate to meet 
the situation either as regards assisting Japanese aggression 
in China or German aggression in Europe. A great deal 
of private pressure upon the Administration has so far been 
unavailing to produce the extension of this embargo to 
some few leaking essentials in which the Allies are naturally 
most interested. 

British representatives in Washington, seeing the difficul- 
ties in the way of establishing an export licence system here, 
or a more comprehensive “moral” embargo, have begun to 
talk about negotiations with Russia and Japan to help in 
closing Vladivostok. Indeed, the talk of an Anglo-Russian 
trade agreement is felt in Washington to be for the purpose 
of closing that port. Such polite threats serve to make the 
United States more willing to act, but they were at this 
writing still in a tentative stage. 


II 


O strong and responsible voices have yet been raised 
to tell the American people of their real stake in the 
war. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull are probably 
privately convinced that a more actively co-operative policy 
is necessary. Some Republican leaders, like Henry L. 
Stimson and a few other isolated men of affairs, are equally 
convinced. An occasional churchman, a leader in business, 
a bold newspaper, will from time to time say that: “This 
is a war for the preservation of civilization’s values; it is thus 
our war too; when are we going to do something effective 
about it?” There are plenty of private citizens who will 
say: ““Wouldn’t it be better if we got into the war right 
away? Won’t the job be harder later on?” 
But such convictions have little effect on the great mass 
of public opinion. The dam still holds. No important pub- 
lic man, at least none who is running for office this year, 
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dares to turn against the current, ventures to tell the 
American people what many of them secretly know to be 
the facts. We are in a time of grandiosely wishful thinking. 
Everybody, speaking for publication, says almost the same 
thing : “We must stay out of war.” They say it very loudly; 
they whistle it as if to keep up their courage; but they are 
almost in the terribly human position of the person who 
says “No, No!” when he knows he really means, or will 
soon mean, “Yes, Yes!” Probably, to people in the Euro- 
pean crucible, this attitude will seem strangely blind. So it 
well may be. Its toll in blood and treasure may be tragic. 
But it is another illustration of human frailty, no less 
natural, perhaps, than the British reluctance from 1933 to 
1938 to pour resources into rearmament and come to the 
decision to fight Germany. Consider that, unlike Britain, 
the United States is still 3,000 miles away from the conflict, 
living for the most part behind mountain barriers in a 
seemingly self-sufficient empire, without the traditional and 
instinctive feeling of menace from a nearby continent. The 
threat to American civilization is incomparably less palpable 
than the physical threat to Britain and France had become 
by 1938. It takes a time to realize that the impalpable threat 
is no less real. 

An experienced correspondent of mine, who has recently 
returned from an investigating trip across the American 
continent, convincingly summarizes the state of mind of the 
people in these words: 


The sentiment against the United States getting into the war is 
deep, determined and universal. It is stronger today than it was 
just before or just after the war began and rests not only upon a 
desire to keep out of war but a strengthened conviction that it is 
possible to do so in the military sense. 

This anti-war sentiment is not synonymous with pro-isolationist 
sentiment, if isolationism means that the United States should 
insulate itself from the rest of the world and make no positive 


contribution toward a more secure and more prosperous world 
after the war. 
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Popular opinion is simply not crystallized on America’s peace 
and post-war role. It does not yet see clearly and concretely 
what the United States can do, and is not prepared to underwrite 
an international policy so far ahead of the shape of events. It is 
in a state of watchful waiting and will very likely respond to 
constructive leadership or in due course demand constructive 
leadership. 


Nowhere in the United States are the people indifferent to the 
issues of the war or to its outcome. Opinion is overwhelmingly 
anti-Hitler and substantially pro-Ally. It is honestly and earnestly 
desirous that the Allies win, but little attention is yet being given 


as to what it might mean to the United States if the Allies did 
not win. 


The only point in the foregoing summary with which an 
observer might quarrel is the assertion that the people are 
increasingly confident that they can stay out of war. Such 
confidence, outwardly expressed, seems—as we have said— 
more like whistling in the dark. The fact is that people are 
confident of their ability to resist being “dragged” in, for 
they have seen various intense emotional shocks come and 
go without disturbing public opinion. They are, however, 
beginning to realize the final point in the foregoing sum- 
mary: that the consequences for the United States of an 
Allied defeat are bound to be disastrous. And yet, so para- 
doxical is public psychology, they have been more isolation- 
ist when the Allies were set back, and more interventionist 
as the Allies thrust ahead. 

There are a great many Americans of Scandinavian 
descent. The attack on Norway outraged and infuriated 
most of them. It did not make them anxious to see the 
United States go to war. Indeed, their foremost public 
man, Senator Hendrik Shipstead of Minnesota, came out 
with a public statement attributing the attack on Norway 
to the British mine-laying. Senator Shipstead is a confirmed 
isolationist and has long been anti-British. For his rash 
statement he was seriously rebuked by his constituents. 
Indeed, the extremeness of his attitude may well defeat him 
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for re-election, according to shrewd political observers in 
Minnesota. 

The states of Minnesota and North and South Dakota 
were perhaps the greatest strongholds of isolationism, as 
well as heaviest in Scandinavian-American population. In 
Minnesota alone, persons of Scandinavian birth or parentage 
constitute fully one-fourth of the population, and there are 
some 60,000 Finns in the state. The invasion of Norway 
brought a hitherto remote war home to this people, and 
filled them with a fury combined of grief and sorrow. Yet, 
in the words of one leader: “We are boiling hot, but we 
don’t think that America can correct these things by going 
to war.” 

If the spread of the war to the North did not greatly 
increase participation sentiment, it seems to have removed 
most of the remaining objections of those opposed to large- 
scale sales to the Allies. Assistance in every way short of 
actual intervention is now a widespread sentiment. One 
Senator estimates that of the big bloc which voted against 
repealing the arms embargo, at least half have either changed 
their view or would no longer dare to vote against assis- 
tance to the Allies. There is more and more talk of repealing 
the Johnson Act since the invasion of Norway. One former 
isolationist Senator was quoted this week as saying: “It’s 
as impossible to hide our heads under the sheets as it would 
have been for pioneer Americans to hide their heads when 
menaced by the Indians.” 

Of all aspects of the Scandinavian war, nothing alarmed 
American opinion more than the revelations of treachery 
and perfidy within Norway—the “Fifth Column”. Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondents unearthed extremely full and 
explicit documentation of these events, which were pub- 
lished here from coast to coast. They made Americans 
think: “Can it happen here?’ Or, at the very least, “Can 
it happen in Mexico?” It has long been known that exten- 
sive Nazified German colonies were established in Central 
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America, and Mexico has for years been infiltrated with 
Communism possibly more than any other country outside 
Russia. Reports that the Communists and Nazis are work- 
ing together in Mexico, in troubled waters always roiled for 
revolution, have genuinely alarmed United States citizens. 
The “boring-from-within” tactics, by which relatively few 
Communists and Nazis can control a whole movement, 
have often been exemplified elsewhere. 

Moreover, it is recalled that Germany sought just such 
effects in the United States and Mexico during the late war. 
The activities of Franz von Papen are thoroughly remem- 
bered here. Communists and German Bundists (Nazis) 
have been active in the United States, too. Hitherto, mid- 
road citizens have been inclined to scoff at reports of these 
plottings. Once it was fashionable to call anybody to left 
of center a Communist, and anybody over toward the right 
was a Nazi. But now that the unexpected cohesiveness of 
the Communist movement has been revealed—a surprising 
number even in the United States are violently anti-war, 
anti-Finn, anti-Ally—and the financial strength and energy 
of the Nazis has been uncovered, real apprehension is 
growing. Prosecutions are underway against some mem- 
bers of the “Christian Front”, a group of Irish-Americans 
and Germans of Nazi persuasion under the influence of 
anti-Semitic Father Coughlin. Americans are determined 
to follow the precedent of Finland toward its Communist 
movement rather than Norway toward the Quislingites. 
And in any event, even though these subversive activities 
in the United States may be in part uncovered and hence 
destroyed, there is continued fear about Mexico. The 
United States could certainly not tolerate a puppet State 
south of the Rio Grande. It was a great historical blunder 
for Germany to foment revolutionary activities in Mexico 
in 1916 and sabotage in the United States. Repetition of 
this mistake would do as much as anything else could do 
to draw this country into closer co-operation with the 
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Allies. There are plenty of tentative indications that the 
mistake is by way of being made. 

Occupation of Denmark made the United States acutely 
conscious of Greenland and Iceland. Washington imme- 
diately established diplomatic relations with Iceland, which 
it defines as being not quite within the western hemisphere 
and hence not clearly protected by the Monroe Doctrine. 
Greenland, President Roosevelt announced, is definitely 
within the American orbit. Any effort on the part of Ger- 
many to take over Denmark’s colonial possession, there- 
fore, would have been met by United States resistance. It 
may be recalled, in passing, that it would also be a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine for Great Britain to occupy Green- 
land! Perhaps Canada could do the job. Or the task might 
be left for the United States. For the time being, the 
American Red Cross, under Mr. Norman H. Davis, will go 
ahead to maintain contact with the Greenlanders and do the 
sort of job which otherwise might require navies. 

Should the Netherlands be invaded, similar steps would 
be taken to prevent Dutch possessions in the Americas 
from falling into the hands of non-American States. 
Machinery is already set up among the Latin American re- 
publics to assume joint responsibility. The guarantee applies 
also to Greenland, technically. There, as in the Caribbean, the 
United States would do any necessary policing. The happy 
adjustment of inter-American relationships under the “good 
neighbor” policy of recent years, means that no conflict 
between these nations over enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine under such circumstances is now likely. The stress 
would come, of course, if the British Navy were out of the 
way and Germany or Italy tried to reach across the South 
Atlantic. Then all the fine words of the “good-neighbor” 
policy might not prevent conflicts; pro-Nazi Governments 
might easily come into being in the Americas; and the 
Trojan Horse is demonstrably an export commodity. 

As to the Far East, Secretary Hull did all possible to warn 
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Japan that its expression of interest in the Dutch East 
Indies was enough to arouse apprehension in the United 
States. He plainly told Tokyo that any Japanese interven- 
tion in the Dutch possessions would be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. Yet the warning, like all our other recent 
ventures in Asiatic affairs, was in the realm of words alone. 
With the present relative strengths of the Japanese and 
American navies—which may work out at a 5-4 United 
States—Japan ratio in ships, but when translated into action 
in the western Pacific would mean a Japanese superiority of 
at least 5-4—it is unlikely the United States could prevent 
a Japanese occupation of the Dutch East Indies. At the very 
least, only if the American fleet-in-being were based on 
Singapore could an effective challenge be offered, and the 
risk would be very great. Of course, the United States is 
enlarging its navy as rapidly as possible, but so is Japan, 
and it will certainly be 1944 before anything like the old 
5-3 ratio can be achieved. Even then, the great distance 
across the Pacific means that Anglo-American co-operation 
could alone make United States action in Asia comfortable. 
Thus Secretary Hull’s statement on the Dutch East Indies 
was but little more than another effort to set the record 
straight—and hope for the best. 


Il 


OMESTIC affairs, for all their real importance, seem 

singularly trivial when played against the backdrop 
of world war. The tempo of business has lagged for many 
months, since mid-December. Yet nobody has worried 
very much. An upturn was momentarily expected, and 
appears to have come with the spring. Unemployment 
figures have increased, and yet there is a growing feeling 
that they are partly fictitious: that many so-called un- 
employed are not actually in need of full-time work, but 
are the usual waifs and strays and misfits of any economic 
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civilization. Nevertheless, the need for relief spending has 
mounted in recent weeks, and President Roosevelt plans 
to spend in nine months what had been appropriated by 
Congress for twelve. When the first Congress after the 
November Presidential election meets, in January or perhaps 
sooner if called, the legislators will have a major problem 
on their hands unless the business boom in the meantime 
has been substantial. 

The New Deal is still in cold storage, all of many needed 
reforms and adjustments waiting for the presidential cam- 
paign to rage and terminate. President Roosevelt has made 
few positive recommendations to Congress, and an early 
adjournment is expected so that the politicians may give 
themselves whole-heartedly to the orgy of selecting Presi- 
dential nominees. No important legislation affecting our 
relationship to the war is expected before adjournment in 
early June, and then Congress will not be back until late 
November or December at the earliest. 

Mr. Roosevelt has not yet said whether or not he will 
permit his nomination for the third term. Enough Demo- 
cratic party leaders have indicated their willingness to 
support him to make it certain that he can be re-nominated 
if he desires and probably will be unless he countermands 
the effort. It still seems clear that the President would 
prefer to step into an honoured and important retirement. 
He would certainly wish to avoid a bitter struggle and 
possible defeat in November, the victim of a Republican 
reaction. Thus, if the world situation demands his experi- 
ence and he alone seems able to defeat the Republican 
rival, Mr. Roosevelt may well decide to run again. For the 
present he clings to the hope that he may not have to, that 
the Republican will not be particularly formidable and 
another Democrat—like Secretary Hull—can be a successful 
nominee. If Secretary Hull should be nominated, the Vice- 
Presidential post will be important. Robert H. Jackson, 
the Attorney-General, a vigorous, well-informed, world- 
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minded young lawyer, is one possibility; Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, an isolationist-inclined westerner from the 
mining country, also has much strength; Paul V. McNutt, 
mid-country politician with much experience as High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, is another possibility. 

As for the Republicans, the young “gang-buster”, 
Thomas E. Dewey, has shown a good deal of popular 
strength, while rather contradicting himself in several poli- 
cies, notably in the foreign field. His youth and lack of 
experience are beginning to work against him among 
thoughtful persons and with politicians. Yet as a forth- 
right opponent of the New Deal, a brilliant master of radio 
and cinema technique, Mr. Dewey may well be the Republi- 
can nominee. He has defeated Senator Vandenberg in some 
state primary elections, and Senator Taft has fled before 
him in other state elections, to await the arbitrament of the 
Republican National Convention, a feverish quadrennial 
political circus which meets in mid-June. 

Altogether this is a hopeless time to read the political 
auguries. In two and a half months, the nominees will be 
chosen and the struggle will be on. Perhaps it will include 
a significant issue on foreign policies, with the Republicans 
on the isolationist side. But probably not. The Administra- 
tion’s foreign program has been rather too popular to admit 
of a frontal challenge. Rather, the Republicans will say 
they intend to keep us out of war, and that the Democrats 
are leading us in. The Democrats will say the precise oppo- 
site. Both parties will profess to be peace parties; either 
will be the prisoner of events when it takes responsibility. 


IV 


ARRING spectacular events directly affecting Ameri- 
can interests, the course of events is pretty clear. 
Growing awareness of the world threat of Hitlerism, grow- 
ing horror at reckless Nazi policies, are bringing all of 
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American opinion toward closer economic co-operation 
with the Allies. The prospect of American military parti- 
cipation is still very remote. No formal legislative deviation 
from cash-and-carry policies is likely before the autumn. 
But when Allied supplies of foreign exchange and stored-up 
credits in the United States begin to run a bit short, Ameri- 
can opinion will surely be unwilling to do anything to 
jeopardize Allied chances of winning the war. Our stake in 
an Allied victory has already been made perfectly clear. 
Sooner or later, the need for wider action will probably 
bear itself in upon public opinion. We are, as has been 
often said, very much like the British public before or just 
after Munich. And even if we are able to keep out of actual 
participation in the war, the degree of our co-operation is 
bound to be very wide. As was said at the outset, a forth- 
right Allied policy brings American collaboration along in 
its wake. Allied reverses, thus far, have driven Americans 
farther into their storm cellars. But as the threat of aggres- 
sion darts now and again across the Atlantic, the moods 
of 1916-17 return. And the safest thing that can be said 


is that while American policy is immensely responsive to 
Allied energy, the ultimate precipitant of our involvement 
would be Herr Hitler—or Signor Mussolini. 
United States of America, 
April 1940. 


POSTSCRIPT (May 15) 


Stirred to the very depths by the outbreak of total war 
and encouraged by the unified, vigorous resistance the 
Allies are now putting up, the United States is steadily 
moving towards greatly more extensive economic and finan- 
cial collaboration. Public opinion, which has been deterring 
the Roosevelt Administration, is coming to realise the 
menace presented to this Republic. That national interests 
demand the giving of the fullest possible aid to the Allies 
short of actual participation in the war is now the widely 
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advocated view of the principal newspapers, public men, 
and leaders of thought in private circles. 

Proposals in Congress to repeal the Johnson Act, which 
prohibits private loans or credits to defaulting nations, 
indicate how swiftly public opinion has reacted. The Argen- 
tine suggestion that the status of the Americas should be 
changed from neutrality to non-belligerency is further evi- 
dence of the extent to which the feelings of the New World 
have been roused. The repeal of the financial restrictions 
is not very likely to come about before Congress adjourns, 
but the even more important step of expanding and facilita- 
ting Allied purchases of aircraft in this country is certain to 
obtain the fullest official backing. 

Naturally the strengthening of American national defence 
is the first step receiving legislative attention. The increase 
in spending for armament purposes here this year is likely 
to reach $3,000 millions. This means an expansion of 
American factories and of their capacity to serve the Allies 
as well as the United States in the production of munitions. 

President Roosevelt’s personal views on the crisis are now 
thoroughly vindicated, and the isolationists have had a set- 
back. The former’s re-nomination for a third term now 
seems highly probable, with a good deal of non-partisan 
support, especially if the controversial phases of the New 
Deal are placed in suspense. A no less important factor in 
arousing American opinion than the outbreak of total war 
in itself has been the gallant unified resistance now being 
offered by the Allies. The re-making of the British Cabinet 
is heartily applauded here. In short, Americans, with the 
feeling that the Allies are fighting with their backs to the 
wall, are gradually but steadily accepting the widest implica- 
tions of Nazi aggression and are prepared to do their utmost 
to help in resisting it short of a declaration of war. 
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A SKETCH-MAP OF SOUTH-EAST ~ 
EUROPE 


HERE would be very few German visitors in South- 

East Europe, and there would not be a large Allied 
army in the Near East, if the factors dividing or uniting the 
peoples of South-East Europe were not vital to this war. 
And if, when this article appears, the Balkans are already a 
battlefield, these factors will be still more important. Here, 
then, is a sketch-map showing them. 

The Balkans earned their bad reputation in the nineteenth 
century through no fault of their own. After four centuries 
of Ottoman domination, which destroyed what was in some 
of them a high civilisation and brought them nothing except 
poverty and tax-gatherers, the Balkan peoples (other than 
the Hungarians) shook themselves free, one by one, by 
means of a series of national awakenings which could hardly 
be tidy. Weak and raw, they became inevitably the bargain- 
ing counters of rival Great Powers. It is from this wider 
history, not from any inherent degeneracy of the Balkan 
peoples, that there arose the Balkan Wars and then the Great 
War of 1914. These wars gave to South-East Europe a 
further cause of disunity, by dividing it into two classes, the 
countries that took the winning side and the countries that 
took the losing side. To Hungary and Bulgaria revision 
became an obsession, making them the ready tools of any 
Great Power that would speak for revision or break a treaty, 
while they dinned into their citizens for twenty years (using 
every device of propaganda which is used in war) a danger- 
ously rigid desire. Another main cause of disunity has been 
that the peoples are so interlocked as to make it impossible 
to draw any frontiers without creating large minorities, 
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while nationalism has been so essential to their emancipa- 
tion that they could not coalesce like the French or federate 
like the Swiss. 

None the less, and though the last twenty years have seen 
plenty of terrorism and plenty of Great-Power intrigue in 
South-East Europe, Balkan immaturity has passed. Stam- 
bulisky and Radié¢ tried to create a union of peasant peoples, 
the idea of which has not died with them; and the Little 
Entente and Balkan Entente are practical achievements of 
difficult co-operation, of which the Germans have so far 
destroyed only one. But one fact prevented these countries 
from freeing themselves, alone or together, from the in- 
trigues of Great Powers, and that was their economic situa- 
tion: each of them is mainly a peasant country, their produce 
is competing rather than complementary, and they are rich 
in soil but poor in capital. The economic crisis placed them 
at the mercy of the first Great Power that would give them 
a market, and that was Hitler’s Germany. Germany’s 
economic dominance tended naturally to bring political 
dominance with it. One country only mounted a consider- 
able counter-offensive—Czechoslovakia. 

Munich not only deprived South-East Europe of its one 
market and source of capital alternative to Germany, but 
added all these resources to Germany’s. Militarily it 
deprived South-East Europe of its one natural bastion and 
of its arsenal. Morally Munich had two effects in these 
countries: it made each of them regard the Western 
Powers with anger and distrust; and it tended to sharpen 
the opposition both between the revisionist and the status 
quo countries and between Governments and the minorities 
under them. For, while the revisionists and the minorities 
had smelt blood, to the status quo countries the fate of the 
Czechs, who had accepted Lord Runciman and gone to the 
limit of concessions in vain, was a vivid warning against 
making even reasonable concessions. 

The outbreak of war found the countries of South-East 
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Europe all anti-Hitler (this even applies to Bulgaria and 
Hungary to a very large extent), but not pro-Ally—not, at 
least, after the fate of Poland had confirmed the impression 
made by Munich. Revisionist tension remained, to be ex- 
ploited by Germany, Italy and Russia. But the war sharp- 
ened in most countries of South-East Europe a sense of 
a common interest in neutrality. To this the Serbo-Croat 
Agreement, the Belgrade Conference, and the agreement to 
police the Danube without Germany, bore witness. 
Let us now look at each country in turn. 


I. HuNGARY 


UNGARY’S friendship with Germany is old and deep- 

rooted. From 1867 (the year of the Axsgleich between 
Hungary and Austria) onwards the Magyars sought com- 
mon cause with the Germans against their own Slav sub- 
jects. For thirty-nine years, from 1879 to 1918, they were 
allies; defeat and a common indignation at the “injustices” 
of the peace settlement drew them again to each other. 


Gambetta’s advice to his compatriots after the Franco- 
Prussian War, “Think of Alsace-Lorraine always, but speak of 
it never”, had little effect in post-Trianon Hungary, where the 
demand for revision was practically unanimous. Hitlet’s ac- 
cession to power in 1933 was welcome to many Hungarians 
largely because it seemed to bring the day of restitution 
nearer. They could reconcile themselves to the violence and 
thuggery of the Nazi régime because they approved of anti- 
Communism (remembering with hatred and terror their 
own brief experience under Béla Kun), and because they 
approved of anti-Semitism, having a Jewish problem of 
their own. They approved also of anti-internationalism, 
because they believed the League of Nations to be wholly 
in the hands of the Czechs and the French and a mere instru- 
ment for the maintenance of an eternal status quo. The 
Anschluss seemed to them to show overwhelming evidence 
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of Germany’s might, and they felt that the closest co-opera- 
tion with this powerful ally might be their only hope. By 
Munich the liberal and pro-Western intellectuals, few 
enough at any time, were silenced and discredited in 
Hungary as in other countries. Great Britain and France 
appeared as weak and cowardly, and friendship with 
Germany as the only thing that paid. 

There seems to be very little doubt that if war had broken 
out in September 1938, or even in March 1939, Hungary 
would have joined in on the German side. But since then 
there has been a change. The Hungarian ruling class has 
at last begun to show a faint understanding of the fact that 
the Czechs, whom they so willingly helped to destroy, were 
their own first line of defence. The German treaty with 
Russia, Hungary’s hereditary enemy, and the destruction of 
Poland, the one country to whom she was sincerely attached, 
have shocked and frightened them. At last there is some 
realisation of what Nazism really means to Hungary—that 
its revolutionary qualities threaten her social structure, that 
its imperialism threatens her independence, and this with- 
out any assurance of further gains. Count Teleki’s Govern- 
ment, strongly backed by the Regent, has taken active 
measures against the Hungarian Nazi party; in February 
last it even gaoled two of its deputies, M. Gal and M. 
Gruber, for terrorist activities. It is a symptom of public 
feeling that, when on November 10 the Minister of Justice 
resigned, his successor, Dr. Radocsay (a high official of 
good standing but entirely unknown), won a tremendous 
victory at the by-election over the Nazi candidate, M. 
Mecset, polling 12,000 votes to his 2,600. The con- 
stituency contains large estates vulnerable to agrarian re- 
form, and there had been violent Nazi propaganda among 
the local peasants. There has also been a very noticeable 
cooling off in the Nazi enthusiasm of the Germans in south 
Hungary and around Budapest since Hitler’s plans for mass 
migration became known. 
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This need not mean, however, that the Hungarians have 
suddenly become pro-Ally. True, they like the dignity and 
truth of Allied propaganda, comparing it favourably with 
the German. But they fear that the peace settlement after 
an Allied victory, far from giving them back Transylvania 
or the rest of Slovakia, might take from them what they 
have already gained. The recognition of the Czecho-Slovak 
National Committee has, as Count Csaky’s attacks on it have 
shown, caused the deepest mistrust. The Hungarian press 
comforted itself with the thought that the Allies had 
given recognition only to a Committee and not to a 
Government, but the mere use of the phrase “Czecho- 
Slovak people” (the British text actually said “peoples”’) 
spurred the inspired Pester L/oyd to assert that such language 
“does not correspond to reality”. It later described the 
recognition as being “‘an affront, hard to explain politically” 
to the Hungarian Government, and warned the Allies against 
repeating the mistakes of the last peace treaties—‘the who 
makes the same mistake twice is not a wise man”. It seems 
that the Hungarian Government fears that, unless it can show 
convincingly that Central Europe will not be reconstituted 
as it was in 1918, there will be another swing-over to its 
Nazi opponents. 

Its opponents, who are not only to be found in the 
nominal Opposition, are at the moment gathering under the 
wing of M. Béla Imrédy, the memory of whose Jewish great- 
grandmother seems to spur him on in his Nazi activities. 
On April 5 the Imrédy faction emerged defeated from a 
meeting of the Government party; but after the elections in 
the ‘re-won’ territories in May the position may change. 
The deputies from the re-won territories have entered the 
Government party, but many of them favour a radical 
social programme which threatens the painfully maintained 
domination of the gentry and the great landlords. There is 
much discontent in Slovakia and Ruthenia. Under the 
Czechoslovak Republic their inhabitants, Slovaks, Ruthenes, 
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ot Magyars, had mostly attained a far higher standard of 
life than exists in Hungary. The return to a system imbued 
with a spirit of caste and privilege, rising prices and lower 
wages, too much centralisation in Budapest and too many 
officials have caused increasing discontent. On November 
14 M. Holota, a deputy from Upper Hungary, demanded 
greater speed in settling the social problems of that province, 
remarking that the wearing of monocles should be forbidden 
for five years—a nice indication of the differences between 
the restored aristocratic bureaucracy and the “freed” popu- 
lation accustomed to twenty years of democratic administra- 
tion. 

The Land Reform Bill is also causing trouble. Though 
it must be described as modest, since it only affects a part 
of the great estates (only 1-5 million acres are to be dis- 
tributed, at an annual minimum of 100,000 acres) and leaves 
in suspense the urgent question of prices, it has caused 
ill-feeling among the magnates, and Count Bethlen, in 
particular, has criticised it as an attack on the class which for 
centuries produced the leaders of Hungary. 

Hungary’s economic position, however, unlike that of her 
neighbours to the south-east, is fairly healthy. Prices have 
risen very little since September, unemployment has de- 
creased. Supplies of raw materials are a problem, partly 
because of the blockade, partly because of the shortage of 
“free currency”. By the end of 1939 Germany was taking 
approximately 56 per cent. of Hungary’s exports and supply- 
ing 54 per cent. of her imports. Exports to Italy have 
increased. In every other direction trade has dropped 
considerably. 

Can Hungary remain neutral? Can she be persuaded to 
join the Balkan Entente, sinking her differences with Jugo- 
slavia, whichare modest, and with Rumania, which are vast ? 
There have been in Hungary obvious attempts at a rap- 
prochement with Jugoslavia. Many sympathetic articles on 
Serbo-Croat difficulties, and the reconciliation, have been 
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published in Pester Ligyd and other official papers, and 
Dr. Matek, in an interview, pointed out that the two 
countries must co-operate because they were both peasant 
nations. Pester Lloyd, which certainly cannot be said to 
represent the peasants of Hungary, referred to this inter- 
view warmly, and embellished it with compliments to Italy, 
the “centre of civilisation in South-East Europe”. 

With Rumania, on the other hand, in spite of Jugoslavia’s 
attempts to build a bridge, Hungary remains on bad terms. 
Count Csaky, in an insulting speech on November 22, said , 
that Hungary had taken the initiative towards disinfecting 
the atmosphere, and left the rest to Bucarest, which must 
show whether it was still capable of facing realities. Count 
Csaky also referred to the “idea” of the Crown of St. 
Stephen as a force making for order and organisation, which 
unites without confounding. M. Gafencu made a relatively 
moderate reply. But Count Csaky retorted by declaring: 
“At the period when the treaties of peace signed in the 
neighbourhood of Paris are crumbling, the Rumanian State 


cannot remain the sole war profiteer.” The atmosphere 
seems scarcely hopeful for Hungarian neutrality. 


II, RuMANIA 


““T AM ready to cut myself in two halves for the sake of 
the country. One half I would give to the Germans, and 
the other to the British. More than that, however, I cannot 
do.” That is what King Carol is reported to have said a few 
weeks ago: and of all the countries of South-East Europe 
Rumania’s position is undoubtedly the most difficult and 
perilous. She is rich in raw materials, and therefore covet- 
able; she is poor and ill-equipped, and therefore weak; and 
four of her five neighbours are hostile. 
That the Rumanian Government will maintain its nerve- 
racked neutrality until the last possible moment, and that the 
Rumanian people support this policy, there is no doubt. 
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They may hate and fear Germany, and especially since the 
invasion of Norway most of them are convinced that one 
day very soon Germany will decide to “protect Rumanian 
neutrality with arms”. But until that day comes the homme 
moyen roumain sees no reason why his country should expose 
itself to the terror and destruction that fell upon Poland 
and Norway. Rumania is a satisfied country. She has no 
territorial demands, practically all the Rumanian people now 
live within her borders. The Rumanians were ready to fight 
without question in September, 1938, but then came Munich, 
the surrender to Funk, and the Ides of March, which dis- 
mayed and disgusted them. The local Germans and pro- 
Germans were triumphant. The whole post-war policy of 
co-operation and friendship with the Western Powers seemed 
shamed and discredited, all liberal and pro-Western opinion 
lost ground, the Little Entente was shattered, and nothing 
was left of Rumania’s alliances but the Polish alliance and 
the Balkan Entente. The Polish alliance, originally directed 
against Soviet Russia, had meant little to Rumania for years 
past, and Poland’s invasion of Czechoslovakia seemed to 
the Rumanians so wicked and foolish that there was never 
the remotest chance that they would go to Poland’s help 
in September, 1939. And when, after six days fighting, they 
saw the Polish army in full rout, all their worst fears and 
presentiments were confirmed. “Look”, they said, and the 
German propagandists willingly repeated, “Poland had an 
army of three million men, far larger and better equipped 
than ours. She was your ally, yet you did not help her, and 
she has been destroyed in these few days. What would have 
happened to us?” The Polish refugees who flooded into 
Rumania, angry, embittered, desperately anxious for a scape- 
goat to comfort their own consciences, accused France and 
Great Britain of having betrayed them—of dropping leaf- 
lets on Germany while the Germans rained bombs on 
Poland. 

One other factor holds Rumania to her neutrality—her 
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fear of Russia. The Rumanians mistrust Russia to the 
depths of their being. The grounds for their fears are 
sometimes ideological, but far more often they are historical. 
All Rumanians know about the Russo-Turkish War of 1878 
(when Rumania fought with Russia against Turkey, only 
to see the Russians take Southern Bessarabia from her by the 
Treaty of Berlin). Nor do they forget the War of 1916-18, 
when there was little to choose between the enemy, Ger- 
many, and the ally, Russia: and no Rumanian who fought 
in that war is likely to forget having to stretch out a thin 
line still further, in order to cover the gaps left by Russian 
companies which had deserted during the night. Rumanians 
of all classes fear that, once they were embroiled in a war 
with Germany, Russia would seize her opportunity, as she 
seized it in Poland. 

But if Rumania is resolved to hold on to her neutrality 
as long as possible, what is her attitude towards the two 
belligerents? Popular feeling is strongly pro-Ally. On 
September 3, 1939, a group of peasants in a country village 
was listening to the wireless in an outdoor café. The news 
came through that Great Britain had declared war on Ger- 
many. A peasant rose from his seat and crossed himself. 
“Thank God”, he said, “that the dishonour has been wiped 
away. And now may God give them the victory.” This 
incident is by no means exceptional. Most intelligent 
Rumanians realise that the Allies are fighting not only for 
their own lives but for the independence of the small 
nations of Europe, and that a German-Russian-Italian 
triumph would mean that Rumanians, Jugoslavs, Greeks, 
Bulgars, and Turks alike would become vassal peoples. 

Economically the Rumanians are in difficulties either way 
—from German exploitation on the one hand, from the 
British blockade on the other. Since March, 1939, one 
German economic mission has succeeded another in the 
restaurants of Bucarest, and in the German Legation a 
special economic section headed by two Austrians, Herren 
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Guido Schmidt and Neubacher, has been installed, but they 
are still very far from their goal—that of conquering 
Rumania as they conquered it in 1917, but this time with- 
out war. A German, Herr Ernst Wagemann, in his book 
Der Neue Balkan, describes the German-Rumanian trade 
treaty as being for the 


development and management of Rumania’s agricultural produc- 
tion, the development of Rumanian timber and forestry, German 
assistance in Rumania’s industrialization . . ., the joint exploration 
and exploitation of mineral wealth, the improvement of the 
Rumanian railway system, the delivery of war material for the 
Rumanian army, and collaboration between German and 
Rumanian banks in the financing of special business propositions. 


Many German-Rumanian corporations have been created, 
the Germans have become owners of several Rumanian 
enterprises—notably, the invasions of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia had already brought them the heavy Austrian and 
Czech interests in Resita, Rumania’s greatest metallurgical 
concern—they have bought up the “ Petrolul Romanesc”’, 
the “Foraky Romaneasca”, and the “Industria Romana de 
Petrol”. Germany has founded several metallurgical con- 
cerns, including the “Skoda Industriala Romana”, a branch 
of Skoda, and the “Acier Union”, a subsidiary of a Diissel- 
dorf company. The Germans have also taken over the 
“Rimina” iron and steel works from the State, and are 
preparing to enlarge it. Above all, they have increased 
Rumania’s exports to Germany. Though figures are un- 
reliable and difficult to get, it seems that in 1939, out of 
2 million tons of agricultural products exported by Rumania, 
650,000 tons, or one-third, went to Germany and the “‘Pro- 
tectorate” ; that of 4 million tons of oil products Germany 
took 1°3 million tons (30°8 per cent.), and that of Rumania’s 
total exports, which amount to some 7} million tons, Ger- 
many took 2°4 million tons, or over a third. A short time 
ago Rumania, like Hungary, was compelled to introduce 
two meatless days a week in order to supply the Reich, and 
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to demobilise a number of peasants and agricultural workers 
so that the harvest, so essential to Germany, should not suffer. 
The latest official statistics show that from September to 
December of last year Germany purchased goods to the 
value of 4,885,000,000 lei, more than three times as much 
as Great Britain, and more than sixteen times as much as 
France. 

The Allied blockade is also playing havoc. Iron, rubber, 
cotton, and other raw materials essential for Rumanian in- 
dustry are being held up through the black list system, by 
revoking export licences, or by delays at Malta and Gibral- 
tar. Rumania’s steel industry can only work on army con- 
tracts, her cotton industry is dependent upon small supplies 
from Turkey. Prices have risen (the cost of living has gone 
up something like 20 per cent. in the last eight months and 
there is little chance that it will drop again). 

How has Rumania succeeded in resisting Germany’s 
demands? Difficulties of transport have been her prin- 
cipal ally. Since communications between Germany and 
Rumania by sea are closed by the blockade, all transport 
must be by the Danube or by rail. The freezing of the 
Danube, the floods that followed the thaw, and Germany’s 
shortage of barges, have slowed up Rumania’s exports to 
Germany so much that in January 1940 Rumania exported 
to Germany 27,000 tons of petrol, instead of the 120,000 
tons agreed upon or the 100,000 tons which was the monthly 
average in 1939. The railways through Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia have been heavily overcharged, since they must carry 
Rumania’s own trade with those two countries as well as 
her exports to Germany. As for the railway through Cer- 
nauti and Lwow, formerly the main traffic artery between 
Rumania and Germany, the few trains which have been sent 
by it either have never arrived, or have been mysteriously 
delayed, or have arrived with half their contents missing. 
(Germany has recently opened a new office in Bucarest to 
deal with the problems of transport in the Balkans.) Rumania 
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has also made use of the price-raising device—goods bought 
by Germany, especially petrol, have continually increased in 
price, and though the Germans have tried to counter this by 
raising the value of the mark vis-a-vis the leu, the Rumanian 
Government refused the most recent suggestions of this kind. 
They have been strengthened in their opposition by dis- 
covering that German exports of machinery are far behind 
schedule, and that German letters of credit are frequently 
not honoured. The Rumanian National Bank gave orders 
in mid-April to Rumanian banks to make no advances 
against German letters of credit until the National Bank has 
announced that the money has been paid into a clearing 
account; and, as a result of this, exports of meat have been 
temporarily stopped. 

What is Rumania’s internal position in the face of all this 
pressure from without? Rumania is the paradise of the 
Fifth Column. It contains a German minority of 700,000, 
of whom nearly 200,000 live on the German and Russian 
frontiers; at least 1,400,000 Hungarians, bitterly unrecon- 
ciled to their present lot; half a million Ukrainians, whose 
poverty, illiteracy and propensity to terrorism make them 
a heaven-sent field for German and Russian propaganda; 
and another half-million disgruntled Bulgarians, again much 
influenced by Russian propaganda. The Iron Guard is still 
active, and many of its members boast quite openly that they 
are as well organised and powerful as ever. The horrible 
repression carried out after the murder of Prime Minister 
Calinescu merely created many more blood-feuds between 
the King and the Guardists, and awakened sympathy for 
them in many quarters. 

The Rumanian intellectuals, the older ones brought up 
on Professor Jorga’s theories of “Latin Race”, the younger 
ones often violently pro-German, or at least pro-Fascist, are 
united in one thing—in their hatred of Russia. Even those 
who are pro-German continue to be anti-Russian. Most of 
the older ones, Liberal or National Peasant, are pro-Ally. 
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The peasants, desperately poor, the last leu in taxation 
ground from them in order to pay for the constant mobilisa- 
tions, have bitter memories of the Germans during the last 
war, and have sympathy for the British and French peoples, 
though they have bitter memories also of Munich, which 
must be effaced. The authorities, imbued with a strong 
Pétat c’est moi patriotism, balance uneasily, but realise that 
for them either of two things would be fatal—for Rumania 
to fight on Germany’s side, or for the Allies to lose the war. 

Can Rumania continue to balance for long? “We do not 
intend, to-day, to let our property be anyone’s tool in their 
wat plans”, said M. Gafencu recently to his Senate. What 
is Rumania to do? She can capitulate to Germany wholly. 
This policy was mooted in September, and crushed by the 
late M. Calinescu, who threatened to resign rather than to 
put it into effect. King Carol undoubtedly hates and fears 
Hitler, and probably believes, as do many Rumanians, that 
if Rumania becomes completely subservient to Germany 
the Allies may make use of Hungarian and Bulgarian re- 
visionist claims against her. Secondly, Rumania can capitu- 
late to Russia as the Baltic States have done. This is scarcely 
likely, for the Finnish War has both strengthened the anti- 
Russian feeling and created a new (probably ill founded) 
confidence. Thirdly, Rumania can prepare to fight two or 
more of her neighbours at once, put the country on a war 
footing, and ask for further Allied credits to do so. This 
again is unlikely, since Rumania is still (especially after the 
Allied evacuation of South Norway) afraid that Allied help 
would not reach her in time. It seems, on balance, there- 
fore, that her uneasy neutrality will continue as long as 


Hitler wishes. 
Ill. JUGOsLAVIA 


N no country in Europe, except perhaps in Greece, can 
there be a more passionate and universal sympathy for 
the Allies than in Jugoslavia. This does not mean that the 
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Jugoslavs are blindly uncritical. Far from it. For them 
Munich was the betrayal of an allied and sister nation, to 
whom they were bound by the deepest ties, and they will 
not soon forget or forgive it. The Polish defeat aroused in 
Jugoslavia the same feelings as in Rumania. Why, asked the 
Serbs, a notably courageous and warlike people, shower 
leaflets on Germany while Poland is fighting for her life? 
Is your Government making this war seriously or not? 
Why was there so much delay in sending help to Poland? 
What would have happened if it had been us? Both Serbs 
and Croats dislike the Germans and have cruel memories of 
them from the last war; and the Serbs, especially, cannot 
understand why their country remains neutral—neutrality 
is a state unknown to them, Serbia has never been neutral 
in her life before. They feel that the Allies are fighting for 
them, and they long to be allowed to deliver the coup de grace. 
For the French, in particular, all Jugoslavs have a feeling 
of almost personal affection and admiration which is lacking 
in their attitude towards the British. The serialisation in a 
Belgrade newspaper of Sir Nevile Henderson’s book, with 
its derogatory references to the Slavs in general and the 
Czechs in particular, has not drawn them nearer to us. 

The outbreak of war caught Jugoslavia at a bad moment. 
The Sporazum, the Serbo-Croat agreement, had been signed 
only a few days before, few of its details had been thought 
out, the consent of the Serb and Croat peoples had not been 
obtained, The agreement is still being worked out in detail, 
and the country is far from united. The Serbs, whole- 
heartedly though most of them welcomed the Sporazum, 
cannot quite rid themselves of the suspicion that the Croats 
would be ready to compromise with Germany at Serbia’s 
expense. The Serb Opposition, which worked so long and 
so faithfully to secure the agreement, has been wounded and 
alienated by Dr. Maéek’s somewhat tactless treatment; the 
Serb people have begun to feel that the agreement was con- 
cluded above their heads, that they, who paid the heaviest 
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price for Jugoslav freedom—670,000 dead out of a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000o—were never consulted. Many of them 
feel, too, that there is nobody in the present Cabinet who 
really represents the Serbs; that the Croats, the Slovenes, 
the Bosniaks all have their representatives, but that the Serb 
Ministers are too discredited, or have too little following, 
to count. The Croats, on the other hand, believe that the 
Serbs still want to found Great Serbia at Croatia’s expense, 
that they were forced to conclude the Sporazum only by the 
threat of war, and that they will go back on it if and when 
they can. There is a fronde against Dr. Maéek inside his own 
party, where he is accused of having made unnecessary con- 
cessions to Belgrade. This fronde, of course, is worked upon 
by the Italophile and Germanophile Croat extremists, who 
aim at playing the same part in Jugoslavia as Tiso and the 
Slovak Populists played in Czechoslovakia. The long dis- 
cussions on the federal boundaries have given them plenty 
of troubled waters for fishing. The Croats originally de- 
manded control of an area stretching right down to the Boka 
Kotorska in Montenegro, and including Bosnia, for which 
in particular the Serbs felt that they had fought the Great 
War. In the end the “Banovina” of Croatia stretches only 
as far as Dubrovnik, but it includes over a million Serbs. 
The Slovenes, too, are upset that so little attention has been 
paid to them, and that they are not treated on a par with the 
Croats. As for the German minority, which numbers over 
500,000, it is as blindly Nazi as the Sudeten Germans under 
Herr Henlein, and settled in much too uncomfortably good 
strategic positions, strung along the Danube. 

Jugoslavia has also had to suffer a severe economic strain 
since September. Her imports of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods have fallen heavily, especially in tex- 
tiles (her raw cotton imports fell 32 per cent., cotton yarn 
62 per cent., raw wool 69 per cent., and woollen yarn 55 
per cent.) Her geographical position makes it difficult for 
her to trade with non-clearing countries, while her heavy 
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rearmament immediately before the war ate up her foreign 
exchange reserves, so that it is hard for her to buy raw 
materials in a non-clearing country now. There is a short- 
age of coal, tin, oil, petrol and jute, so that there has 
been a general and sharp rise in prices, which are anything 
from 20 to 50 per cent. above the August level—coffee, for 
instance, has risen from 52 to 70 dinars per kilogram, soap 
from 9 to 13 dinars, cooking oil from 11 to 20 dinars, and 
coal from 300 dinars to 550 dinars per ton. In 1939 half 
Jugoslavia’s foreign trade was with Germany. Recently 
Krupps have created three subsidiary Jugoslav companies, 
“Yougocotton”, ““Yougomineral” and “Ferrowolf”. In the 
latter half of 1939 German exports to Jugoslavia were delib- 
erately increased to enable her to build up a heavy credit 
balance in Jugoslavia, so that she might buy up every avail- 
able export surplus. So far there has been no real counter- 
attack from the Allied side, and though Jugoslavia must 
import from the Allied countries at least two thousand 
million dinars’ worth of raw materia!s this year, her exports 
to them in 1939 amounted to only 507 million dinars. It 
should surely be possible for the Allies to divert Jugoslavia’s 
valuable supplies to themselves and bridge that gap. 

Could and would Jugoslavia defend herself if she were 
attacked, as she probably would be, from two sides at once? 
That the Serbs would fight, however weak-kneed their 
Government might be, there is not the slightest doubt. Of 
the Croats and Slovenes it is difficult to feel so sure, while as 
for the local Germans they are Hitler’s helots toa man. The 
Jugoslav army is large, its morale is good and its fighting 
tradition superb, but its equipment is poor and out of date, 
and its general staff, though honest and courageous enough, 
is hide-bound and old-fashioned, still too accustomed to 
war with the knife to deal adequately with invasion by tank. 
A superb opportunity was missed after September 1938, 
when the Czechoslovak Government offered Jugoslavia a 
large quantity of the best and most modern Czechoslovak 
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military equipment at bargain prices, and the offer was 
turned down by M. Stojadinovié. For this, as for all his 
other mistakes, Jugoslavia will continue to suffer. 


IV. BuLGaRIA 


INCE the present war began, Bulgaria has been unex- 

pectedly becalmed. Munich and March 1939 had seemed 
the beginning of a new era, in which all the revisionist 
countries would recover their lost territories with Ger- 
many’s help; the revisionist demonstrations in Sofia on the 
anniversary of the Treaty of Neuilly in September 1938 were 
decidedly pro-German. But both Rumania and Greece re- 
fused to submit to any chipping at their borders, and the 
presence of a large Franco-British army in the Near East, 
as well as of considerable Turkish forces on her southern 
frontier, dissuaded Bulgaria from fishing in troubled waters 
after war had broken out. Tension decreased after Novem- 
ber 10, when both countries decided to demobilise the 
troops concentrated on their common frontier. M. Sara- 
coglu’s visit to Sofia after the Balkan Entente Conference 
in February was another success, though he neither made 
nor received any concrete proposals, and the Bulgarian 
Prime Minister has recently declared that territorial demands 
will be cold-stored until the end of the war. 

With Jugoslavia, Bulgaria is now on terms of cordial 
friendship. Last July M. Kyoseivanov, the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister, visited Belgrade twice on his way to and from 
Berlin, and after his second visit a communiqué was issued 
calling for closer economic co-operation between the two 
States, emphasising the importance of a policy of inde- 
pendent neutrality and “good neighbourliness” and remind- 
ing the world of the significance of the Pact of Friendship 
of January 1937. During the same summer some 8,000 
Jugoslav Sokols visited the celebrations of the Junaks (the 
Bulgarian branch of the Sokol movement), and were warmly 
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received. There were also frequent conversations between 
leading Croats and Bulgars. The Croats have never for- 
gotten the agreement between Radi¢ and Stambulisky in the 
early *twenties, when these two great peasant leaders tried 
to found a new peasant democratic South Slav State; the 
Bulgars have feelings of special sympathy for the Croats, 
and welcomed the Serbo-Croat agreement. In February last 
a Bulgarian delegation visited Belgrade to discuss closer 
economic co-operation, and a Customs Union was actually 
suggested. Dr. Macek, it is said, declared on this occasion 
that no sacrifices would be too great, in the existing inter- 
national situation, if it would lead to unity between all the 
southern Slavs, from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 
Jugoslavia is anxious to win Bulgaria for the Balkan 
Entente, but Bulgaria would prefer an “arrangement” with 
each of her neighbours to any collective agreement into 
which they might be tempted to read a renunciation of her 
territorial claims. Her serra irredentais threefold : the southern 
Dobrudja, which she claims from Rumania; Western Thrace, 
which belongs to Greece; and Macedonia, which belongs 
to Jugoslavia. Lately she has concentrated on the demand 
for the Dobrudja, although an outlet to the Aegean Sea 
through Thrace is far more vital to her. The population of 
the Dobrudja is a mixed one, and the Bulgarians are un- 
doubtedly still in the majority. They complain of the usual 
minority grievances about schools, churches and Rumanian 
colonists, and the Rumanian administration has certainly not 
always been as wise and tactful as it might be. Rumania 
refuses to cede the territory on the ground that it is a 
strategical necessity to her, and the example of Czecho- 
slovakia scarcely encourages her to make concessions. Bul- 
garia, on the other hand, demands it by right of nationality, 
history and economics. Agricultural yields in the Dobrudja, 
though higher than in other parts of Rumania, are less 
than in the very highly cultivated Bulgaria; and southern 
Dobrudja’s 2,956square miles amount to 7-8 percent. of Bul- 
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garia’s territory, but only 2 per cent. of greater Rumania’s. 
Varna, Bulgaria’s chief port, has suffered a good deal from 
the loss of its hinterland, though it is hard to see why it 
should be thought by the Bulgarians to have such extra- 
ordinary advantages over Constanta as the province’s dé- 
bouché. The most sensible solution to this itching problem 
would be an exchange of populations—there are about 
150,000 Bulgarians in the Dobrudja, and about the same 
number of Rumanians in Bulgaria—but although the Ru- 
manians would be glad to do this, the idea makes no appeal 
to Sofia. The Rumanians are therefore extremely unlikely 
to do more than make a few local educational and religious 
concessions, such as they made at the beginning of the war 
to the Germans in Bessarabia. It is possible, however, that 
Moscow may bring pressure to bear on Rumania to support 
Bulgaria’s demands. A still more dangerous possibility 
would be that Russia might take Bessarabia for herself 
and make over the whole of the Dobrudja, thus cutting 
Rumania off from the Black Sea and vastly strengthening 
her own position. 

Economically Bulgaria has suffered little from the war. 
She has no industries which require raw materials, and the 
blockade therefore affects her less than her neighbours. 
Prices have not yet risen very much, and the two meatless 
days a week and the scarcity of petrol seem to be the only 
signs of shortage. Germany, who in 1938 already took 
63-4 per cent. of Bulgaria’s exports and supplied 67-9 per 
cent. of her imports, now monopolises her trade almost 
completely, although Soviet Russia and Italy show a desire 
to compete. 

Although she has remained relatively quiet so far Bulgaria 
cannot be altogether written off as a possible trouble-maker. 
She is certainly far from being pro-Ally. Her rulers and her 
army are, if anything, pro-German, and her peasants are 
passionately, mystically pro-Russian—the old pan-Slav ideal, 
the feeling for the “Slav mother”, the maker of San Stefano, 
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is still overwhelming. Turkish diplomacy may bring about 
a change, and an interesting sign was that a leading Bul- 
garian newspaper recently printed as a leader a summary of 
an articletaken from the Turkish newspaper, Tan. This article 
was headed “How the Allies can get the Balkans on their 
side”, and its main points were that the Balkan States wanted 
to avoid Germany’s economic penetration, that the Allies, 
unlike Germany, could pay for goods with free currencies, 
and that the Allies, since they could control the sea com- 
munications of the Balkan States, could reply to German 
pressure with pressure of their own. But if (it concluded) 
the Allies were to regain the ground lost by their indiffer- 
ence, there must be no hesitation about spending money. 
An interesting article, but one straw does not prove the 
wind has changed. 


V. GREECE 


HE Greek people are fervently, unshakeably Anglo- 

phile. Munich and the Polish collapse mean less to them 
than ““Lordos Byron” and their affection and respect for the 
British Navy, and in no country of the South-East can the 
Allies rely upon more complete and united support. The 
effective head of the Greek State may have made speeches 
in the past showing sympathy for the Axis, he may have 
been trained in Germany, insulted by the British military 
authorities in 1915 and disgusted by the way in which Great 
Britain and France treated Greece during the last war, but 
he could not, if he would, bring Greece on to Germany’s 
side. The spirit of the Greek people and the strength of 
the Turkish alliance make any such move out of the 
question. 

Yet even in Greece, where Britain finds such avid listeners, 
and where the people understand naval warfare as they do 
nowhere else, German propaganda is not without its suc- 
cesses. Greek sailors have recently been refusing to sail to 
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British ports, because the Germans had managed to convince 
them that the British convoy system was useless. 

But Greece, in her relations with Germany, is far more 
fortunate than her northern neighbours. She is on good 
terms with all her neighbours; she has little to fear from 
Fifth Column activities. The Turks who remain in Greece 
are there by agreement with the Turkish Government and 
are perfectly satisfied with their life; the 80,000 or so Bul- 
garians are scattered in the Florina district, separated from 
the Bulgarian frontier. There is no anti-Semitism, even in 
Salonica, where there is a large and ancient colony of 
Spanish Jews and a newly founded and active Nazi club. 
There is very little German capital in the country and only 
about 2,000 German residents, and as for the possible native 
Quislings, they would not even make up the fingers of one 
hand. Economically, too, Greece has suffered least. Her 
trade with Germany had declined considerably before the 
war began, and since then successful Allied counter-measures 
and the difficulties of transport from Greece to Germany 
through the blockade have caused another heavy drop. 

For the Allies it is vital to have the people of Greece on 
their side. In the last war Salonika was for them a means 
of attacking the Central Powers at a weak point: in the 
present war Salonika may be one of our weak points, vital 
and urgent to defend. Its defence is urgent because Italy 
already has Albania (less than 150 miles away) and because, 
if Germany and Italy invade Jugoslavia, the Jugoslav army 
will have to face the German army itself, not the ineffi- 
cient and disaffected Austro-Hungarian army which it beat 
back in 1915. Its defence is urgent because, if it falls, the 
whole of Eastern Europe will be unable to resist, Greece 
and Turkey will be separated and perhaps immobilised, and 
Franco-British sea-power in the Mediterranean will be further 
strained, Franco-British sea-power, indeed, is likely to need 
the ports of Greece more than ever. The faith and confi- 
dance of the Greek people may yet be necessary to us. 
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VI. CoNCLUSION 


HE future of South-East Europe is obviously uncer- 

tain. Turkey’s intelligent and tireless efforts to build a 
united neutral block have not so far been very securely suc- 
cessful, and Germany, Italy or Russia might take advantage 
of weakness and dissension at any moment. If they do so 
it is unlikely that Hungary and Bulgaria will keep quiet. 
Even if they themselves are not yet the battle-field, the fate 
of all these countries is at stake inthe war; for, if Germany 
won, the tyrannic powers would carve up the Balkans as 
they liked-—partition @ /a Polonaise being far more likely than 
a quarrel over the spoils. But when the Allies win they must, 
in their own interests, put forward an alternative to the 
German Lebensraum theory. Germany, with all her faults, 
recognised the economic interdependence of South-East 
Europe and gave to all the Balkan countries a market not to 
be found elsewhere. France, in spite of her policy of Balkan 
alliances, failed lamentably to give it, and Czechoslovakia 
alone tried to compete with Germany and understood the 
need of doing so. The Balkan countries have grown up and 
they can no longer be airily dismissed as a kind of German 
Africa. If we are to make a good peace settlement Great 
Britain, France and Turkey must help to develop them 
economically, must help to plan and develop their industries 
on rational, not merely national, lines. A union of 70,000,000 
consumers would be a superb instrument of economic 
reconstruction; and it might go far to solve the problem 
that German militarism creates for Europe. No longer 
divided, nor economically dependent, South-East Europe 
would cease to serve as a lure and a cock-pit for new 
imperialist ambitions. 





SHIPPING CONTROL 


HIPPING is a key industry, in the sense that it is an 

industry whose size, in terms of capital equipment, or 
number of persons employed, or direct contribution to the 
national income, is an inadequate measure of its national 
importance. There are small and large industries, and in 
times of peace the way in which the amount of our labour 
and other resources is distributed between the parts of the 
whole system of production and exchange is simply a techni- 
cal fact. A key industry derives its chief significance from 
its relation to conditions of war. In the entire process of 
production, industries are dependent on each other. The 
effect of war is to put a much greater pressure on a group 
of such interdependent industries. But this pressure acts 
with special force on a few of them, and their power to 
respond to it becomes a critical influence on the whole rate 
of expansion of supplies. After the last war this was recog- 
nised by the passage of the Key Industries Act. The way 
in which the impact of war conditions is felt varies as between 
industries of this kind. In some cases the question is one 
of the availability of special materials or special skill. In 
respect of shipping, there is a particular liability to the 
destruction of its existing equipment by enemy action, or 
to the slowing of its pace in order to avoid this. Again, 
when the Government requisitions ships and shipbuilding 
yards for Admiralty purposes, this means that a depleted 
mercantile marine has to bring home extra raw materials in 
order to replace its own diminution. More will be said on 
these points later. It was natural, therefore, that the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1918, in view of the experience of the 
last war, should have based its recommendations and find- 
ings on “two hypotheses, neither of which is likely to be 
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controverted—the first, that the maritime ascendancy of the 
Empire must be maintained at all costs, and the second, that 
the grave wastage sustained by the mercantile marine must 
be repaired without delay”. For many reasons of policy 
and circumstance, these assumptions did not obtain in 1938. 
The technical peace conditions, depending on international 
trade, placed shipping in a less favourable relation to the 
needs of a new war, since these needs would depend only 
on the war. So far as military and naval requirements were 
also behindhand, the key position of shipping was more 
evident. Shipping is, no doubt, a key to other things that 
matter besides defence. We have always realised the high 
prestige which has been derived from the greatness of our 
mercantile marine; a fine ship is perhaps the finest thing 
we make; the flag is carried all over the world; the adventure 
of the sea has had a great influence on national life and 
outlook and literature. We personify the ship, and children 
know the names of our fast liners. But defence and safety 
ate what shipping means to us in the end. 

The most powerful weapon of economic war has been 
blockade, that is, the stoppage of shipments. Military war 
has gone out first against the ships. If a factory making 
military requirements is bombed, another factory, even 
from another industry, can be adapted. Only ships can 
replace ships, and only ships can bring the materials needed 
for the replacement. This is the nature of our economy as a 
whole. The real resources on which we must draw are 
located at home and abroad. The former are our own labour 
and land and materials, and our reserves if we have accumu- 
lated any. The sinews of war are our labour, including that 
on ships, rather than our finance. Finance is a thing that 
can be arranged. That part of our labour which is for ex- 
port, as well as our reserves abroad in the form of invest- 
ments and credits, are turned into realisable assets by the 
mercantile marine. That alone does not make shipping 
the weakest link in the chain. It is the combination of 
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its vital necessity and its special danger which makes it 
that. 

The amount of our own shipping which is ordinarily 
needed to make this chain is a technical fact. The volume 
of the world’s trade is so much, and so much shipping is 
required to carry it. We have so much help from foreigners, 
and need so much of our own. We also do a great deal of 
carrying for foreigners, especially in distant seas by the 
work of our tramps, and this is a sort of operative reserve, 
which we can call to work more directly for ourselves. We 
had therefore subsidised it on a ton-day basis in recent 
years. There still remained, however, the technical fact, 
depending on the volume of international trade and our 
share in it, which fixed the amount of our shipping. That 
fact includes both the number of ships, and the tonnage of 
this number as a whole. The distribution of the tonnage is 
an important aspect of the supply, especially when we have 
to turn to war conditions. The tendency in time of peace 
in this, as in other industries, is toward larger units of 
operation, and this soon shows its effect on the general 
position, since the life of a ship is about twenty years. But 
the largest ships are not the most useful in time of war, so 
that the natural tendency of peace conditions is to some 
extent opposed to what will be most desirable in war. No 
doubt this is important only if there has been a substantial 
concentration of our tonnage, but, as will be seen, this has 
been taking place. It is not a question of war risks only, but 
also one of unfilled space on certain journeys, when war 
cargoes take the place of peace cargoes. 

We may now consider how we were placed at the outset 
of the war by these technical conditions. A recent speech by 
Mr. Churchill led to all sorts of figures being bandied about 
in the subsequent debate in Parliament. It is natural to want 
to make the figures look as large as possible because, even 
though the percentage of our losses should be about the 
same whether we take gross or net tonnage, the larger 
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figure is still more impressive, and makes our staying-power 
look better. There were figures in the neighbourhood of 
20 million tons. In fact, the Empire had in 1938 over 
23,000 steam or motor ships registered, with a net tonnage 
of about 12 millions. But only 3,100 of these, of which the 
United Kingdom had 2,500, were ocean-going merchant 
ships of a tonnage of 1,000 or more, and a total net tonnage 
of 10°6 millions. It is the net tonnage that defines the cargo 
space. In 1913 the Empire had nearly 4,100 of such ships, 
with a tonnage of 10°8 millions. The United Kingdom’s 
tonnage had fallen in this interval by 900,000, and the 
number of its ships from 3,750 to 2,500. We had concen- 
trated, besides reducing, our shipping capacity, and both 
these facts were disadvantageous. Considering the size of 
the figures in which our foreign trade is quoted, the fewness 
of the ships required to do it is surprising. As war makes 
its own conditions for supply without regard to the trade 
carried on different motives in peace, we were at least in 
danger of paying some price for the inter-war restrictions 
on foreign trade. We may compare the figure of our ships 
at the outset of this war, which we have happily been able 
so far to maintain; with the known facts regarding the sub- 
marine campaign in the last war. In a single fortnight, at 
the height of that campaign, we lost 78; in the first six 
months of 1917, the average monthly loss was 80, and 
against an initial 4,100 that was enough to create a very 
grave position. It is not a question of how soon we shall 
lose a great number; the losses have rather to be reckoned 
against the proportion of shipping that remains available for 
civilian needs, or that will not aggravate the problem of 
priorities. We do not know where this war will yet lead 
us; we can realise the task, and the qualities required for 
the task, of the Ministry which has to administer these 
scarce resources. 

The idea of shipping as a “‘life-line” applies more specially 
to our food position than to any other aspect. A threat to 
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food-supplies has a greater effect on the national morale 
than a threat to any other supplies. The experience of the 
Great War led its agricultural historian, Middleton, to the 
conclusion that a larger tilled area should be the future aim 
of our domestic food policy. This was partly a question of 
employment in peace-time, partly a war insurance. In the 
first place, the direct value of arable crops as human food 
—their effective war value—is much greater than their 
indirect value when converted into meat. So far, therefore, 
as a change was desirable and possible in the type of farming, 
it should have been in the direction of more tillage. There 
were in 1919 about 6 million acres on which it was possible 
to operate. In the second place, our dependence on imports 
is far less per acre of arable than of pasture land. The import 
of fertilisers, besides being so much smaller, is also much 
easier to get. We produce our own nitrates and general 
fertilisers, potash comes from France, and mineral phos- 
phates from Morocco. Five or six times as much tonnage, 
in animal feeding-stuffs, has to come a long and dangerous 
way. But the inter-war development of our agriculture, 
with all-round aids and subsidies, produced the opposite to 
the desired result. It was arable which fell by about a sixth 
of its acreage, while the head of stock greatly increased. It 
takes a year, when war comes, to make a change effective, 
and a year may be too long. Meanwhile, we depend on 
ships to maintain the expanded import requirements of the 
existing methods. As an example, we needed in 1938, as 
against 1913, an extra 1,325 thousand tons of maize, or 
25,000 extra tons a week. This meant about forty extra 
ships for that article alone, while the tonnage of ships avail- 
able for foodstuffs, and still more the number of ships, was 
less disposable. 

One way of lessening the strain on a vital and limited 
service is by the accumulation of reserves. There can be 
reserves of producing capacity, of shipping capacity, and of 
supplies. The two former are operating reserves, capable 
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of diversion in war to more urgent purposes than in peace. 
The latter are idle reserves, and can be created only in 
respect of things that can be stored. Our protective policy 
did no doubt create an operating reserve of manufacturing 
power, but could not rid us of our dependence on materials 
which had to be carried on our ships. The tramp subsidy 
at least prevented the diminution of our operating reserve 
of shipping, and the result of that is included in the shipping 
figures as they stand. We have not the same power to 
protect shipping as manufactures, because our land is our 
own, but the sea is everybody’s, and it would not pay to 
protect the red ensign in our own ports. There is left the 
question of idle reserves of storable supplies. This was 
urged on the Government in the danger period after 
Munich. A Committee of Lord Astor’s reported that a 
year’s supply of wheat for storage was a much more prac- 
ticable proposition than the home-production policy. “If 
this reserve were drawn on to the extent of one-quarter in 
each year of war, it would enable us to sustain a four years’ 
war while adding to our available supplies more than would 
be added by a doubling of our home production.” It would 
also have the incidental effect of supporting the mercantile 
marine in peace as an operating reserve, and sparing it in 
war. Wheat is far richer than meat in the essential food 
content to which we should have regard in war, and meat 
is far less storable, and requires special shipping facilities, 
which in turn diminishes the “availability” for all purposes 
of shipping as a whole. The trade figures show that some 
effort to create reserves was being made; but the picture 
is a mixed one. In the twelve months September to August 
1938-9, as compared with the preceding twelve months, 
and when the war ‘issue was in our minds, we increased 
quantity imports of wheat by about 18 per cent., a little less 
than three-quarters of our home supply, or a seventh of our 
consumption. The import of all sugars increased by 10 
per cent., of whale oil by 34 per cent., of animal feeding- 
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stuffs by only about 5 per cent. The import of maize fell 
by about a sixth. Other results were that wool increased 
by 25 per cent., petroleum by 5 per cent., while iron ore was 
down by 4} per cent. The most noticeable consumers’ 
sacrifice was in respect of tobacco, which fell 20 per cent. 
Shipping appears to have taken the war strain without any 
great alleviation from the side of stored reserves. We simply 
depended on it, or on the policy of appeasement. 

We could not extend the operative reserve of shipping 
beyond trade requirements. The tramp subsidy was rather 
meant to enable the ships on that trade to meet the sub- 
sidies that were paid by foreigners. It kept the trade in 
being. Any further reserve of shipping would have had to 
be an operative one, and the conditions of our trade are 
against this. The demand for tonnage is unequally borne 
by the import and export requirements. We import largely 
raw materials, which are bulky in relation to their value, 
and export goods of which the opposite is true. There is 
more ships’ room available outwards than inwards, a fact 
which had already created the problem of the Conference 
system to protect at first the rates in the line trade. The 
spread being unequal, it would have been a serious com- 
plication, to outward trade especially, to try to extend the 
operating reserve. An idle reserve of shipping, or strict 
merchant “navy”, is not absurd, since a “sure shield” can 
have little priority over a “life-line”. But the two cases are 
not similarly practicable. 

We return, then, to this, that the amount of our shipping 
was dependent in a technical way on the amount of our trade 
in peace-time; for that reason, and because of the chequered 
history of shipping, shipbuilding, and foreign trade between 
the two wars, it had been greatly reduced in terms of 
ships, and had almost stood still in terms of tonnage. 

The amount of shipping is still, however, not its effec- 
tive war-time supply. There is, as a first deduction, the 
Admiralty requisition. It falls on both the ships and the 
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building yards. It is not possible to estimate its amount. So 
far as ocean-going shipping is concerned, it may have taken 
the larger and faster vessels of the passenger trade; but even 
this deduction is likely to be shifted round, and to affect 
cargo space. The requisition of the yards at the same time 
increases the need for imported ship-building materials, and 
to that extent the demand for tonnage. This is so, whether 
it is naval vessels or merchant ships which have to be put in 
hand at a more rapid rate than in peace-time. Ships have in 
this way to assist in providing for their own replacement and, 
if the pace is changed, the technical balance which sufficed in 
peace-time is turned to the disadvantage of shipping. The 
requisitioning of other manufacturing plant obviously ac- 
centuates this condition. As between more naval building 
and more cargo ships, the judgment of priority may become 
a very difficult one. “I agree”, said the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, “that there may come a stage in the war when 
a merchant ship is almost a more precious thing than a war- 
ship. Without a capital ship, a merchant ship could not 
function, and without a merchant ship a capital ship would 
have nothing to defend.” It is, in the words of the Secretary 
to the Ministry of Shipping, “‘a tremendous task, and also a 
novel task” to decide on such adjustments, with the bias, if 
our argument is right, always against the existing supply of 
tonnage. 

The second deduction in effective strength arises from 
the precautions required for safety on the seas. Here again, 
the pre-war technical balance has to be disadvantageously 
disturbed. Our war effort as a whole means the increase of 
employment and the speeding up of production. But ship- 
ping, as a part of that effort, is not speeded up. A large part 
of it has to be slowed down. The convoy system came into 
full use earlier in this war than in the last, because the sub- 
marine also came into its stride sooner. It has been a most 
efficient safeguard. But the fact that we have not suffered 
losses which we would have suffered without it is a fact 
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within the war, while the slowing of the average pace of 
steaming still reduces the potential of shipping, in relation to 
supplies, which previously existed. Besides reducing pace, 
since the faster ships must go at the pace of the slower, con- 
voy requires a time for assembly, and the time of turn-round 
is an important factor in the efficiency of shipping. It was also 
urged that the efficiency of a class of ships built for a speed of 
about fifteen knots, and compelled to steam at about half that 
rate in convoy, was reduced by vibration, to the extent of 
actual damage; but, in fact, convoys are so arranged as not 
to include ships of such wide differences in speed. 

These deductions from effectiveness can to some extent 
be offset by other methods, which would seem to depend 
on the completeness of the Shipping Control. The military 
position may and at present does compel us to get some 
supplies by longer routes; but, so far as it permits, we can 
substitute shorter for longer ones, for example, in the grain 
trade. We can call back our tramps from the work they do 
in distant seas, on the third leg of their triangular voyages, 
where they are carrying between one foreign port and 
another, and make them run more directly in the home ser- 
vice. We can lessen as far as possible the number of ports of 
loading and discharge, or shorten the turn-round by better 
portarrangements. This, of course, means other sacrifices, in 
foreign exchange, or in future trade connections. It would 
appear-that the question of port facilities is a particularly 
urgent aspect of saving in effectiveness. Then there may be 
some problem, when a Control takes charge, of the inter- 
changeability of ships for different kinds of cargo. This is 
plainly a most important aspect of the effectiveness of the 
whole supply of tonnage. In the March debate it was 
pointed out that about four times as much of that supply 
was tanker tonnage in 1938, as compared with 1914, and 
this was taken as a reduction in the all-round effectiveness 
of tonnage. Other tonnage is specially equipped for the 
frozen meat trade. Does this mean more than a statement of 
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the changes in the nature of our supplies? There is a mini- 
mum of such tonnage up to which its specialisation is hardly 
a disadvantage; that amount would be wanted for that trade, 
anyway. There is still some handicap on disposability all over, 
as an immediate fact, but we would lose more in the absence 
of specialised tonnage. As between tramps, there is great 
interchangeability; it is a quality they are meant to have. 
They are the bull-dog breed, which will go for anything, and 
they look it. Again, the tramp and the liner frequently inter- 
change their functions; many tramps are taken into the lines, 
and many liners revert to vagrancy. The peace-time distinc- 
tion between them is one of speed and routing, and is 
bridged by the “berth trade”, which is line cargo carried by 
tramp routing. The convoy system has had, in any case, to 
reduce the importance of the speed difference. Generally 
speaking, over and above certain minimum amounts of 
tonnage which would be needed anyway for the imports to 
which they are specialised, the whole cargo space has to be 
considered as fairly well disposable, by what may be called 
the A to Z rule. A may not be immediately and directly 
interchangeable with Z, but the shift round has a continuous 
intermediate range of substitution. All these aspects of the 
availability of tonnage have yet to be related to the war- 
time meaning of “effectiveness”. 

There are two other points which should be specially 
noted here, because of certain criticisms of the efficiency of 
the Control. About 80 per cent. of our imports are now on 
account of the Ministries of Food and Supply. This means 
a change, as compared with peace-time, in the nature of the 
cargoes which come in. This change will be greater the 
more we have to attend to the “effectiveness” of our im- 
ports. These Ministries do not want such things as furni- 
ture, or ostrich feathers, or even tobacco, but materials 
which, by the nature of war-time needs, are all over heavier 
to carry. If we take a peace-time ratio between measure- 
ment tonnage and dead weight, that ratio diminishes in 
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war-time, so that a ship is down to her Plimsoll mark before 
her space is fully occupied. This new condition means that 
a ship may sail with empty space, although there is no waste 
of space, so far as that ship is concerned. But, in order to 
avoid a waste all over, the allocation of different cargoes 
between “dead-weight” and “measurement” ships has to be 
watched in the interest of importing capacity, or the latter 
may have too much unused space which cannot be shifted 
round. It is obvious that the Control must have strong 
powers, in order to make the economy as great as possible. 
The second point affects the export trade. It isan immediate 
loss to have to send ships out in ballast; in some trades, at 
some times, it also means danger. We want to export all we 
can, and in proportion as we restrict consumption of our own 
products, the Export Council may be expected to work in 
with the shipping Control. But in war-time we have to use 
shipping with regard to the timing of the round journey. It 
was stated in the Commons debate that “scores of ships” had 
left this country in ballast, for which cargoes were “available”’, 
as achargeagainst the Control. The right question is, whether 
the cargoes were kept from going at all. There is generally 
ships’ room outward, and the foreigner is not so pressed for 
goods at a certain place as we are liable to be for an import- 
ing vessel at another place. So that a ship which is wanted 
at a particular foreign port to bring home a cargo that is 
urgently required may have to go out in ballast to fetch 
it, before an outward cargo suitable to that port can be 
arranged. These war diseconomies are not to be taken as 
wastes. 

How far can we depend on the help of neutral shipping ? 
This war is unlike the last one in its effects upon the neu- 
trals. At the time of writing, it is hard to estimate the 
balance to us of advantage and disadvantage. Although it 
is we who keep the seas open, the neutrals are able to make 
great profits on freights to this country. They may choose 
to replace us on routes from which we have to recall ships, 
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ot, by sailing without the limitations of convoy, to make 
faster and therefore more frequent’ journeys at rates much 
higher than our controlled rates. Strong instances of the 
profits they have been making were given in the House. 
Norwegian sailors were said to be making thirty pounds 
a month on certain routes. We cannot avoid paying them 
higher rates, and must use what bargaining power we have, 
with their shipowners or Governments. We cannot let 
them set the rates for our own ships, nor lose their services. 
It is the availability of their ships that is the more urgent 
question. In the last war, we were able to use some means 
of pressure upon them. Our control of bunker supply 
depots enabled us to make conditions. If they preferred to 
lay up their ships, we had another bargaining resource with 
their Governments, by possible concessions in the blockade. 
Finally, we resorted to compulsion, either by refusing 
clearance from our ports except against the arrival of other 
ships, or by actual requisitioning, as allowed by international 
law. At the Armistice, nearly 40 per cent. of neutral tonnage 
was in the service of the Allies. “This supplement”, writes 
Sir Arthur Salter, “was of vital importance during the last 
critical years of the war.”* 

This war started with the unforeseen banning of our 
waters to American shipping, and the enforcement of the 
“cash and carry” clause. Neutrals have suffered to a far 
greater extent from enemy action, and the position of 
Scandinavian shipping is uncertain after the German occu- 
pation. We may obtain control over a considerable amount 
of their tonnage but, on the other hand, we have to turn 
to longer routes for foodstuffs and timber. On figures 
made known as this is being written, it seems fair to say 
that, if we get control of a good supply of their tonnage, 
we can maintain the position which has been stated, that 
by building, captures, and purchases we have just held our 
own against enemy and marine losses. 

* Allied Shipping Control, pp. 102-4. 
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All these issues are so numerous and involved that it is 
not surprising that the Control has soon found it necessary to 
use all its powers. There is another aspect of this necessity. 
The word “effectiveness” has a war-time meaning. It is not 
the same as, though it includes, efficiency. In time of war, 
we have to look at what we produce or import by the test 
of its substance, rather than of its market value. The more 
urgent the question of shipping resources, the more we 
must keep this in view. A good statement of the meaning 
of the transition to a war standard is given, in relation to 
food supplies in the last war, by Sir Thomas Middleton. 
The transition was from “farming” to “food production”. 
The former is the supply of the market, according to the 
tastes of the consumer and the index of prices. But “in war 
we were forced to consider the needs of the consumer, and 
as we had not too closely to consider his tastes, we were 
able to concentrate our efforts on increasing the soil’s output 
of energy in a form available to man. We reckoned up 
calories as we counted rifles or shells; every million repre- 
sented the food required by one of our people, every billion 
reduced by some 500,000 tons the demands made on our 
shipping. Thus we insisted on the vital importance of 
tillage, ignored peace-time rules of husbandry, abandoned 
ordinary considerations of profit and loss, purchased trac- 
tors as we purchased guns, and secured manures, binder 
twine, and other farming requisites as we secured muni- 
tions.” As “from farming to food production”, so “from 
shipping to supplies”. “You can no longer decide”, said 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, “what the cargo 
the ship should carry, or what is the voyage which should be 
undertaken, by asking which is the cargo which pays best, 
and which is the voyage which will pay best. You can no 
longer look to prices and profits to help you except to a 
very small extent.” Over and above all the problems of the 
best disposal of our tonnage, under conditions which did 
not apply to any other part of the industrial field, the extent 
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of the Control had to be decided by reference to a new 
standard of the quality of imports. 

It is here that there comes in that special feature of war- 
time administration which is called priorities. They are the 
methods in detail by which an industry is severed from its 
usual criteria, and adjusted to the war-time standard. It is a 
question of particular cases whether such means as propa- 
ganda or subsidies, or such restrictions as import licensing, 
will be enough to produce the diversion of effort that is 
aimed at. If not, the Control has itself to enter the field, 
and simply make the arrangement. Priorities mean that 
supplies have to be handled in larger totals, that all alterna- 
tives are not present at the same moment, and that a high 
standard of empirical judgment is required. There is first the 
priority of the war needs over all considerations of what the 
post-war position, as so affected, will be. We cannot take 
much account of the fact that neutrals may, out of their war- 
time profits, outbuild us after the war. The second priority 
is that of supplies with high standard war quality over those 
with less. Some room has to be left for the consumet’s less 
essential demands. The third sort of priority is between 
the essential requirements themselves. This is probably the 
most exacting problem of war-time administration. The 
unknowns are to be guessed; the decisions are an echelon, 
with an imperfect total disposability at any time.* We have 
not requisitioned in every industry. We subsidise the farmer 
to induce him to produce the most “effective” foods. In 
the case of shipping, it was simply the nature of the condi- 
tions which soon made it plain that only with full requisition- 
ing could the task of the Control be properly discharged. 

It may be thought, in view of all that has been said above, 
that the Government should at once have requisitioned the 
whole supply of tonnage. For not taking this step, there 
appear to have been three reasons. In the first place, the 
difference between the line and the tramp trades. The lines 

* For an example see Salter, op. cit., pp. 77-9. 
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have to maintain their connections, their routes, and their 
port organisations; the latter are more adjustable to new 
requirements in all respects. Secondly, the Government 
had, at first, a greater interest in imports than in exports, 
and it was not desirable to interfere more than proved to 
be necessary with the owners’ own interest in obtaining out- 
ward freights and rapid turn-round. Thirdly, the acquired 
skill of an intricate industry is an asset to be preserved, 
within the scope of public policy respecting freight rates. 

Therefore, as the Minister has explained, we began with 
the licensing of tramps. This meant that the owner, having 
in hand an arrangement with an importing merchant, could 
ask for a licence, which would be granted if the voyage 
appeared suitable, and the freight rate reasonable. It might 
be refused, until a more suitable voyage was offered, and 
owners no doubt came to understand what voyages were 
likely to obtain licences readily. But, whatever merits this 
method might have from the standpoint of keeping the 
owners’ interest active, it was a negative and slow method 
of arranging for the most “effective” public requirements 
in cargoes homeward. The refusal of a licence meant delay 
in arranging another charter, and the owner could also lay 
his ship up. The greater the share of our imports which 
were taken over by the Ministries of Food and Supply, the 
more necessary it became that shipping should work directly 
to a general plan. When that share reached 80 per cent., the 
licensing system was out of relation to the needs of planning, 
and the importance of time. Requisitioning was soon found 
to be necessary in two trades which are unattractive to the 
ship-owners, the Narvik ore trade, and the North Atlantic 
grain trade, particularly at certain seasons. It then had to 
be further extended, until fairness between owners meant 
its general application. When, in January, the liners had 
also to be brought in, there was no difference of principle; 
it was a matter of the planning of cargoes, mainly inward, 
but by the nature of the case a greater use can be made of 
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the organisation of the line trade. The terms of hire must 
be for longer periods, but these are questions of detail. 

What is of more interest is the nature of the settlement 
which has been made in the shipping trade as an aspect of 
war-time planning, not simply on its technical sides, but in 
respect of its method of using the acquired skill of an intri- 
cate industry, and its incentives to efficiency in the business 
sense, in the service of public policy, in order to realise 
“effectiveness” in the national sense. Thus, the line com- 
panies are asked to “run the ships as for themselves though 
on account of the Government, and the Government rely on 
the willing co-operation of the companies in managing the 
ships so requisitioned, and look to the companies to conduct 
the business with as much zeal and care as if their interests 
alone were still involved”. They retain, it is understood, an 
interest in outward cargoes, but it is the Control which 
decides and directs the employment of the ships, which the 
owners manage and supply in good trim. As one of many 
types of “nationalisation”, this seeks to unite the pride and 
prestige of the service of the sea with national interest and 
direction. wet 

This means, again, as in other Controls, a just combina- 
tion of “civil” and “business” service. It has been said that 
there are no experts in at least the economic problems of 
war. War is not prepared for by any economic manceuvres; 
in that field, it is a change to the unforeseen, to a new stan- 
dard of efficiency, and a new meaning of the disposition of 
resources. What is called “civil” service is a faculty which 
is trained to enter at such times into combination with 
strict business skill. Neither side has, then, all the qualifica- 
tions for “running” the industry. There has to be in the 
Control a marriage, that is more than a cohabitation, of 
judgment with technical experience. This is obtained in our 
system by the appointment of leading shipowners as the 
heads of the responsible Committees of the Control. 

Yet is not this rather a kind of expertness, broadly based 
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on the nature and spirit of democracy? What is the test of 
results? “Ata moderate estimate”, writes Sir Arthur Salter 
of the last war, “between a half and two-thieds of the produc- 
tive capacity of the country was withdrawn into combatant 
or other war service. And yet throughout the war Britain 
sustained the whole of her military effort, and maintained 
her civilian population at a standard of life which was never 
intolerably low, and for some periods and for some classes 
was, perhaps, as comfortable as in time of peace. She did 
this without, on balance, drawing any aid from other 
countries. She maintained the whole of the current con- 
sumption both of her war effort and of her civilian popu- 
lation, with a mere remnant of her productive power, by 
means of current production.” May the service of shipping, 
with this practised hand to help it, enable us to write another 
such record when the guns are silent again. 





CONFLICTING POLICIES 
IN INDIA 


I. A PourricAL FERMENT 


NDIAN politics are in a state of ferment for which no 

parallel is to be found since Lord Halifax (as Lord Irwin) 
occupied the viceregal throne ten years ago. Now, as then, 
the situation is fraught with grave, even dangerous, pos- 
sibilities. The political unity which the reforms of 1935 
were designed to achieve has not materialised; and the 
semblance of unity which emerged from the establishment 
of provincial autonomy is rapidly disintegrating. Com- 
munities and parties are aligning themselves behind con- 
flicting policies, making demands which are mutually 
destructive. The constitutional controversy which opened 
when the Congress party asked for a British declaration of 
India’s independence has ceased to be a direct issue between 
the British authorities and Congress, although Congress 
leaders would prefer to keep it so. Other elements insist 
on being heard, and the Congress assertion that a de- 
claration of independence, “pure and simple”, would 
automatically end the controversy has been buried in an 
acrimonious discussion between rival groups. The result 
is an intensification of communal feeling for which no 
counterpart exists in recent political history. 

The Congress party insists that the British Government 
must transfer its ultimate trust on behalf of the Indian people 
to some vague national authority in India which does not at 
present exist. Congress leaders rightly maintain that they 
represent nationalism, but they undervalue the rightful 
claims of their opponents who say that no Indian nation is 
in being and none is likely to develop without the sanction 
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of the minorities. Thus the unifying influences which were 
an inherent feature of the federal project have been dissi- 
pated, while political and religious extremism is encourag- 
ing divisions and fostering communal acerbities. The 
Congress party, having forsaken the seats of authority in 
the Provinces, is brooding over constitutional theories in 
the wider political wilderness. Its leaders, while no longer 
claiming to speak for all sections of the people, still main- 
tain their right to make ¢>mands on behalf of an undiluted 
nationalism, asserting that nothing short of independence 
will be accepted by the Indian people and that through 
the medium of a constituent assembly all domestic difficul- 
ties will vanish. Their views are opposed by the Moslem 
League, the Princes, and by representatives of other minori- 
ties, who say that no constitutional readjustments are to 
be made without their approval and agreement. Moderate 
elements outside these three main groups are growing 
restive and would like to see some broad central organisa- 
tion created that would counter the extremist policies of 
both the Congress party and the Moslem League and, in 
collaboration with the British authorities, make some 
rational attempt to end the deadlock. 

Against the background of the war the controversy is 
singularly unreal and inopportune. The nationalist news- 
papers seek to convey the impression that the Congress 
case is based on international idealism, but it is a depressing 
thought that the new President of the Congress party could 
assert, at the annual meeting of the party at Ramgarh, that, 
while India cannot endure the prospect of Nazism and 
Fascism, she is even more tired of British imperialism. For 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad must be well aware that 
British imperialism in its “jingo” sense has long since gone, 
and that Indian nationalism, in whatever degree it exists, 
will not survive if the British Commonwealth should perish 
in this war. Happily there are other and important elements 
in the country which are prepared to put first things first 
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while Great Britain and the Commonwealth are engaged 
in a war to protect freedom everywhere. The Princes, the 
majority of Moslems, and those who represent the Liberal 
tradition in India are fully aware of what is at stake in 
Europe and are willingly associated with the campaign to 
eradicate Nazism and what it means from international life. 
While Congress newspapers are continually emphasising 
that no bargaining spirit underlies their demand for a 
declaration of independence, their claim is now being 
viewed with suspicion, chiefly because the Congress Work- 
ing Committee has clearly indicated that the only solution for 
the controversy lies in accepting the Congress demand in full. 


II. CONGRESS AND DoMINION STATUS 


HE Viceroy’s announcement that Dominion Status of 
the Statute of Westminster variety was the early objec- 
tive for India was at one stage heralded as likely to end the 
deadlock. All reasonable opinion regarded the announce- 
ment with satisfaction, and sections of the nationalist press 
declared a solution to be possible. It is true that a flood 
of comment was immediately let loose regarding the rela- 
tive merits of Dominion Status and independence, but 
political realists admitted that the distinction between the 
two was only academic. Not so the Congress party. Its 
Working Committee, meeting at Patna, rejected the Vice- 
roy’s offer with the assertion that “Indian freedom cannot 
exist within the orbit of British imperialism”, and that 
Dominion Status or any other status within the imperial 
structure is wholly inapplicable to India, not being in keep- 
ing with the dignity of a great nation. It was reiterated 
that the people of India alone can properly shape their 
own constitution and determine their relations with other 
countries through the medium of a constituent assembly. 
Although the Congress party is reputed to make a close 
study of international affairs, chiefly under the guidance of 
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Pandit Jawaharlal/Nehru, the unreality of the resolution 
prepared at Patna was emphasised by a statement which 
implied that the British Government is carrying on the war 
for imperialist ends and for the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of an empire which is based on the exploitation of 
Asiatic and African peoples. For that reason, the resolu- 
tion said, Congress could not in any way be a party to 
the war and would not assist in its prosecution by means 
of supplying men, material or money. Communal harmony, 
it went on, was possible through a constituent assembly 
and Congress did not admit the right of the Indian Princes 
to stand in the way of Indian freedom, The future con- 
stitution must be based on independence, democracy and 
national unity, and Congress would resist all attempts 
to divide India or split up her nationhood. It was con- 
ceded that foreign interests which did not conflict with 
national interests would be protected. The Congress 
Ministries, the resolution continued, had been withdrawn 
from office as a means of dissociating India from the war 
and to enforce the Congress determination to free India 
from foreign domination. These were to be regarded as 
preliminary steps to civil disobedience, to which the party 
would resort when it felt itself fit to do so or in case 
circumstances so shaped themselves as to precipitate a crisis. 

The intransigent character of this resolution came as a 
shock to all those, including many Congress men, who had 
been anxiously working for a settlement. Some pleaded, 
by way of excuse, that the party was facing exceptionally 
difficult problems. It was admitted that its Bengal section 
was in open revolt and that its extremists were urging other 
and more drastic means of dealing with the constitutional 
difficulty. Mr. Gandhi had constantly been preaching the 
need for greater discipline; and action in this regard had 
been taken against Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, who had 
been insisting on direct action and deploring any attempt 
at compromise, of which Mr. Gandhi was suspected in 
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extremist circles. The communal problem was growing more 
difficult. Under Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League, the organised Moslems in the country were but- 
tressing their position in’ hostility to Congress and threats 
were openly made that civil disobedience, however non- 
violent in character, would deteriorate into civil war. The 
Princes, as well as the Moslems, were perturbed about the 
Viceroy’s promise to assist in inaugurating Dominion 
Status, which they regarded as carrying the democratic 
idea to greater lengths than was implied in the scheme of 
federation, to which they objected. 

None of these factors weighed with the Congress party. 
Having set their eyes upon a constitutional ideal, its leaders 
seemed determined to ignore all opinion in the country 
which did not coincide with their own. They shut their 
eyes to the fact that, the more they insisted that Congress 
spoke for an Indian nation, the more those opposing ele- 
ments intensified their opposition. Those Congress news- 
papers which had said that Dominion Status had virtually 
met the Congress demand quickly forgot their previous 
views and unhesitatingly supported the Patna resolution, 
although some newspapers said in undertones that those 
who demanded independence were willing that a free India 
should retain its association with Great Britain. Non- 
Congress commentators interpreted the resolution as indi- 
cating the extent of the disunity within Congress. It was 
framed, they argued, with a view to undermining the 
attitude of the extremists, who sought an immediate con- 
flict with the British authorities, by intimating that the 
Congress party would in due course engage in such a 
conflict if its demands were not met. For the first time it 
was definitely suggested that, in the light of the resolution, 
the demand for independence marked an attempt to exploit 
British difficulties in war-time. 

The only hopeful feature of the resolution was the hint 
that civil disobedience would not be resorted to until the 
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conditions laid down by Mr. Gandhi had been fulfilled. In 
former statements Mr. Gandhi had indicated that he was 
unwilling to lead a civil disobedience movement until his 
constructive programme was being carried out. That pro- 
gramme is based on non-violence, communal harmony, the 
removal of untouchability and the spinning and use of 
khaddar (home-made cloth). For some months Mr. Gandhi 
has been laying stress on the need for greater discipline 
within the party, and he has made it clear that he will not 
be “‘hustied” into launching civil disobedience, either by 
pressure from the left or from policies which have given 
insufficient consideration to peaceful methods of settlement. 


Ill. THe Pouicy oF THE PRINCES 


N spite of the tendency in nationalist circles to regard 
the Indian Princes as a creation of the British, endowed 
with no special claims to consideration except through the 
voice of their subjects, the Rulers who assembled in Delhi 


for the annual session of the Chamber of Princes showed 
that they had their own ideas as to their future under any 
constitution that might be devised. The Chamber now 
represents something new in organisation. In the past two 
yeats it has undergone a process of reconstruction which 
has made it more representative of the States, even if some 
of the larger ones, such as Hyderabad, still remain aloof 
from actual membership. Under the Chancellorship of the 
Jamsaheb of Nawanagar the Chamber has acquired a new 
value, and many of the petty divisions which formerly 
marred its work have been eliminated, with the result that on 
the occasion of the Delhi meeting it reflected a more decisive 
and clear-cut policy than has been the case in recent years. 
That policy plainly showed that the Princes are not un- 
affected by the constitutional controversy raging in British 
India and are determined to see that in any future plan of 
constitution-making their interests receive due weight and 
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consideration. The Chamber welcomed the Viceroy’s pro- 
posal that India should attain its due place among the 
Dominions under the British Crown, but it also made it 
plain beyond doubt that the Princes intend to preserve their 
status and individuality in any constitution that may be 
framed. The Princes insist that in any constitutional dis- 
cussions they should have a voice proportionate to their 
importance and historical position. They demand effective 
provisions for the preservation of their States’ sovereignty 
and autonomy by means of safeguards which will protect 
their treaty rights and engagements with the Crown. Such 
provisions must ensure that no single political unit in India 
shall be placed in a position to dominate the others or to 
interfere with their guaranteed rights. The Chamber further 
recorded the view that the voluntary agreement of the 
Princes is necessary for any constitutional scheme which 
transfers the existing relationship of the States with the 
Crown to any other authority in India, and that their prior 
consent is required for any arrangement which permits 
of alterations affecting the rights and interests of the States. 
These observations, embodied in a resolution, were 
obviously directed at the Congress party. The Jamsaheb 
of Nawanagar, in presenting the resolution, refuted the 
criticism that the Princes stood in the way of ordered pro- 
gress and were conspiring with the British Government 
against the political evolution of the country. He main- 
tained that the Princes stood for India attaining its full 
stature under the aegis of the Crown, but on the condition 
that all its component parts and interests are assured of the 
fullest scope for their moral, material and cultural develop- 
ment. He held that the Princes are convinced that for all 
practical purposes the country can secure political freedom, 
both in the internal and external spheres, within the British 
Commonwealth. In his opinion the retention of the British 
connection is essential for unity and progress, and he main- 
tained that ordered progress under the Crown demanded 
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that no political unit in India should be dominated by any 
other unit. To ensure this required a specific constitutional 
and moral code among all the units composing India. The 
Jamsaheb implied that the Princes are determined to move 
forward from precedent to precedent, but are not prepared 
to accept the dictatorship of one particular group or have 
their territories violated by those who seek to coerce them 
in matters which are their own concern. Such tendencies, 
he said, if not arrested, would be an invitation to civil war. 
Finally, the Jamsaheb expressed the willingness of the 
Princes to take part in any consultations which may be 
initiated by the Viceroy for formulating a constitution, but 
he made it clear that the Princes opposed the idea of a 
constituent assembly as a means for settling All-Indian 
difficulties. 

The opinions expressed by the Chancellor were endorsed 
by all who spoke and the resolution was unanimously 
carried. The Princes are clearly of the opinion that the 
existing Act has failed to ensure the protection of their 
rights, particularly in the matter of incursions into their 
States by propagandists and agitators from British India, 
and they are apparently determined to insist that their 
obligations to the Crown shall be upheld in any future 
constitution that may be devised in association with British 
India. They therefore oppose the idea of complete indepen- 
dence as demanded by the Congress party and intend to 
strengthen their position in maintaining that opposition. 
They seek no expansion of their own powers over any 
federal body that may be established, but they are unwilling 
to relinquish any of their existing powers to a federation 
which is bound to extend its federal authority over the 
States unless clear-cut stipulations are made regarding the 
extent of that authority. All the Princes reflected their 
apprehension at the growing influence of Congress, and 
indicated that they will not consent to a policy that is likely 
to lead to its political supremacy. 
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IV. THe Mostem ATTITUDE 


HE Congtess party and the Princes, although favouring 
different remedies for the constitutional ailment, have 
something in common in that both continue to think in 
terms of a unified India. While the Congress leaders demand 
independence, the Princes are willing to support Dominion 
Status provided that their sovereignty is sufficiently pro- 
tected to ensure the existence of their States. But neither 
independence nor Dominion Status is an acceptable solution 
to the Moslem League if the constitutional operation of 
either is based on the simple theory of majority rule on an 
All-India scale. The League claims that democracy is un- 
workable in India, that majority rule is undemocratic as it 
implies Hindu domination, and that an independent India 
means the subjection of vast minorities to a majority with 
which they have no cultural or religious affinities. Thus 
the Moslem League, meeting at Lahore, presented an old 
solution for the Indian problem in a new guise. Under the 
direction of Mr. Jinnah the League convention declared for 
Moslem independence, to be obtained by permitting the 
Moslems to establish separate homelands for their com- 
munity within the country. A project of this kind has long 
tempted some Moslem leaders, but the League is now seek- 
ing for the first time to give it concrete shape by the creation 
of independent Moslem States from the predominantly 
Moslem zones of north-eastern and north-western India. 
The resolution passed at Lahore said that the scheme of 
federation embodied in the Act of 1935 is unsuited to the 
country and is unworkable in the peculiar conditions which 
prevail. While appreciating the Viceroy’s declaration that 
the Act will be open to post-war revision in consultation 
with all affected interests, the League clearly indicated that 
Moslem India will not be satisfied unless the constitution 
is considered de novo, maintaining that no revised constitu- 
tion will be acceptable unless it is framed with the consent 
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and approval of Moslems. The resolution also holds that 
no constitutional plan is workable unless it is designed on 
the basic principle of segregating the two main Moslem 
zones of northern India into independent States, with 
adequate safeguards for non-Moslem minorities within their 
boundaries and for Moslem minorities elsewhere in India. 
The Working Committee of the League has been authorised 
to frame a new constitution along these lines, providing 
for the assumption of all those powers which normally vest 
in independent States, such as defence, external affairs, 
communications, customs and the like. Already about a 
dozen such schemes have been prepared by individual 
Moslems, but the League is committed to none of them 
and is examining them all, presumably with a view to de- 
vising a final project behind which the organisation may 
take its stand. 

The Moslem League does not admit that either the 
British Government or the Congress party has the right 
to determine the future constitutional status of the Moslem 
community. The claim is made by Mr. Jinnah that Indian 
Moslems are a nation, coexisting in India with a Hindu 
nation, and as such they have the right to self-determination 
in the form best suited to their interests. Moslem support 
for independent Moslem States has developed as a result 
of Moslem discontent with the working of provincial self- 
government under the new constitution, especially in the 
Congress-governed Provinces. They claim that under Con- 
gress Governments their community has suffered, although 
it is significant that none of the Provincial Governors was 
called upon to use his special powers on behalf of the 
minorities while Congress was in office. But it is the case 
that, since provincial autonomy was inaugurated, Hindu- 
Moslem bitterness has increased. Moslems now assert that 
they will oppose the return of Congress Ministries to 
office. The Congress demand for independence has further 
incensed the Moslems, who maintain that Congress policy 
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is designed to secure the establishment of a Hindu raj. 
While favouring self-government for themselves the League 
is unwilling to share it with the Congress, although it 
acquiesces in the establishment of a Hindu State for non- 
Moslem India. 

In sponsoring this policy the League has acquired a new 
importance in current politics and is consolidating Moslem 
opinion in opposition to Congress policy. In the elections 
under the 1935 reforms the League made a poor showing; 
when provincial autonomy was introduced there were no 
League Ministries anywhere. Since the elections the League 
has made great headway and can now claim to be the most 
representative Moslem organisation in the country. In this 
it has been helped by the Congress party which, after the 
elections, organised a “‘mass contacts” campaign among the 
Moslems in an effort to broaden its claim to represent all 
elements in India. The campaign, while legitimate enough, 
had the effect of unifying the Moslems, who rallied under 
the old cry of Islam in danger. In less than three years the 
Moslem League has recovered its place in politics and, under 
Mr. Jinnah’s leadership, it is now regarded as the centralis- 
ing agency for Moslem opinion. Congress leaders assert that 
Mr. Jinnah does not truly reflect Moslem opinion, but the 
fact remains that the largest Moslem organisation in the 
country has given him a mandate to act in any constitu- 
tional negotiations which may take place. Lesser Moslem 
groups oppose the League, and it is often cited that younger 
Moslems arte not in agreement with League policy; but no 
alternative Moslem body appears to be able to supplant the 
League or eliminate Mr, Jinnah from its leadership. 


V. Tue British DILEMMA 


HE conflicting policies enunciated by the Congress, the 
Princes, and the Moslem League confront the British 
Government with a dilemma of extraordinary complexity. 
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A solution that might meet the demands of one of the 
parties would almost certainly be rejected by the other two. 
The obvious outlet from the dilemma is for all three groups 
to accept the offer of Dominion Status and to readjust their 
differences in a manner which will prove that even in the 
peculiar circumstances which obtain in India Dominion 
Status is a practical project. But the difficulties in the way 
of its realisation have yet to be removed, and they can only 
be removed if the party leaders are willing to collaborate 
and compromise. 

Though the Congress demand for independence was duly 
endorsed at the party’s annual convention at Ramgarh, 
political commentators saw hopeful signs in the fact that 
the Ramgarh meeting was a triumph for Mr. Gandhi and 
marked the repudiation of direct action as urged by Mr. 
Bose. But actually the resolution passed at Ramgarh did 
nothing to end the deadlock between the British and the 
Congress or to settle the differences between the Congress 
and other political elements. It only marked a reiteration 
of the Congress claim, which is simple enough—indepen- 
dence and a constituent assembly to devise a constitution. 
It is generally accepted that Congress men have once more 
placed their fate in Mr. Gandhi’s hands and have shown 
themselves unwilling to follow less moderate leadership. 
Even in giving emphasis to civil disobedience as “the next 
step” the Ramgarh convention displayed caution, for the 
delegates were well aware that Mr. Gandhi does not intend 
to launch civil disobedience in the absence of those condi- 
tions which he regards as essential to its success. As one 
Indian commentator remarked, Mr. Gandhi at Ramgarh 
“struck a note which is a mixture of caution and com- 
promise on the one hand, and a vague but confident threat 
of action on the other”. The trend of events in India in 
the coming months now lies with Mr. Gandhi, and many 
believe that he will be unwilling to embarrass the British 
authorities while the Commonwealth is at war in a cause 
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which seeks to uphold the principles of justice and freedom 
for all. 

But Mr. Gandhi is in a difficult position. The Congress 
insistence on its own solution as being the only solution of 
the deadlock has been largely responsible for the Moslem 
League decision to press for the creation of separate Hindu 
and Moslem nations. It is clear that no settlement of the 
constitutional issue is possible until the Congress leaders 
frankly recognise that the Moslems are suspicious of Hindu 
political intentions. The removal of Moslem suspicions is 
necessary if the unity of India is to be maintained, and their 
removal is possible only if Congress leaders are prepared 
to negotiate with the Moslem League and find a basis of 
agreement. Mr. Gandhi has admitted that the communal 
problem must be settled before a constituent assembly can 
devise a constitution. To demand independence before 
communal agreement is reached is to stiffen the Moslem 
opposition, for they will reject independence if it means 
an extension of Hindu domination. Outside the Moslem 
League the scheme of partition is generally condemned, but 
it will not be abandoned by Moslems until they are satisfied 
with the form of constitution under which they will be 
expected to live. So far as the Moslems are concerned, the 
prospects of a constitution based on independence or 
Dominion Status are disquieting enough, whether such a 
constitution is devised by a constituent assembly in which 
Indians alone will take part or by other methods of dis- 
cussion and consultation with which Great Britain will be 
associated. In both cases the Moslems are apprehensive 
about their future, particularly if it is to be determined by 
the democratic principle of majority rule. 

Much “wisdom after the event” is being shown in some 
sections of the press in India to the effect that the British 
Government should have acted differently when the war 
broke out. The view is constantly expressed that some 
“gesture” should have been made towards India, though 
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none of those who now hark upon the theme appears to 
have thought of it last September. In any event, the Vice- 
roy’s offer to assist in the early establishment of Dominion 
Status has been made, but with little effect on nationalist 
opinion. Some response from the Congress side would 
virtually end the deadlock. Lord Linlithgow has shown 
exceptional patience in a situation of extreme difficulty, and 
none of the political developments which have lately oc- 
curred need have arisen, had Congress responded to the 
Viceroy’s overtures. As it is, the deadlock will continue so 
long as Congress leaders maintain their attitude of insisting 
on a declaration of independence as a condition precedent 
to any constitutional or communal negotiations. In the 
light of Indian conditions the attitude is illogical. Sections 
of the nationalist press have admitted that defence, the 
question of the minorities, and the position of the Princes 
call for special consideration if any scheme for a unified 
India is to be promoted. Clearly these and other special 
problems qualify independence in its complete sense. Nor 
can Great Britain divest herself of her obligations to India 
simply because she is at war. Congress men anxious for a 
settlement—and there are many—take great pains to make 
it clear that India desires to retain her connection with the 
British Commonwealth; but the Ramgarh resolution does 
not give that impression. The hope is still held that Mr. 
Gandhi will assist in saving the situation. He will find the 
Viceroy ready to collaborate in any proposal that takes 
cognisance of the realities of political conditions in the 
country. 


VI. THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE 


NDIANS expected that some specific proposal for ending 
the deadlock might emerge from the debate in Parlia- 
ment when the Government sought sanction for continuing 
Governors’ rule in the seven Provinces. In this they were 
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disappointed. Both in the Lords and the Commons, from 
Opposition as well as Government speeches, it was obvious 
that no clear-cut, simple solution of the problem was in 
sight. The conciliatory nature of Lord Zetland’s speech 
was noted and appreciated, but nationalist commentators 
pointed out that the views expressed by Sir Hugh O’Neill, 
in the House of Commons—when he said that the Congress 
demand for independence was unacceptable, that the Mos- 
lem League scheme for dividing the country offered no 
solution, and that civil disobedience would be counter- 
acted by official measures if it were launched—were negative 
and did nothing to loosen the deadlock. The India debate, 
in fact, left matters where they were. 

But anxiety to find a solution runs as an undercurrent 
through all Indian comment. Congress spokesmen declare 
that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress wants a clash 
with the British, and it need not occur, they say, if the 
British Government will give convincing proof that the 
principle of self-determination will be applied to India after 
the war. Nationalists maintain that the offer of Dominion 
Status is lacking in sincerity, in that the British Govern- 
ment reserves the right to have some say in defence, the 
question of the minorities, and the position of the Princes. 
This is regarded as being inconsistent with Dominion 
Status of the Statute of Westminster variety. Yet prominent 
Congress newspapers, as well as Mr. Gandhi, have admitted 
that defence, the minorities, and the Princes call for special 
treatment. It would therefore appear that the Congress 
attitude is largely a psychological one. It asks that self- 
determination should be conceded in principle as a right to 
which India is entitled. After that all issues affecting British 
India, including the communal problem, can be settled by 
a constituent assembly. Since the Moslem League will 
have nothing to do with a constituent assembly, some 
Congress leaders are now saying that some smaller body 
than a constituent assembly might be acceptable, provided 
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that it were based on the electorate. They also maintain 
that in such a body the Moslems would have the right to 
determine their future status, provided that it did not run 
counter to “national” interests. 

The India debate had the effect of focussing attention on 
a resolution passed by the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation, which described the demand for independence 
and a constituent assembly as impracticable. The Council 
holds the view that a small conference should be convened 
to determine the principles of the future constitution, and 
this idea is generally endorsed by all moderate opinion. 
Several newspapers are urging that such a conference 
should be obtained by means of provincial elections. Suc- 
cessful candidates could be chosen to form a constitutional 
committee for the purpose of exploring possibilities of 
agreed advance. Others have recommended that party 
leaders should meet and come to some workable arrange- 
ment about procedure. But there is no indication that the 
Congress leaders are prepared to negotiate with Mr. Jinnah, 
whose scheme for partitioning the country finds little en- 
dorsement outside Moslem League circles. Indeed, there 
is a tendency in some nationalist quarters to contend that 
the League by its proposal to divide the country into 
Hindu and Moslem zones has placed itself out of court, 
and that those who stand for the unity of India should 
proceed with a constitutional scheme from that standpoint. 
But the parliamentary debate has resulted in a fresh examina- 
tion of all the issues involved in the controversy, even if, 
at the moment of writing, it has not altered the attitudes of 
the main protagonists. 

India, 
April 1940. 





IRISH DEVELOPMENTS 


I. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE J.R.A. 


HE challenge to constituted authority by the illegal 

organisation known as the I.R.A. remains the most 
serious and pressing problem confronting the Irish Govern- 
ment. In dealing with this threat to our liberty the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues are seriously hampered by the 
fact that a substantial proportion of their supporters 
sympathise, either openly or secretly, with the aims, if not 
always with the methods, of this armed conspiracy. More- 
over, until quite recently, the Government themselves have 
given no clear lead on the subject. How far this dry rot 
in their party had penetrated was revealed by the agitation 
to secure the reprieve of the two men who were convicted 
and subsequently hanged for their participation in the 
Coventry bomb outrage.* After the execution, muddle- 
headed members of various public bodies, at the instigation 
of the extremists, denounced the executions as one more 
“act of aggression by the ancient enemy”, quite ignoring the 
fact that the I.R.A., during last year, were responsible for 
291 bomb outrages in England as the result of which 7 
innocent people were killed and 96 injured, and that it is 
a terrorist organisation which is outlawed by both the 
Catholic Church and our national Parliament. One wonders 
how these public bodies would react if a band of English 
“patriots” set out in similar fashion to further their “patriotic 
ideals” here. The dilemma in which these demonstrations 
placed the Government, as their promoters no doubt in- 
tended, was that, if one admits that the I.R.A. are justified 
in usurping the functions of an Irish Government by hostile 

* See THe Rounp Tanz, No. 118, March 1940, p. 395. 
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action abroad, then they are equally entitled to doso at home. 
This dishonest agitation reached a fitting climax at a Fianna 
Fail convention in Cavan on February 18, when a resolution 
was actually proposed calling on the Government to release 
all political prisoners. On this occasion Mr. De Valera 
finally made a stand and attended the meeting in order to 
oppose the motion, which was eventually defeated in favour 
of an amendment calling on the youth of the country to 
stand loyally behind the Government. Mr. De Valera 
made a long speech, declaring that the Government would 
do their duty and pointing out that, as we now had a 
freely elected national Parliament, there was no barrier to 
any party which could obtain a majority carrying out 
its policy, but that no minority was entitled to declare 
war in the name of the Irish people. There would, he 
said, be no political prisoners if there had been no attacks 
on national institutions. Resolutions such as the one pro- 
posed were leading the people in the wrong direction. If 
the problem of partition was solved by force, which he did 
not believe to be possible, it would leave them with a canker 
in the heart of the nation which would ultimately bring it 
to disaster, as nations on the Continent had been brought. 
He concluded by saying that no matter how much they 
might sympathise with the motives of the I.R.A., they 
could not allow these motives to blind them to the conse- 
quence of their deeds. Even after this speech, or perhaps 
because of it, the meeting proceeded to pass a resolution of 
sympathy with the relatives of the men who were executed 
at Birmingham. It is this kind of half-hearted denunciation 
which confuses the people and leaves Mr. De Valera in his 
present unenviable position. 

Although the I.R.A. have recently been far from inactive, 
they have attempted no further large-scale operations such 
as the daring raid on the magazine fort in the Phoenix Park.* 
The Government have refused to publish the report of the 

* See THE Rounp Tasiz, No. 118, March 1940, p. 390. 
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special military enquiry into that occurrence as a result of 
which three officers were placed on half-pay and two asked 
to resign. The Minister for Defence, speaking in the Dail 
on April 30 in reply to an Opposition motion for an enquiry, 
revealed that there had been neglect and carelessness on the 
part of those directly responsible for the protection of the 
Magazine. On February 1o the I.R.A. achieved a minor 
coup when they entered the British military camp at Bally- 
kinlar, County Down, in Northern Ireland, overpowered a 
young soldier who was acting as store-keeper, and removed 
forty-three rifles. The raiders apparently came from Belfast, 
where the soldier was subsequently released. On the same 
day an attempt to hold a Republican meeting in Belfast was 
prevented by the police amidst scenes of considerable 
excitement. On February 18 a military patrol surrounded 
a hotel in Parnell Square, Dublin, and arrested sixteen men 
who were apparently engaged in holding a meeting. They 
were subsequently returned for trial to the Military Court on 
the charge of being members of an unlawful association and 
refusing to account for their movements. On February 22 
bomb explosions in Oxford Street, London, during the 
black-out, which were evidently the work of the I.R.A., 
damaged the Marble Arch Tube station and injured thirteen 
people, two of them seriously. A recent return shows that 
during the five months since the passing of the Prevention 
of Violence Act, 1939, the British Home Secretary has made 
expulsion orders against 135 persons, which goes to show 
the relatively small number engaged in these criminal 
activities. On March 1 a revolt took place amongst the 
political prisoners at Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, when two 
untried prisoners refused to leave the prison for their trial 
before the special Military Court. Twenty-six other 
prisoners went to their assistance and erected a barricade 
of bedsteads, tables, &c., after arming themselves with 
table and chair legs. Finally the Civic Guard. had to be 
called in to restore order. About the same time it became 
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known that seven untried prisoners and one convicted 
prisoner, Nicholas Doherty, had been on hunger-strike 
since February 25. The object of this strike was to en- 
force a demand that Doherty and another prisoner, who 
are serving a sentence of five years penal servitude for 
offences connected with the magazine fort raid, should be 
transferred to military custody and treated as if they were 
engaged in legitimate warfare. Amongst these hunger- 
strikers was Thomas MacCurtain, who has been charged 
with the murder of a detective in Cork on January 3, and 
whose trial had in consequence to be postponed. A month 
later it was announced that six of these hunger-strikers, 
including MacCurtain, had been removed to a military 
hospital in Dublin and that they were still on hunger-strike. 
On Easter Saturday a letter appeared in the press from 
Mrs. Clarke, the Fianna Fail Lord Mayor of Dublin, and 
other relatives of the executed leaders of the 1916 Rising, 
pointing out with indignation that amongst the present 
hunger-strikers was a brother of Joseph Plunkett, who was 
executed in 1916. The Government Information Bureau 
immediately replied that the consequences of a hunger- 
strike must rest with those who engaged in or recklessly 
encouraged it. 

On Easter Monday, March 25, Mr. De Valera broadcast 
an appeal to the people to co-operate with the Government 
for the preservation of peace and good order. After refer- 
ring to the commemoration of the Easter Rising of 1916, 
he said there were many circumstances at the present time 
which suggested that he should speak to the people on 
certain fundamental questions, matters so vital to a right 
national life that they could make no progress until they 
understood them correctly. He went on to explain the 
necessity for the existence of authority to protect the public 
welfare and declared that, while it could not be denied that 
the ambition to realise the unity of Ireland was lawful, it 
depended on the single sovereign authority of the State to 
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regulate by what mode of action such unity might be sought. 
No individual or group of individuals, he said, had the 
moral right to choose a means that was contrary to the 
general good or general justice. The claim to choose such 
means could never be substantiated, he added, by an appeal 
to the sentiments of the men who led the Rising of Easter 
1916. Those men could only wish for the true good of their 
country, and in the altered conditions of our days it could 
not possibly make for the good of the nation to refuse due 
obedience to the freely elected Irish Government which 
now controlled the major portion of the country. No 
doubt Mr. De Valera has to take into account the lack of 
political experience and responsibility from which many of 
his fellow citizens are still suffering; but this hardly justifies 
so apologetic an approach to a straightforward moral ques- 
tion which only admits of one answer. The Government, 
in fact, need make no apology for governing the country 
firmly, which is what they were elected to do. If they made 
it clear that they intended to do so, there can be no doubt 
that they would receive abundant support. Mr. Cosgrave, 
the leader of the Opposition, put the matter very clearly in 
a speech at the annual convention of his party in Dublin on 
February 20. What was required, he said, was not a few 
academic principles and maxims, culled from a primer of 
political philosophy, but a statement that these pginciples 
must be made to prevail and that every adequate means will 
be taken to see that they do prevail. Some critics, and 
perhaps some admirers, of Mr. De Valera might feel, he 
said, that such a statement would ill accord with his political 
past; but that past should not hang as a millstone around 
the neck of the Irish nation, and made it all the more obliga- 
tory that there should not be the slightest doubt where he 
stood in practice at the moment. 

Other Ministers have been more outspoken than Mr. 
De Valera. Mr. Derrig, the Minister for Lands, at Galway 
on February 25, said that, whatever our feelings might be 
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about partition and English misrule in the past, we should 
turn our faces seriously against the bombing outrages in 
England and make it clear that those responsible for renew- 
ing them in the present dangerous situation had no backing 
from any responsible person or section. Mr. Gerald Boland, 
the Minister for Justice, speaking at Boyle in his constitu- 
ency on April 7, said that he had seen a circular signed by 
some of his constituents claiming that he had no authority 
to use coercive measures against the hunger-strikers, but 
that he intended to see that the law was obeyed and those 
who defied it suitably dealt with. 

The impudence of the I.R.A. was further disclosed by the 
circular letter which they sent to the Dublin papers on 
April 6 purporting to come from the “Ministry of Home 
Affairs” and stating that the “Government of the Republic” 
could no longer tolerate the censorship of news concerning 
their activities. In a manly speech in Dublin on April 11 
Mr. MacEntee, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
referred to this extraordinary document which, he said, 
people might be inclined to smile at, were it not for the fact 
that, even within the past four years, dastardly murders had 
been laid at the door of the organisation responsible. After 
exposing the absurdity of their claims to speak for the 
people of Ireland, he pointed out that in a continental State 
such criminals would have had a speedy court-martial and 
an equally expeditious execution. In a direct reference to 
the hunger-strikers he made it clear that the limit of the 
Government’s forbearance had been reached, and said it 
would be better for all concerned to realise that fact. There 
were, he added, too many pressing problems of vital im- 
portance to law-abiding citizens for the Government to 
permit themselves to be preoccupied with the fate of 
prisoners who “deliberately and voluntarily refrain from 
taking food”. On the following night an armed party of 
ILR.A. raided the Cork broadcasting station and broadcast 
a denunciation of the Government in which they described 
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Mr. De Valera as Judas and indicated that the members of 
the Government would be held responsible if the hunger- 
strikers died. On April 16, after a hunger-strike which had 
lasted for fifty-one days, Anthony D’Arcy, one of the six 
hunger-strikers, died at St. Bricin’s Military Hospital, 
Dublin. He was serving a sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment imposed by the special Military Court for re- 
fusing to give his name or an account of his movements, 
when he had been arrested, with sixteen other young men, 
in the Dublin hotel raid on February 17 already mentioned. 
Early on the following morning an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to assassinate Mr. D. B. Sullivan, the Cork District 
Justice who had returned MacCurtain for trial. At the 
inquest on D’Arcy the jury were requested by counsel for 
his relatives to express the opinion that political prisoners 
should not be treated as criminals, and they added a rider to 
their verdict to the effect that “immediate action” should be 
taken with regard to the other hunger-strikers. This vague 
and inspired request was properly ignored by the Govern- 
ment. On April 19 the hunger-strike ended, but a few hours 
afterwards John MacNeela, another of the hunger-strikers, 
died. He had refused food for fifty-five days. He had been 
arrested on December 29, 1939, when engaged in working 
an I.R.A. wireless transmitting set, and was serving a sen- 
tence of two years’ imprisonment imposed by the Military 
Court. These events suggested that the Government had 
made up their minds to govern; and further proof was soon 
forthcoming of the I.R.A.’s determination to challenge their 
authority. At 5 a.m. on April 25 a land mine was exploded 
in a lane-way off the Lower Yard of Dublin Castle at the 
back of the quarters occupied by the detective division of 
the Civic Guard. Although the building was wrecked the 
sixteen detectives inside luckily escaped serious injury. 
Damage was also done to other buildings in the vicinity, 
and the beautiful windows of the Chapel Royal were 
shattered. This daring outrage indicates that the I.R.A. 
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have definitely embarked on a new campaign of violence in 
Treland. 


II, OrHer PoxirticAL DEVELOPMENTS 


ESPITEthese events, Mr. De Valera has lost no oppor- 
tunity of protesting on now familiar lines against par- 
tition. In an interview with the representative of the New 
York Herald Tribune, published on February 28, he said that 
relations between Ireland and Great Britain could never be 
truly friendly until the Northern border was removed. This, 
he claimed, was to Britain’s interest no less than ours, and, 
once it was accomplished, there would be no reason why 
there should not be the most friendly relations between the 
two nations. Whilst admitting that the difficulties were 
substantial, he said they could not be overcome by force 
and the Irish Government were doing everything to advance 
a peaceful solution. Even if force were successful, it would 
create an embittered minority more separated from us than 
ever. Once Britain was convinced that partition was hurtful 
to her own interests, a solution could not be long delayed. 
He added that he had always desired to see the Irish people 
left free to choose their own institutions and to determine 
their relations with other States in accordance with their 
national interests. If the present Constitution was operative 
over the whole island they would, he said, be free to do so. 
It is clear that, under present conditions, this line 
of approach offers no inducement to the majority in Nor- 
thern Ireland to abandon their position either economically 
or politically; for to accept our present Constitution, which 
they could not hope to change, would be to renounce their 
fundamental loyalties and ideals. No solution of the 
Northern problem is possible which does not recognise this 
fact. In formulating and enacting a quasi-republican consti- 
tution here, whilst the country was still divided, Mr. De 
Valera created an almost insuperable barrier to national 
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reunion in our time. It is also clear, as Mr. Erskine 
Childers, T.D., a member of the Government party, has 
recently pointed out, that the removal of the border would 
raise the cost of living in Northern Ireland and that, 
until our national income is raised by an increase of 
agricultural exports, there is no inducement for the North 
to come in. 

In spite of Mr. De Valera’s protests there is every reason 
to believe that our Government realise the necessity for 
maintaining correct and even friendly relations with Great 
Britain. After the fate of Norway and Denmark they can 
have few illusions as to the real issues in this war. Speaking 
in the Dail on March 6 Mr. Sean Lemass, the Minister for 
Supplies, expressed his appreciation of the consideration 
shown to us by the British authorities controlling supplies, 
who had, he said, been most helpful in overcoming diffi- 
culties even in regard to commodities of which their own 
supply was not too secure. He added that imports of 
essential materials had not been interfered with by the war to 
as great an extent as might have been anticipated. He also 
claimed that every effort was being made by his department 
to ensure that no more than the actual rise in the price of im- 
ported commodities was passed on to the consumer. Speak- 
ing at a party meeting in Dublin on January 23, the same 
Minister said that our neutrality did not prevent us from 
saying that the sympathy of the whole Irish race went out 
to Finland and they prayed for her success. If their inde- 
pendence were challenged, he hoped they would resist as 
valiantly and successfully as the Finns. The Fine Gael or 
Cosgrave party, with the notable exception of Mr. James 
Dillon, T.D., its vice-president, who has publicly expressed 
his sympathy with the Allied cause, have remained prac- 
tically mute as regards the war. At their annual convention 
in Dublin on February 20 the leaders of that party indicated 
that their remedies for our domestic difficulties included 
derating of agricultural land, the intensive development 
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of agricultural production, the prompt increase of agricul- 
tural credit and an examination of the tariff position. 

The Government are threatened with political opposition 
from another quarter by a new organisation, inaugurated in 
Dublin on March 2, which has as its principal aim the 
establishment of a republic for the whole of Ireland. Its 
promoters, who include several political “have beens”, 
declare quite correctly that our present defence forces and 
economic resources would be inadequate to maintain such 
a republic against foreign aggression and that a period of 
preparation would therefore be necessary for the realisation 
of their objective. They have, however, with considerable 
optimism, already approved a detailed plan for national 
defence, including compulsory service, and for the sequence 
of events leading to the formal declaration of the republic 
and the abolition of partition. They believe their policy 
would offer a complete solution of all our ills and bring 
about national unity and internal peace; but it does not seem 
likely to bear fruit at present or to give Mr. De Valera many 
sleepless nights. The Labour party, on the other hand, 
acting on the advice of experts appointed by the Catholic 
hierarchy, have decided to remove the “establishment of 
a workers’ republic” from the aims set out in their constitu- 
tion. They feel, apparently, that there is an objectionable 
Russian flavour about this phrase. They have also fathered 
a scheme for economic expansion based on the issue of new 
credit, which is obviously the product of more ingenious 
minds, but the operation and effect of which are far from 
clear. However, during a debate on monetary policy in the 
Senate the Government made it plain that no change in the 
existing system is contemplated and that the present parity 
with sterling would be maintained. To depreciate the Irish 
pound under present conditions would impair confidence 
and increase interest rates as well as the cost of living, 
whilst to appreciate it would reduce agricultural prices and 
the value of Irish investments abroad. In the course of his 
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speech Mr. O’Kelly, the Minister for Finance, said that 
Ireland had been well treated by the Bank of England in 
regard to the supply of foreign currencies to pay for imports 
from outside the sterling area. 


III. Economic AND EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 


HE improvement in the balance of payments due to the 

rise in the price of agricultural exports has improved 
our economic position, which is now mote stable. The 
elimination of our principal European rival, Denmark, so 
far as the British market is concerned, is also bound even- 
tually to have important and profitable reactions for our 
farmers. The war has, however, shown the necessity for 
increasing the output of our dairy products, which cannot 
be done unless we grow more feeding-stuffs. At present 
Irish cattle have too much food in summer and are starved 
in the winter. To remedy this by additional supplies of 
home-grown feeding-stuffs would render possible an in- 
crease in dairy and live-stock production as well as tillage. 
The Irish farmer must, in short, be induced to exploit our 
wet climate and rich grassland which give him a unique 
advantage that has never been fully used. It is in this 
direction that the Irish Government should be prepared 
to spend money on education and organisation. Unfortu- 
nately our present ill-considered tariff policy makes it difficult 
for the farmer to make ends meet. That the Government 
are at last beginning to realise this fact is proved by a recent 
speech of Mr. MacEntee, the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, at the annual dinner of the Federation of Irish 
Manufacturers. This organisation, which represents the 
recently protected mushroom industries, can hardly have 
relished the home truths which their guest emphasised. He 
bluntly told them that tariffs had not been granted to enable 
manufacturers to run up charges against the consumer and 
that the Government would not permit increases in prices 
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without the closest scrutiny. He also warned them that, 
unless they gave immediate consideration to the position 
of the farmers, their prospects would not be bright, and 
stated that unemployment would grow unless both the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries were put on a 
real competitive basis. The first thing we must do, he said, 
was to expand agricultural output. Mr. Lemass, the 
Minister for Supplies, preached the same gospel when 
speaking at Cork on February 19. In urging increased 
agricultural production, which he said was the immediate 
major necessity, he confessed he did not know why agrti- 
cultural production here should be so much lower than in 
Denmark and other European countries—though in fact 
the real reason, namely the lack of intelligent development 
and organisation, is not far to seek. Mr. Lemass pleaded 
also for the co-operation of the trade union movement to 
prevent the vicious spiral of increasing wages and prices. 
A good example of the lack of such co-operation was 
recently afforded by the 2,000 Dublin municipal employees 
who went on strike at the end of February, although they 
had been offered a reasonable increase in wages to meet the 
increased cost of living. The strike, which lasted for over 
a fortnight, caused considerable. public inconvenience, and 
the strikers, who are amongst the best-paid public employees 
in the country, received little public sympathy. Finally, 
after the military had been called in to man the fire stations 
and the strikers had forfeited their pension rights, the Most 
Reverend Dr. Wall, the Catholic Vicar Capitular of Dublin, 
intervened, and the men agreed to return to work on con- 
dition that the negotiations concerning wages were re- 
sumed and their pensions restored. Subsequently the City 
Manager refused to increase the original offer which the 
employees rejected and still reject. 

The loss caused by strikes is becoming serious. During 
the last eight years there have been 805 such disputes in- 
volving 87,426 workers and altogether 3,169,990 working 
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days were lost. Senator Douglas, a leading Dublin em- 
ployer, moved a motion in the Senate on March 14 asking 
for the establishment of a permanent industrial court for 
the examination of industrial disputes and the promulgation 
of advisory judgments. He pointed out that unless the 
total national income increased, which he considered to be 
improbable, a general rise in wages equal to the increase in 
the cost of living would have to be borne by those engaged 
in agriculture. His proposal, which was carried by a 
large majority, was that a strike or lock-out should not 
be permitted until the dispute had been considered by 
an independent person and a proposal for settlement 
made. This project, if put into force, should considerably 
reduce the number of strikes, but the Labour party, 
who are really a somewhat conservative and cautious 
body, do not approve of it and without their support it 
would not work. Neither do they approve of the County 
Manager Bill, recently introduced by the Government, 
which proposes to extend to the rural areas the system of 
local government which was initiated in Cork during 1929 
and has since been applied to the other Irish cities. It 
provides for the discharge of the executive and adminis- 
trative functions of the- county councils by managers 
appointed by the Local Appointments Commission, the 
ultimate control of policy and finance being reserved to the 
elected councillors. This reduction of their powers is 
naturally not liked by these worthies, and it has not in- 
creased the popularity of the present Government with the 
parish politicians throughout the country. It is, however, 
notorious that the present machinery of local government 
has been abused and that it is quite unsuited to the demands 
made upon it under modern conditions. 

One serious result of the war has been the closing down 
of the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes, announced on April 4. 
Since 1930 this profitable national industry has raised a sum 
of £60,632,327, of which over £46,000,000 has been paid 
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out in prize money and £14,000,000 provided for the 
hospitals. The greater part of the hospital fund is still un- 
spent and the Dublin doctors have recently been making 
legitimate complaints concerning this delay. The greatest 
loss, however, will be that arising from the disemploy- 
ment of the many thousands of employees, principally young 
women. The Exchequer will also lose at least £500,000 in 
various ways. Some modified form of lottery is promised 
if the Government consent, but international conditions 
made the continuation of the undertaking impossible in 
its present form. 

In spite of the war the Government propose to carry out 
in part their plans for the development of the tourist 
industry. The recently created Tourist Board is already 
functioning and at least £50,000 is to be advanced at 
once for the development of amenities in the various 
tourist resorts. As these are mostly situated in the poorer 
parts of our southern and western seaboard, and, as more 
than half their patrons are our own people, a good case can 
be made for this expenditure, which should also help the 
railways. Lord Glenavy, the Chairman of the Great Nor- 
thern Railway Company, has recently reminded us that these 
iron roads are an indispensable part of our economic 
machinery. Unfortunately, they show no signs of being 
a profitable one, and both Irish Governments might well 
take counsel together in order to arrive at a durable and 
decisive solution of the transport problem which, though 
much discussed and often attempted, has not yet been 
effected. 

Another project, for which Mr. De Valera in his new 
capacity as Minister for Education is responsible, is the 
proposed establishment in Dublin of an institute for research 
work in Celtic studies and theoretical physics, which, 
owing to the defects in our general educational system, may 
perhaps be criticised as a case of putting the cart before the 
horse. If, however, it is possible to get men of world 
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reputation to direct its work, something of value may be 
accomplished and our ancient reputation for learning re- 
vived. Speaking at the annual conference of the primary 
teachers’ organisation in Killarney, on March 26, Mr. De 
Valera emphasised the important rdle of the teachers in 
training the future citizens in those principles of order, 
discipline and unity which were the cementing elements 
of all civil society, and which, he complained, had long been 
in abeyance here. The teachers, he said, had the great task 
of knitting up the broken threads of their national tradition 
by reviving the Irish language so far as it could be revived 
in the schools. They had also to inculcate those simpler 
social virtues of mutual tolerance, co-operation and obedi- 
ence to authority without which no nation could live. If 
their schools, he said, could give the nation a race of people 
capable of uniting in themselves the two great mainstays 
of human society—the feeling for independence and the 
capacity for obedience—then they would have performed 
the greatest of their tasks, the ensuring of the continuity of 
all that they had struggled for. If Mr. De Valera had waited 
for the subsequent proceedings of the conference he would 
have been enlightened concerning the results of the present 
policy of the Board of Education under which the great 
majority of Irish children, whose home language is English, 
are taught other subjects through the medium of Irish by 
teachers who are themselves only students of that language. 
Some of the teachers present did not hesitate to say that this 
system of primary education was not only an abuse of the 
tender age of the children but a downright cruelty. One 
teacher, speaking in Irish, said that under the present 
system they were killing, and not teaching, the Irish lan- 
guage. Another pointed out that for the last eighteen years 
arm-chair doctrinaires, faddists, fanatics and copyists had 
played havoc with our primary education, and that, in spite 
of their futile activities, English, and English only, remained 
the vernacular of 99 per cent. of our children. The result, 
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indeed, is to make children illiterate in two languages. The in- 
accurate slogan of “No language, no country”, to which the 
Government and their advisers have commited themselves, 
is only too likely to become true so far as the children are 
concerned. The effects of this deplorable system are best 
illustrated by an example. Early this year an examination 
was held in Cork for probationer nurses, who, one might 
suppose, would be recruited from a reasonably well- 
educated class. The following are some of the answers 
given by some of the candidates to the questions in a general 
knowledge paper. Two of the four principal cities of 
Ireland were stated to be two towns in County Cork so 
small that in England or America they would be called 
villages. George Washington was given as the inventor of 
the steam-engine and General Franco as the leader of the 
Irish in Spain. Roosevelt was described as a Russian 
general and Parnell was said to have fought at the battle of 
Kinsale, the date of which was given as 1902 instead of 1601. 
Unfortunately these examples of ignorance are not unique. 
To those who believe that education is the only safeguard 
of democracy such symptoms are profoundly disquieting. 
Ireland, 
May 1940. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


I. Crvit MEASURES 


COUNTRY engaged even in a totalitarian war has still 

a civil history which cannot remain an unwritten page, 
however devoid it may be of any great measure for further- 
ing the welfare of the people. In 1914-18 the Government, 
recognising the prime importance of the people’s war 
effort, substituted persuasion and reward for the repression 
which had characterised the policy of Pitt and his successors 
in the Napoleonic Wars. A new Reform Bill, a new Educa- 
tion Bill and ever-increasing wages took the place of the 
Combination Acts of a hundred years before. 

It is too early, perhaps, to expect any great civil legisla- 
tion such as that of 1917-18. The war machine is not yet 
in full swing, and Parliament’s time has been mainly 
occupied in pointing out the causes of obstruction. There 
have, however, in the civil sphere been two paths along 
which notable progress has been made. The first concerns 
colonial policy and the second Anglo-French co-operation. 

The publication in February of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on the West Indies was taken by the 
Government as an opportunity for announcing that the 
existing Colonial Development Fund would be replaced by 
a new Vote in the Colonial Estimates which would enable 
assistance to be given to Colonial Governments up to a 
maximum of £5 millions a year. The existing Fund is 
limited to a maximum of {1 million a year—though it has 
vety rarely spent more than about half that amount—is 
largely confined to capital expenditure, and cannot be used 
to further education or other forms of social welfare, for 
which the revenue available in most Colonies has been 
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very inadequate. The new sum, however, will be spent on 
welfare as well as economic development; it will be 
additional to the special grants-in-aid given to Colonies in 
special financial difficulties ; and it will be available to supple- 
ment revenue for current expenditure, so that Colonial 
Governments will not have to curtail their social services 
in order to balance their budgets. By this Vote a new 
colonial system has been inaugurated, a system which recog- 
nises that the Colonies must not be expected to pay their way 
at the expense of their people’s welfare; and its introduction 
in a time of war is a fitting reward for the sympathy, support 
and assistance of the whole Colonial Empire. 

A new stage in Anglo-French relations has also been 
reached. Military, financial and economic co-operation is a 
necessity of war, as is the co-ordination of information 
between the British and French Ministries announced in 
the beginning of April. But the foundations of an entente 
of a more enduring nature have been laid with the visit of 
the President of the British Board of Education to Paris and 
the plans for promoting closer contact, by lessons in lan- 
guage, literature and culture and by personal visits, where 
possible, between French and British schoolchildren. More- 
over, as a result of the discussions between the French 
and British Colonial Ministers, permanent liaison offices are 
being set up to promote co-operation in colonial policy, and 
the contact thus established is to be extended to the Colonies 
themselves by collaboration between local officials. 

In the purely domestic sphere there has been only one 
noticeable exception to the dearth of non-war legislation. 
Before the war Mr. Chamberlain had promised an enquiry 
into the possibility of increasing old-age pensions, and the 
Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Bill is the fruit of that 
enquiry. Its objects are twofold. First, it reduces the age, 
at which women become entitled to old-age pensions, from 
65 to 60, either if they are insured in their own right or if 
their husbands are insured and have qualified for pensions. 
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Secondly, the local authorities are to be relieved of all 
liability to supplement pensions, whether contributory or 
non-contributory, by special allowances. The financial 
liability, equivalent to a 4d. rate in England and Wales and 
a 54d. rate in Scotland, is to be transferred to the State, and 
pensioners will make applications for such allowances to 
the Unemployment Assistance Board, which will be en- 
larged for the purpose and re-christened the Assistance 
Board, instead of through the public assistance committees. 
For these new supplementary allowances a household means 
test will be substituted for the present family means test 
conducted for grants through the local authorities. 

The measure is, therefore, a small one. It brings no big 
addition to the social services, and the cost of reducing the 
pensionable age will be met by raising contributions. Yet 
it took up more parliamentary time than any other measure 
passed since the beginning of the war. This was due to the 
uncompromising hostility of the Labour Opposition to the 
means test, although it should be noted that the means test 
is not applied to pensioners as such but only to needy 
pensioners requiring supplementary allowances. Citing the 
unemployed, soldiers’ dependants and workers under the 
proposed Workmen’s Compensation Bill, “The Tories,” said 
one speaker, “have definitely adopted the principle of the 
means test in its application to working-class life.” 


Il. THe Lasour Opposition 


ABOUR’S attitude over the Pensions Bill was sympto- 
matic of its general attitude both within and out of 
Parliament. The party leaders, and, indeed, the main body 
of their followers, were united and as determined as ever in 
the fight against Hitlerism, but as a party they still lived in 
the memory of 1931 and were determined that this time no 
national crisis would make them surrender their principles or 
their programme. 
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So far as the leaders were concerned, this meant the 
maintenance of the electoral truce and support of the war, 
including condemnation of Russia’s aggression on Finland, 
combined with the right to criticise the Government’s 
conduct of the war and to put forward the Labour pro- 
gramme at every opportune moment. Apart from the 
debates on the Pensions Bill, this attitude was clearly seen 
over the agreement between the Government and the rail- 
ways on the companies’ financial share in the profits of 
war-time railway transport. By this agreement the State 
guarantees to the companies a minimum net revenue of 
£40 millions, which was the railways’ average net revenue 
in the three years 1935-37. The whole of any additional 
profits up to £43} millions are to go to the railways, and 
half of any further excess until the companies’ share reaches 
the standard revenues of £56 millions which were laid down 
in 1921. In addition to this financial settlement, which was 
beneficial enough, by another clause the adjustment of rail- 
way charges to increases in wages and other costs is to be 
facilitated. It was widely argued that the Government had 
been over-generous in its treatment of the railway com- 
panies. It was claimed that they should not be allowed to 
benefit to quite such an extent from the circumstances of 
war, which not only increases their normal traffic but gives 
them part at least of the traffic diverted from the roads 
because of petrol rationing. The complaint was also voiced 
that the companies were being given every facility and 
inducement to raise charges in order that their maximum 
revenues should be reached as soon as possible. This pre- 
diction was soon fulfilled by the increase of 10 per cent. on 
railway charges, including fares on the railways of London 
Transport, which came into force on May 1 in accordance 
with an Order made without prior discussion or consulta- 
tion with trading organisations. The community, it would 
seem, has not been given the “square deal” which the 
companies themselves had demanded before the war. 
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But though the agreement was thus clearly open to grave 
objection and caused concern among the Government’s own 
supporters, the tactics of the Labour Opposition spoiled any 
chance there might have been of getting it modified in 
Parliament. For they made it the subject of a debate, not on 
the faults of the agreement, but on the nationalisation of the 
railways; this intrusion of Socialism at once rallied the Con- 
servative dissidents to the Government’s side; and the 
interests of the community at large were sacrificed on the 
altar of a party programme. 

Labour in Parliament has been hampered, too, by dis- 
sension in its ranks outside. To the working classes war has 
brought increased employment, though as yet to nothing like 
the extent expected; but apart from this it has so far pressed 
more hardly upon them than upon the other sections of the 
community. Wages have risen but not in step with the cost 
of living; the doubling of the butter ration seems to those 
for whom butter has always been a luxury a piece of favourit- 
ism to the well-to-do; families separated by evacuation have 
an especial grievance in the increase in railway fares and the 
heavy additions to postal charges; social measures, such as 
the raising of the school-leaving age, have gone by the 
board. For such as these the maxim that the working 
classes must forgo a large part of the financial benefits of 
war, even though the benefit be only “deferred”, seems 
nonsense—because the financial benefits have not yet 
accrued—and in any case unjust. That is why a minority 
have denounced the war as imperialist, why, at the Co- 
operative Conference at Easter, 1,323,000 out of 4,573,000 
voted for an armistice, and why a movement gradually 
spread in favour of ending the political truce at by- 
elections so that Labour’s voice might be more effectively 
heard, 

This feeling of discontent with the war among, it must be 
emphasised, only a small minority of Labout’s adherents was 
a strong reason why the party’s leaders could not afford to 
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abandon their party programme. For the pacifist minority 
stand for the same social programme, and their position 
would be immensely strengthened if the majority felt that 
their rights and safeguards were being neglected by their 
representatives in the House of Commons. It is in the light 
of this that the Labour party’s declaration on home policy 
during the war and after, submitted for adoption at the 
Whitsun conference, must be regarded. 


The Labour party calls upon the nation to recognise that the 
day of the old order is done. It declares that only a bold Socialist 
planning of the foundations of our system can give us the faith 
and the power to meet the claims of those who will bring us 
victory. They are entitled now to the assurance that they will not 
make their sacrifice in vain. 


The emphasis in the declaration was thus laid upon the post- 
war age rather than upon the war itself. It calls for a 
national minimum standard of living, the abolition of 
irrational privileges, genuine equality and a high level of 
educational opportunity and economic freedom founded on 
security and a rising standard of life. Co-operation is to be 
substituted for competition, and public service for private 
profit. And to enable these principles to be put into practice 
after the war, the Government must relate its war-time 
planning to the needs of the post-war society; that is, the 
railways, the coal industry and other key industries and 
services must be transferred to public ownership. 

But though it was recognised that the new order was 
dependent upon winning the war, a programme for winning 
it was absent from the declaration. The Labour leaders were, 
indeed, in a difficult position. Any such programme was 
bound to include items that would press hardly on their own 
followers, but unless it were clearly apparent that they were 
only part of a wide programme which embraced all sections 
of the community, the dissensions within the party might 
have spread. And the wide programme would have implied 
that the Labour party was prepared to accept office to 
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implement it, that it would share the responsibility for the 
conduct of the war whereas it was not—tight up to the 
Whitsuntide adjournment—prepared to join a Coalition 
in which party principles might have to be sacrificed. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Government was too redolent of the atmo- 
sphere, not only of Munich but also of 1931, for the Labour 
leaders to agree to serve in it. 


Il]. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S GOVERNMENT 


HE Cabinet changes that had taken place in early April 
had only been a reshuffle of existing Ministers. The 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, an anomalous 
office in war-time, was dropped, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
as senior service Minister became the chairman of the Military 
Committee of the War Cabinet. But the only new-comer 
was Lord Woolton, till recently managing director of 
Lewis’s Limited, who was appointed to the Ministry of 
Food in the place of Mr. W. S. Morrison who became 
Postmaster-General. The other changes were mainly ex- 
changes. Uneasiness over the failure to reach parity with 
Germany in the air was the ground for the removal of Sir 
Kingsley Wood from the Air Ministry, but it cannot be said 
that Sir Samuel Hoare, with whom he exchanged offices, 
inspired any more confidence. For some reason not vouch- 
safed Lord De La Warr, the President of the Board of 
Education, who at the time of the reshuffle was conferring 
with the French Minister for Education in Paris, changed. 
places with Mr. Ramsbotham, the First Commissioner of 
Works. The vacancy at the Ministry of Shipping, caused by 
the death of Sir John Gilmour, was filled by Mr. Robert 
Hudson who was replaced at the Department of Overseas 
Trade by Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty. 
That Mr. Chamberlain did not include members of the 
Opposition in making the changes was understandable in 
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view of their attitude at that time. But it is less easy to see 
why he was blind to the qualifications of members of his 
own party, and the reshuffle evoked almost universal 
derision. Nowhere, it was generally felt, was the Govern- 
ment’s lack of imagination and courage so clearly apparent 
as in its own composition. 

This lack of imagination and courage could be seen in 
almost every aspect of the Chamberlain Government’s con- 
duct of the war. Its financial policy is discussed in another 
article,* and it is sufficient here to say that, in so far as the 
war effort can be measured in terms of the expenditure 
estimated for the current year, it was revealed as woefully 
inadequate. And in other spheres the verdict was the same, 
in the mobilisation of labour, perhaps, most of all. The last 
war taught many lessons, of which one of the most vital was 
the importance of securing an adequate labour supply with- 
out which the weapons of war cannot be forged. But Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Minister of Labour was content to allow 
labour problems to solve themselves. There was general 
rejoicing when the March unemployment figures showed a 
reduction of 383,000 on the month to the lowest total since 
last August and the April figures one of 148,000 to the 
lowest since 1920; but there was no attempt to see that the 
unemployed are being taken on by the right industries. It 
was proposed to train for war work the pitifully small 
number of 40,000 unemployed annually at the Government’s 
training centres when the need will soon be for hundreds of 
thousands; and there will be no facilities for training 
women, although Mr. Churchill has said that a million 
women will be wanted. No guidance has been given to 
industry over the question of dilution of labour which is 
being fought out between the trade unions and the 
employers by themselves. And the second report of 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure reveals that, 
in spite of the Control of Employment Act, competitive 

* “Financial and Economic Realities”, p. 531 above. 
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bidding is withdrawing highly skilled men from the 
machine tool industry to less skilled work in aircraft 
factories, and that the consequent setback to the production 
of machine tools will shortly hold up the production of 
aeroplanes. 

Similar half-heartedness has been shown over food policy. 
Everybody knows that in general food consumption must 
be decreased and that even if home production were ex- 
panded to the utmost possible we should soon starve if 
Germany’s submarine campaign were entirely successful. 
But reducing food consumption in general does not mean 
that those who are already on a minimum standard of nutti- 
tion must be pressed below it. To-day far more is known 
about diet than in 1914-18, and it happens that the two 
foods which are most suitable for home production—milk 
and vegetables—are especially rich in nutritive value. That 
we should be put on a diet of milk, vegetables, butter or 
vitaminised margarine, oatmeal, brown bread and cheese, 
with perhaps a little fish, meat and fruit added for the sake 
of variety, as has been urged in some quarters,* might keep 
us in health but would be a highly unpopular and probably 
impracticable measure. But there is much more to be said 
for the policy of an “iron ration’’, thatis, securing a minimum 
quantity of highly nutritive foods at low prices combined 
with strict rationing of other foods. The Government 
went some way along this road by its subsidising, to an 
amount of £58 millions a year, of the prices of bread, milk, 
meat, bacon and cheese, but it did not see and grasp the 
opportunity that exists in war-time for improving the 
nutrition of the poorest sectionof the people. Consequently, 
the farmers are not being urged to concentrate on the 
production of the right food, from the nutritive point of 
view; there may be an agricultural but there is hardly a food 
policy as yet. 

* Feeding the People in War-time, Orr and Lubbock. 
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IV. ‘THe Home Front RE-FORMED 


STATESMANLIKE labour and food policy might 

have provided a point where Mr. Chamberlain and 
Labour could have joined hands. Labour’s whole-hearted 
support would be necessary for even the mildest form of 
industrial conscription, and a plan that aimed at improv- 
ing the standard of living of those at the very bottom of 
the scale, especially if, at the same time, a system of family 
allowances ‘was adopted, besides being a far-reaching social 
measure of more than war-time importance, might have gone 
far to destroying Labour’s distrust. As it was, it persisted 
in its belief that Mr. Chamberlain’s Government was waging 
the war to restore the old order with the old inequalities 
rather than to create a new one, and that it would do nothing 
in its war policy which might jeopardise the post-war posi- 
tion of the non-working classes. 

A similar distrust gradually permeated the other sections 
of the public. It had a different basis and there was not, 
at first, the same hostility to Mr. Chamberlain and his col- 
leagues, but at the same time a strong discontent became 
apparent over the conduct of the war. It began with the 
capitulation of Finland. Although it was generally realised 
that Finland’s geographical position made the sending of 
effective help virtually impossible, and that Germany, not 
Russia, was our declared enemy, it was generally felt that 
the triumph of yet another aggression, particularly when so 
gallantly opposed by the victim, should not have been 
allowed. And the outcome of the war in Norway ad- 
ministered a shock of double force, because not only was it 
a defeat in the first test of arms against Germany, but the 
people had been led to believe that it was Germany who 
had made the mistake. If the War Cabinet had foreseen 
from the start the hazardous nature of the expedition, ought 
they to have made the optimistic speeches typified by those 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill in the House of 
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Commons immediately after the invasion? And if they had 
not foreseen the difficulties and the expedition was conse- 
quently ill-prepared, were they really competent for waging 
war against an enemy who, because of his ruthless disregard 
for international law, was virtually bound to have the tactical 
advantages secured by taking the initiative? 

Such were the questions being asked on the morrow of 
the announcement of the Allied withdrawal from southern 
Norway. In the light of that withdrawal Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
broadcast of the previous week-end seemed a mockery. 


They [the Germans] have made Norway their battlefield [he 
said]. We take up the challenge, and there we must meet them 
with all the resources that we can develop, all the power that we 
can muster for the fight. . . . The advantage that they won... 
must now be redeemed by hard fighting, by vigorous action and 
by patient planning. And it will be redeemed. 


Another effect on the Home Front of the Norwegian 
campaign has been to intensify the demand, which had been 
growing for some months, that the Government should take 
mote active steps against aliens and pacifist and similar 
propagandists. That a spy fever should become evident in 
a period of waiting war is only natural; but it was confined 
to a small section of the press and people, and, beyond 
instituting a re-examination of the cases of those aliens 
exempted from internment but subject to special restrictions, 
and all aliens in the protected areas around certain ports, the 
Government was content to rely on the good sense of the 
people to be their own policemen against anti-war propa- 
ganda. But the news of the treachery by which Germany 
gained entrance to Norway caused doubts about the wisdom 
of the Government’s leniency to spread; and, after an all- 
party consultation, Sir John Anderson announced just before 
Whitsun that new defence regulations had been drawn up, 
which, while avoiding the repression of opinion and honestly 
held minority views, gave the authorities powers to deal 
with mischievous activities directed towards impeding the 
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war effort. At the same time a Bill was introduced imposing 
the death penalty for serious cases of spying or sabotage. 

How far the country as a whole is from pacifism may be 
seen from the results of by-elections where a pacifist candi- 
date has stood. There have been five such by-elections; the 
total number of votes cast was 80,441 ; and the number given 
to the pacifists was 12,418. It may be assumed that few, if 
any, pacifists abstained from voting; and as the combined 
electorate of the five constituencies numbered 234,000, the 
smallness of the pacifist minority is very apparent. More- 
over, just over half of the pacifist votes were gained at 
Kettering where, under the electoral truce, a Conservative 
candidate stood for election as it had been represented by a 
Conservative before. But the previous membet’s majority 
had been only 1,843, and part of the strong Labour element, 
which by now probably predominated, may have preferred 
to vote for the pacifist not as a pacifist, but because he 
claimed to stand for workers and pensioners. 

A similar result has been recorded where there have been 
other unofficial candidates. Two Communists have stood 
for election. The combined electorate in the two con- 
stituencies was 121,000; 44,811 votes were cast; and the 
number secured by the Communists was only 2,485. The 
two Fascist candidates have fared even worse, securing only 
873 votes out of a possible 100,500 and an actual 40,064. 
The one I.L.P. candidate obtained 4,424 votes out of 29,351 
in an electorate of 81,000. As at least half of the constitu- 
encies in question were predominantly Labour, the results 
of these by-elections show quite clearly how unshaken is 
the resolve of the great mass of the Labour movement to 
wage the war. 

That unshaken resolve has been shared by all classes of 
the British people. From the outset of the war the nation 
has possessed the incalculable advantage of moral unity 
which in the hour of adversity may be decisive. Only the 
few, perhaps, can grasp to its full extent the nature of the 
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issue now at stake; but the essence of it is simple enough, 
and the ordinary man has understood it. He has never had 
any doubt that the Allied nations are fighting for civilisation 
ot what civilisation means to him. He knows that it would 
be better for the world, if that were the choice, that the 
German race should vanish from the face of the earth than 
that its present rulers should succeed in their aim of enslav- 
ing the free peoples of Europe. With that knowledge, held 
without vindictiveness or lust for blood, he waited, eagerly 
yet in patience, for a plain lead as to what was required of 
him if we were to compass the downfall of Germany in the 
shortest possible time. He asked only to be told the truth 
about his enemy and to be given guidance as to the effort 
and the sacrifice which he must make. He wanted only to be 
sure that his political leaders were capable of calling out to 
the full and putting to the most effective use the individual 
effort he was ready enough to make. It was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s misfortune that, with all his toughness of fibre, he 
could not provide that assurance. 

There was a growing discontent, therefore, throughout © 
the country when, on the morrow of the Norwegian expedi- 
tion, the whole situation was suddenly transformed. On 
May 7 Mr. Chamberlain gave a fuller account of the Nor- 
wegian campaign than he had been able to do in the previous 
week; but instead of allaying criticism his speech confirmed 
the suspicions that were spreading among his own sup- 
porters that he and his Government were not competent to 
prosecute the war, and speakers in the debate concentrated 
on this general charge of incompetence rather than upon the 
causes of the Allied reverse. To the attacks from the 
Opposition leaders were added a call to the Government to 
resign from Mr. Amery and a revelation from Sir Roger 
Keyes that, as soon as the campaign opened, he had sug- 
gested to the Admiralty a plan for taking Trondheim and 
had been rebuffed. Badly shaken by the end of the day, the 
Government heard on the morrow that the Labour party 
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had decided to divide the House at the end of the debate, a 
challenge which would itself have been enough to compel 
Mr. Chamberlain to make a radical reconstruction of his 
Cabinet, whatever the outcome of the division. After a 
fierce attack by Mr. Lloyd George, even Mr. Churchill, 
behind whom the Government was accused by more than 
one speaker of attempting to shelter, failed to rally the 
House; the Government’s majority was only 81, more than 
100 of its supporters abstaining from voting and 42 of them 
voting with the Opposition. 

It was thus quite clear that Mr. Chamberlain’s position 
had become untenable and that the lack of confidence in 
him expressed in the House was indicative of the feeling 
in the country as a whole. It was also clear that the Opposi- 
tion had at last decided to assume a position of responsibility 
if it were called upon to do so, always provided that the 
summons did not come from Mr. Chamberlain—or from 
Sir John Simon or Sir Samuel Hoare, both of whom 
were inseparably associated in the public’s mind with Mr. 
Chamberlain and his policy. Finally, when the news of the 
German invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg 
broke in upon the political crisis, it was clear that a real 
National Government must be formed at once. 

A successor to Mr. Chamberlain and, indeed, to nearly 
every other member of his Government was being widely 
canvassed even before his virtual defeat in the House of 
Commons made his retention of the Premiership impossible. 
And when he broadcast his resignation to the people on the 
evening of the day on which Germany invaded the Low 
Countries—the first time in the history of the country that 
a Prime Minister has announced his resignation by wireless 
—it was with no surprise that they heard that he was to be 
succeeded by Mr. Winston Churchill, the one man in his 
Government about whose qualities as a War Minister there 
had been no dispute. Mr. Churchill lost no time in forming 
a new and at last a really “national” administration. It was 
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quickly announced that a smaller War Cabinet had been 
constituted with the following personnel : 


Prime Minister and Minister of Defence—Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

Lord President of the Council—Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

Lord Privy Seal—Mr. C. R. Attlee. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Lord Halifax. 

Minister Without Portfolio—Mr. Arthur Greenwood. 


By May 16 the names of all the chief Ministers had been 
published : 


Lord Chancellor—Sir John Simon. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Sir Kingsley Wood. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Mr. A. V. Alexander. 

Secretary of State for War—Mr. Anthony Eden. 

Secretary of State for Air—Sir Archibald Sinclair. 

Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security—Sir John 
Anderson. 

Secretary of State for the Dominions—Lord Caldecote (Sir 
Thomas Inskip). 

Secretary of State for India and for Burma—Mr. L. S. Amery. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Lord Lloyd. 

President of the Board of Trade—Sir Andrew Duncan. 

Minister of Supply—Mr. Herbert Morrison. 

Minister of Health—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. 

Minister of Labour and of National Service—Mr. Ernest Bevin. 

Minister of Food—Lord Woolton. 

Minister of Information—Mr. Duff Cooper. 

President of the Board of Education—Mr. H. Ramsbotham. 

Minister of Agriculture—Mr. Robert Hudson. 

Minister of Transport—Sir John Reith. 

Minister of Shipping—Mr. Ronald Cross. 

Minister of Economic Warfare—Mr. Hugh Dalton. 

Minister of Pensions—Sir Walter Womersley. 

Postmaster-General—Mr. W. S. Morrison. 

Secretary for Scotland—Mr. Ernest Brown. 

Minister for Aircraft Production—Lord Beaverbrook. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Lord Hankey. 

Paymaster-General—Lord Cranborne. 

Attorney-General—Sir Donald Somervell. 

Lord Advocate—Mr. T. M. Cooper. 
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Solicitor-General—Sir William Jowitt. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland—Mr. Cumberland Reid. 
Meantime, on Whit Monday, May 13, Mr. Churchill had 

met the House of Commons, and moved the following 
resolution : 
That this House welcomes the formation of a Government 


representing the united and inflexible resolve of the nation to 
prosecute the war with Germany to a victorious conclusion. 


This motion was carried by 381 votes to none. The only 
opponents of the motion were Mr. Maxton and Mr. Stephen 
(I.L.P.) and, since they were “tellers”, their votes could not 
be counted. 

The same resolution was passed unanimously in the 
House of Lords. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Churchill said: 


I would say to the House as I said to those who have joined 
this Government: “I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears, 
and sweat.” We have before us an ordeal of the most grievous 
kind. We have before us many, many long months of struggle 
and of suffering. You ask what is our policy. I will say: “It is 
to wage war, by sea, land and air, with all our might and with 
all the strength that God can give us, and to wage war against 
a monstrous tyranny, never surpassed in the dark, lamentable 
catalogue of human crime.” That is our policy. You ask what is 
our aim. I can answer in one word. It is victory—victory at all 
costs—victory in spite of all terrors—victory, however long and 
hard the road may be; for without victory there is no survival— 
let that be realised—no survival for the British Empire, no 
survival for all that the British Empire has stood for, no survival 
for the urge and impulse of the ages that mankind will move 
forward towards its goal. 


On the same day the Labour Party Conference, meeting 
at Bournemouth, carried by 2,413,000 votes (by membership 
cards) to 170,000 the following resolution: 

This conference endorses the unanimous decision of the 


National Executive Committee that the Labour Party should take 
its share of responsibility as a full partner in a new Government, 
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which, under a new Prime Minister, commands the confidence 
of the nation. This conference further pledges its full support 
to the new Government in its efforts to secure a swift victory 
and a just peace. 


Thus the Home Front has been re-formed—and by great 
good fortune in the very nick of time. Mr. Churchill became 
Prime Minister on the evening of May 10. At dawn that 
same day Hitler had hurled his forces across the Dutch and 
Belgian frontiers. The British people has thus been enabled 
to meet the greatest crisis in their history, not only with all 
their old determination, but with the new assurance that 
their common front has been consolidated by a common 
faith in its new leadership. 

Great Britain, 

May 1940. 





CANADA 


I. Lorp TWwEEDSMUIR 


ORE than a century had elapsed since a Governor- 

General of Canada had died in office, when the very 
interesting and distinguished career of Lord Tweedsmuir, 
better known to the world as John Buchan, came to an end 
through his death in a hospital in Montreal on February 11; 
and some appraisement of his record in his exalted post, 
which he was due to vacate during the summer, would seem 
appropriate. When he was appointed in 1935 he was the first 
commoner to hold the office of Governor-General since Sir 
John Young, later Lord Lisgar, assumed it in 1868, and his 
selection constituted a distinct departure from the tradition 
that the post should be reserved for prominent members of 
the peerage of Britain. As John Buchan, the new Governor- 
General was well known to a wide public, both inside and 
outside the British Commonwealth, as a very successful 
novelist; and in literary circles he was held in high esteem 
as a biographer and historian. But his political career in the 
British House of Commons, which he had entered in 1927, 
had not fulfilled the expectations of his friends, nor brought 
him even minor office. 

However, he came to Canada with certain distinct advan- 
tages enjoyed by none of his immediate predecessors. His 
Scottish origin and background were an immense asset in 
a country where so large a proportion of the English- 
speaking population has a strain of Scottish blood, and he 
had gained through earlier visits an insight into the condi- 
tions of life in Canada: he had also a long-standing friend- 
ship with Premier Mackenzie King, and in the course of his 
duties in the Intelligence Department of the British Army 
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and the Ministry of Information during the last war he had 
made the acquaintance of a substantial number of Canadians, 
chiefly soldiers and journalists. Moreover, he was not with- 
out experience of life in an overseas Dominion. While 
serving on the staff of Lord Milner, he had spent several 
years in South Africa at the beginning of this century. 

He was able, therefore, to accommodate himself very 
quickly to his new environment and was soon completely 
at home at Rideau Hall. From the very start of his career 
he contrived to convince the Canadian people that he liked 
living in their midst and was genuinely interested in all 
their activities and problems; and this achievement, which 
was beyond the powers of some other Governors-General, 
laid the foundations of a popularity with the mass of the 
Canadian people, which he never forfeited. He brought 
with him to Ottawa a lifelong habit of intellectual industry, 
and in his early days at Rideau Hall all the time that he 
could spare from his official duties was devoted to an in- 
tensive study of the historical background and current 
problems of Canada. He supplemented the fruits of these 
researches by summoning to private talks such residents of 
Ottawa as he thought could contribute to his enlighten- 
ment, with the result that within a comparatively short 
time he became an almost erudite authority upon the 
Dominion and its affairs. To his romantic temperament 
the history of the development of Canada made a peculiar 
appeal, and he often surprised Canadians by his meticulous 
knowledge of obscure episodes in the story of their country 
and by his keen appreciation of the underlying complica- 
tions involved in their constitutional and other problems. 

But a man of such insatiable intellectual curiosity would 
never have been content with mere book-knowledge of 
Canada, and he proceeded to reinforce it by personal in- 
vestigation and at the same time to indulge a passion for 
travel, which he had never been able to gratify since his 
sojourn in South Africa. His zest for peregrination and 
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exploration had only been matched by Lord Byng. There 
was scarcely a corner of the Dominion which he did not 
visit. When railways went no farther, he would resort to 
motors, aeroplanes, river-boats and even canoes to penetrate 
to remote settlements. His wanderings took him to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, while he made another memor- 
able journey, following roughly in the footsteps of Alexander 
Mackenzie, the famous explorer, across northern British 
Columbia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Undoubtedly 
these long journeys took a heavy toll of a physique which 
was never robust, and contributed to the ill health from 
which he suffered almost continuously during his last two 
years at Ottawa; but he derived great enjoyment from them. 
In the course of his travels he made a point of investigating 
every phase of local life, and his thirst for information im- 
pelled him to seek contacts with a wide variety of people. 
Happily, as befitted the son of a Scottish manse, he was a 
practising democrat and never a stickler for social etiquette, 
and to-day there must be scores of hardy pioneers in 
Canada’s northern hinterland in whose society he took 
special delight, with pleasant memories of long talks with 
a lively little man who was obviously more interested in 
hearing about their daily experiences and adventures than 
in seeking deferential respect for himself as Governor- 
General. He was always at his best when he visited small 
country towns and villages to open some cattle-show or 
fair. Holidays in his youth in the farms of kinsfolk living 
on the Scottish borders had given him more than a nodding 
acquaintance with rural lore and problems, and he could 
discourse’authoritatively about the fine points of ploughing 
or the qualities of certain breeds of sheep. Time and again 
he would discover some local link with Scotland upon 
which, when he came to make a speech, he would expatiate; 
and the occasions were not few when he would be able to 
tell a Scots-Canadian family about the home of their fore- 
bears in Scotland and sometimes even about their Scottish 
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relations. He also took a great interest in the foreign-born 
communities of western Canada, and his visits to their 
settlements live as red-letter days in their history. The in- 
habitants of a drought-stricken area in Saskatchewan, in 
which he suddenly made his appearance one spring, will 
always hold his memory in grateful affection as he made 
them realise that their travails were not forgotten in high 
places. And by this easy friendly intercourse with the 
plain folk of Canada he justified fully his appointment; for, 
without detracting from the dignity of the Crown, he 
brought it into a new light in their eyes as a democratic 
institution, and thereby performed an invaluable service 
towards increasing its prestige as a link in the political 
structure of the Commonwealth. 

In the discharge of his constitutional duties, which were 
completely free from any serious problems, his parliamen- 
tary experience stood him in good stead, and he performed 
them with scrupulous fidelity and impartiality, while he 
took an unfeigned delight in his ceremonial rdles and 
carried them out with becoming dignity. It was always 
difficult for a man of his active mentality to restrain a dis- 
position to put at intervals a finger into the pies of policy, 
especially when Ministers showed themselves capable of 
grave errors of judgment, and trouble might occasionally 
have ensued from this source if Lord Tweedsmuir had not 
been on terms of close personal intimacy with the Prime 
Minister of the day. But it was not Liberal Ministers but 
Imperialist Conservatives whom he offended by his one 
dangerous public incursion into the arena of controversial 
politics. It occurred in the course of an address delivered 
at an annual meeting of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, when he lent his high authority to support 
the doctrine that Canada had now unfettered control of 
her foreign policy and that Canadians owed their primary 
allegiance to Canada rather than to the British Common- 
wealth. By this pronouncement he aroused the wrath of 
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Canadian Imperialists who had been persistently combating 
the validity of this doctrine, and vigorous protests were at 
once forthcoming from papers like the S#. John Telegraph- 
Journal and Conservative politicians like Mr. C. H. 
Cahan, K.C., who argued that a Governor-General should 
be the last person to encourage isolationist tendencies 
already too strong. Lord Tweedsmuir was surprised at the 
protests, but he took note of them, and thereafter his public 
addresses were always models of well-guarded discretion. 
His accent, in which the flavours of Glasgow and Oxford 
were strangely intermingled, was a serious handicap to his 
effectiveness as a public speaker; but there was general 
agreement about the high quality of the matter in the 
speeches which he delivered and about the value of their 
contribution to the education of the Canadian people. He 
was equally at home when discoursing to an audience of 
military men about great figures of the last war like Earl 
Haig and Lawrence of Arabia and when he was addressing, 
as the recipient of an honorary degree, a university con- 
gregation upon some intellectual theme or talking as the 
dinner guest of a law society. He had evinced during his 
career at Westminster a continuously earnest zeal for educa- 
tional progress and reform, and he lost no opportunity of 
carrying on a similar crusade in Canada. He was never 
tired of exhorting the Canadian people to improve their 
educational system because the democratic system, which 
was their pride, demanded for its satisfactory operation an 
intelligent public capable of forming its own judgments on 
public issues. He had also a happy knack of being able to 
communicate to popular audiences in simple terms, often 
spiced with a whimsical humour, sage advice about 
commonplace problems of everyday life, and to more select 
gatherings he would reveal with equal facility a high philo- 
sophic vein. He had a passionate belief in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations as an invaluable buttress of 
civilisation, but his Imperialist faith did not prevent him 
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from being a zealous advocate of the closest possible co- 
operation between the Commonwealth and the United 
States, and during his residence at Ottawa he laboured 
strenuously to strengthen the ties between them. Not only 
did he entertain a succession of distinguished American 
guests at Rideau Hall, but he found opportunities for 
making more than one visit to the United States, and one 
of the best speeches that he made in North America was 
delivered when he received an honorary degree at Harvard 
University. 

In the discharge of his duties he found a devoted and 
assiduous helpmate in Lady Tweedsmuir, who carried with 
her to Canada her keen interest in the work of Women’s 
Institutes and was perennially busy with other good works 
such as the provision of books for impoverished communi- 
ties in the west. Their life at Rideau Hall was simple and 
unostentatious. The State dinners and elaborate hospitalities 
entailed by the arrival of distinguished visitors from abroad 
always found them excellent hosts; but they had no fondness 
for Lucullan dinner parties and had an ingrained predilec- 
tion for gathering a few congenial friends round their table. 
They also performed a useful service in broadening the 
social orbit of Rideau Hall; their week-end parties embraced 
all ranks and conditions of people, and select social circles 
in Ottawa were once rather startled when Lord Tweeds- 
muir, having discovered in a young Jewish Socialist the 
common bond of having each held the Presidency of the 
Oxford Union, invited him and his wife to luncheon. 

When Lord Tweedsmuir came to his untimely death 
there was a remarkable nation-wide demonstration of public 
grief and sympathy; and, if there had ever been any doubts 
about his widespread popularity, they were immediately 
dissipated. The press of Canada, individuals and public 
bodies vied with one another in the warmth of their affec- 
tionate tributes; and, when his body lay in state for a day in 
the Senate Chamber at Ottawa, all ranks of society in the 
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capital came to pay their last respects to him. Old-timers 
could remember no parallel scenes since the day in 1891, 
when the great Sir John Macdonald lay in state awaiting 
burial. Lord Tweedsmuir was accorded the honour of an 
imposing State funeral which was attended by most of the 
eminent personages of Canada, but probably he would have 
set most store by the silent grief of the crowds of humble 
folk who lined the route taken by his cortege. James I of 
Scotland was known affectionately as the ‘Gaberlunzie King’ 
because he loved to wander among the plain folk of his 
realm, and Lord Tweedsmuir, if he were alive, would not 
scorn the title of the ‘Gaberlunzie Governor-General’, 


Il, THe GENERAL ELECTION 


HE general election, which took place in Canada on 
March 26, was by common consent the dullest contest 
within living memory, and its result, though decisive, was 
exceedingly unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the 


national interest. It is true that it provided the Liberal 
Ministry of Mr. Mackenzie King with a fresh mandate of a 
most emphatic character for its war policy and programme; 
but so far from achieving what was a prime desideratum 
for an efficient Parliament and sound administration—the 
reinforcement of an Opposition, which was manifestly in- 
adequate for the proper performance of its duties in the last 
House—it actually left it in a weakened state. As a conse- 
quence the Liberal party is now reinstated in power with a 
majority which slightly exceeds its unwieldy size in the last 
Parliament, and there is little prospect of effective parliamen- 
tary criticism of its policies and administrative methods. 

In view of the circumstances of the election and the 
divided nature of the Opposition forces there was never any 
serious doubt about the return of the Mackenzie King 
Ministry, but even its most optimistic partisans conceded 
that the retention of its huge majority of 115 was impossible, 
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and on the eve of polling the campaign managers of the 
Liberal party would not claim for it more than 155 seats out 
of 245. But the Government, which held 180 seats at the 
time of dissolution, is now assured of 184 supporters in the 
new House of Commons and may increase this number, 
when two vacancies, already created by sudden deaths, are 
filled. It was almost inevitable that the Liberals would 
retain the support of an overwhelming majority of the 
French-Canadian voters who had not forgotten how a 
Ministry dominated by Conservatives had imposed military 
conscription in 1917 and reduced them to the position of 
an impotent and baffled racial minority. But it was the 
defection of hundreds of Conservatives, influenced by the 
unfriendly attitude of their favourite papers, the Montreal 
Gazette and the Montreal Star, towards Dr. Manion, the 
Conservative leader, that enabled the Liberals to capture a 
group of Conservative strongholds in Montreal and reduce 
the Conservative representation in Quebec to a solitary 
member. But the Liberals achieved an even more surprising 
triumph in Ontario, a traditionally Conservative province, 
where they were prepared to lose at least 20 seats but actually 
on the balance made a net gain of 1. They held all their 
4 seats in Prince Edward Island, only lost 2 out of 12 in 
Nova Scotia, and 1 out of 15 in Manitoba, and made sub- 
stantial gains in both Alberta and British Columbia. Their 
only setbacks were in New Brunswick, where they for- 
feited a few seats to the C.C.F. and Independents. The 
Conservatives, faring badly everywhere outside the Toronto 
area and the English-speaking counties of New Brunswick, 
were only able to increase their strength from 39 to 40; and 
not only did their leader fail to secure election in the consti- 
tuency containing his home town of Fort William which he 
had represented from 1917 to 1935, but most of his ex- 
perienced lieutenants like Mr. H. H. Stevens and Mr. C. H. 
Cahan also suffered defeat, with the result that the Conserva- 
tive front bench will be left pitiably weak. The C.C.F. 
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party lost all save one of its seats in British Columbia because 
many of the British-born Socialist element, who had been 
the nucleus of its strength, were alienated by its policy of 
limiting Canadian participation in the war to financial and 
material aid, but it secured compensating gains in rural seats 
in Saskatchewan; and by acquiring its first foothold in the 
Maritime Provinces through the capture of an industrial seat 
in Cape Breton it managed to increase its strength from 7 
to 8. The fortunes of the New Democracy party were 
adversely affected by the popular reaction in Alberta against 
the Social Credit Ministry of Premier Aberhart, which 
narrowly escaped defeat in a provincial election held five 
days before the Federal contest, and its programme of con- 
scription of man-power and wealth also frightened many 
farmers, with the result that it will have only 9 members in 
the new Parliament as compared with the 16 Social Creditors 
who sat in the last House. There were also elected a brace 
of Independents, and not the least interesting member of the 
new House will be one of them, Mrs. Dorise Neilsen, a 
graduate of an English university, who, campaigning with 
the united backing of the Leftist factions, performed the 
remarkable feat of wresting a constituency of vast area and 
mixed population from a veteran Liberal member. The 
Liberal party profited greatly by the prevalence of three- 
cornered contests, and it will be over-represented in the new 
Parliament as it was in its predecessor, but not quite so 
seriously, since it secured roughly 53 per cent. of the popular 
vote as compared with 46-8 per cent. in the election of 1935. 

An account of the circumstances which precipitated the 
election was given in the March number of THE Rounp 
TABLE,* and the campaign opened early in February with the 
Liberals in possession of certain manifest advantages. Not 
only had they seized the initiative and taken their opponents 
unawares, but they had by far the most efficient organisa- 
tion, the active co-operation of six out of the nine provincial 

* No. 118, March 1940, pp. 422-3. 
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administrations, the richest campaign chest, the most effec- 
tive publicity bureau and the most reliable press support, 
while they could also bring into action on the platform and 
over the radio a much more formidable troupe of ex- 
perienced campaigners than any other party could command. 
Their line of strategy was to restrict the issue of the cam- 
paign to the question as to which party offered the best 
prospect of preserving national unity and organising an 
effective contribution to the Allied cause, and to treat as 
irrelevant all domestic issues. They were ready to admit that 
the Mackenzie King Ministry had committed some errors, 
but they contended that they were trivial by comparison 
with its fine record of accomplishment since the war began. 
They claimed great credit was due to the Ministry for the 
adequate protection provided for Canada’s coasts and trade, 
for the despatch overseas of a fully equipped division p/us 
6,000 ancillary troops, for the mobilisation of a second 
division, which was partially trained and ready to sail, for 
the assumption of the main financial and administrative 
responsibility for the Commonwealth Air-training Scheme, 
for the steps taken for the organisation of the financial and 
economic resources of the Dominion and the readjustment 
of industrial and agricultural production to meet the needs of 
the war, and for the measures taken through the creation 
of the War-time Prices and Trade Board and other schemes 
for the protection of the public from exploitation by selfish 
profiteers. They had to meet charges that their administra- 
tion of the national war effort had been marred by political 
favouritism and brazen patronage, but fortunately for them 
the extravagance of the charges made by the Conservatives 
operated to raise doubts in the mind of the public as to their 
validity and to gain a hearing for the rather inadequate 
Liberal defence, namely, that the shortcomings of the 
Mackenzie King Ministry in regard to political patronage 
were unimportant in comparison with the misconduct of the 
Borden Ministry in the early stages of the last war. 
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In the Province of Quebec Liberal orators and papers 
revived the ancient but very potent bogey of military con- 
scription, and all the vehement and repeated protestations 
of Dr. Manion that he would never countenance such a 
measure because he was convinced that it was both un- 
necessary and impracticable in Canada proved ineffective to 
counteract the charge that he had supported it in his first 
session at Ottawa. Even more damning was the allegation, 
witnessed by chapter and verse, that he had criticised the 
French-Canadians for opposing it in a fatal volume of remi- 
niscences, written in care-free days. 

Mr. Mackenzie King, on the plea that he must give his 
first attention to the daily problems arising out of the war 
and could not afford to be long absent from Ottawa, left the 
main burden of speech-making to his Ministers, and con- 
fined his electioneering activities to five platform addresses 
and a series of broadcasts from Ottawa. In all his deliver- 
ances he stressed the paramount need for the maintenance 
of national unity, arguing that the success of the national 
war effort depended upon it, and he strove to prove that 
only the return of the Liberal party to power could assure 
the attainment of this dual objective. He made this line of 
appeal more effective by discarding very shrewdly the rdle 
of a partisan chieftain, bent upon converting voters to the 
Liberal faith, and by presenting himself to his audiences as 
a national leader who had no longer any patience with the 
trivialities of domestic political strife in view of the tremen- 
dous issues at stake in Europe. He also, to his credit, tried 
to keep the standards of debate in the campaign on a decent 
level. Apart from one pointed rebuke which he adminis- 
tered to Dr. Manion for his violent and unfair abuse of 
certain Ministers, he refused to descend to personal con- 
troversies and made votes by his dignified restraint. But 
his speeches had certain serious /acwnae inasmuch as he 
sedulously refrained from giving any information about the 
ultimate extent and nature of Canada’s war effort and about 
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Ministerial views concerning the difficult problem of raising 
the huge sums which will be required to finance it. Nor 
did he, apart from obiter dicta about the defence of Christian 
civilisation and the desirability of a just and enduring peace, 
throw any light upon his conception of a satisfactory peace 
settlement. What he obviously wanted and what he obtained 
was a blank cheque for the continuance of the Government’s 
wat policy on whatever lines it might in its wisdom deter- 
mine. It might, nevertheless, be an unwarranted assumption 
that the impressive victory of the Government which took 
Canada into the war indicates a keen enthusiasm for the war 
among the Canadian people and an ardent desire to see an 
enlargement and invigoration of the national war effort. 
Undoubtedly the huge Liberal majority reflects the satisfac- 
tion of Canadians with a policy which had honoured their 
obligations as citizens of the British Commonwealth and their 
inability to discern any valid reason for interrupting the con- 
tinuity of the administration of the national war effort by a 
change of Ministry at Ottawa, especially when the Conserva- 
tives offered no hopes of supplying a Government with a 
better personnel. But there exists among many Canadians a 
serious apprehension lest Canada be drained of her resources 
of young man-power and wealth to a dangerous degree in 
another European blood-bath; and certain Ministers, like 
Mr. Lapointe and Mr. Gardiner, struck a responsive note 
in many quarters, when they carefully explained that the 
Government had made very definite calculations about the 
extent of the contribution which Canada could afford to 
make to the Allied cause without ruining herself and were 
firmly determined not to exceed the limits which they had 
set. This lead was followed by many Liberal candidates, and 
it is now reasonably clear that thousands of voters, particu- 
larly women, were influenced in casting their votes by the 
conviction that, whereas any Ministry led by Mr. Mackenzie 
King and Mr. Lapointe could be trusted to place definite 
limitations to the drain of war upon Canadian resources, 
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there was no assurance that Dr. Manion, if he was entrusted 
with office, would not under the joint pressure of the British 
Government and Imperialist zealots in his own party com- 
mit Canada to the full limit of her human, financial, and 
economic resources for the achievement of victory. Indeed, 
it is an open secret that Conservative candidates, who began 
their campaign with denunciations of the Ministry for the 
inadequacy of its war effort, found a chill response to such 
criticisms, even in constituencies in Ontario where the tradi- 
tions of the United Empire Loyalists were strong, and soon 
desisted from them. So the mandate given to the Govern- 
ment may have implicit in it a certain negative element. 
Such a caveat does not mean, however, that the Govern- 
ment will not promote the war programme it has mapped 
out with all the vigour at its command; and the presence 
of Colonel Ralston, an experienced soldier who is whole- 
hearted for the vigorous prosecution of the war, in a key 
position as Minister of Finance, is a guarantee that Canada’s 
effort will not cease until victory is won. 

The Conservative party was unfortunate alike in its 
leader and in the strategy adopted for the campaign. Dr. 
Manion owed his selection not so much to any widespread 
confidence in his political abilities as to the hope that, as a 
Roman Catholic and the husband of a French-Canadian 
wife, he would be able to make a special appeal to the 
voters of French-Canada and thereby enable the Con- 
servative party to tap that great fundamental reservoir of 
Conservatism in Canada. But his sponsors had evidently 
forgotten first that no Irish Catholic could count upon the 
support of French-Canadian Catholics owing to the exis- 
tence of a long-standing feud between these two elements 
within the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, and second, 
that no Catholic leader of any kind could expect to be 
palatable to the Protestant Orangemen, who for genera- 
tions had been the most reliable core of the Conservative 
party’s strength in provinces like Ontario and Manitoba. 
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The polls revealed how grave an error his selection as 
Conservative leader had been, for not only did he fail to 
attract any serious support from the French-Canadians, but 
he lost the votes of thousands of Protestant Conservatives 
who either voted Liberal or stayed at home. 

He was also greatly handicapped by the absence of any 
group of lieutenants of first-rate calibre, who could make an 
effective appeal to the voters; and, when he tried to cure 
this disability by announcing that, if he were returned to 
power, he would proceed to construct a National Govern- 
ment composed of the best available talent in the country, 
regardless of its political affiliations, he embarked upon a 
course which proved disastrous. He could not even 
induce Mr. Mitchell Hepburn, the most influential mal- 
content in the Liberal party, to promise his support for 
this project; and, when Mr. Mackenzie King announced 
that no member of his Ministry would have any truck or 
trade with it, and the leaders of the C.C.F. party took a 
similar line, it was patently exposed as a vote-getting 
device. But Dr. Manion persisted in affixing the label 
‘National Government’ to his candidates, and the effect was 
ruinous. Thousands of Conservatives were outraged that 
a politician, who had originally been a Liberal, could dare 
so blithely to discard the historic name and traditions of the 
Conservative party, and became responsive to the sugges- 
tions of the Liberal press that, as the project of a National 
Government was purely a personal adventure of Dr. 
Manion and his associates, they were set free from any 
obligation to support him or his candidates. 

Then he also discovered that a substantial element of the 
manufacturing interests, which in bygone elections had 
always been firm supporters of the Conservative party 
through a natural preference for its policy of higher tariffs, 
was not prepared in an election in which the tariff was not 
an issue to oppose a Ministry which had acquired consider- 
able merit in its eyes as a beneficent dispenser of profitable 
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war contracts. So as the campaign proceeded Dr. Manion 
in his despair plunged into further errors. When he attempted 
to broaden the basis of the campaign by propounding solu- 
tions for a variety of domestic problems, the radical nature 
of some of his proposals annoyed influential business ele- 
ments of the Conservative faith and brought down upon his 
head the castigations of Conservative papers like the Montreal 
Gazette. When he committed himself to an abolition of the 
$2.50 fee for radio licences, which would have undermined 
the financial structure of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and to the restoration of the old patronage-mongering 
system of local harbour boards, which had been wisely re- 
placed by a National Harbours Board, he convinced a large 
number of voters that he was an irresponsible politician who 
was prepared to do or say anything that would win him a 
few sectional votes. But his crowning error came when, 
driven to bay in the closing stages of the campaign, he gave 
free rein to his gifts of Hibernian invective and unloosed a 
series of violent personal attacks upon Ministers. His de- 
scription of Mr. Rogers, the Minister of National Defence, 
for example, as “an unscrupulous little falsifier”, simply 
created sympathy for the target of his abuse and materially 
helped in Mr. Rogers’s re-election. So by the close of the 
campaign the great body of the intelligent voters of Canada 
had made up their minds that, whatever the defects of 
Mr. Mackenzie King and his Ministry might be, Dr. Manion 
possessed neither the abilities nor the temperament required 
for the guidance of Canada’s destinies in these critical days. 

In view of the humiliating nature of the debacle to which 
he has led his party and his own personal defeat, it is con- 
sidered unlikely that Dr. Manion will try to retain the party 
leadership. In the event of his resignation, when the Con- 
servatives, who have lost no time in resuming their historic 
name, proceed to elect a temporary House leader for the 
coming session, their choice will probably fall on Mr. R. B, 
Hanson, an experienced politician who was a member of the 
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last Conservative Ministry; and at some later date there will 
be held a party convention for the purpose of choosing a 
new permanent leader and drafting a new platform for the 
party. There is, however, an extraordinary dearth of Con- 
servative politicians of first-rate ability. By far the most 
attractive figure among them is Mr. M. A. Macpherson, 
K.C., of Regina, who ran Dr. Manion close for the party 
leadership in July 1938, but unfortunately was beaten in the 
recent election. But any new leader will still have to face 
the fundamental difficulty that, as long as the Liberal Minis- 
try, now restored to power, pursues conservative courses 
on most of the current issues, the rehabilitation ot the Con- 
servative patty to a position where it can offer an ¢ fective 
challenge to its historic rival will not be easy for the simple 
reason that there is no room for two Conservative parties 
in Canada. 

The real fight was between the two historic parties; and 
the two Leftist groups each suffered from the consequences 
of their internecine feud, which split the radical vote and let 
in Liberal candidates in several seats, and from the fact that 
they were not competitors with the old parties on a nation- 
wide scale and could not hope to send anything more than 
protesting minority groups to Ottawa. The C.C.F. party 
was handicapped by the enfeebled health of its leader, 
Mr. J. S. Woodsworth; and its lack of adequate press sup- 
port and the general disillusionment about Russia hampered 
its advocacy of its Socialist programme. Under the circum- 
stances its leaders profess to be well satisfied with polling 
a total vote of nearly 400,000. Though its numerical strength 
in the House of Commons is small, it contains in its ranks 
some competent parliamentarians who may prove the most 
dangerous critics of the Government. ‘There was consider- 
able regret that Mr. W. D. Herridge, a former Canadian 
Minister at Washington, who founded the New Democracy 
party, failed to secure election in a three-cornered contest, 
as he would have been an enlivening influence in Parlia- 
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ment; but there is less regret about the diminution of the 
former band of Social Creditors, whose contributions to 
debates, with a few exceptions, showed a remarkable lack of 
intellectual grasp or breadth of mind. Obviously there is a 
substantial volume of genuinely radical sentiment in Canada 
which to-day fails to find adequate expression at Ottawa; 
and when the feud in the Leftist movement is ended, as it 
must be, and the harassing economic and social problems 
of a post-war era emerge for discussion and solution, it is 
bound to gather strength. 

While the Liberals are entitled to sound the loud timbrel 
of triumph over their overwhelming victory, candid mem- 
bers of the party confess that they would be happier if 
the Ministerial majority were smaller and the Opposition 
stronger. Moreover, it is the view of the Winnipeg Free Press, 
the ablest Liberal paper in Canada, that the Ministry might 
now more properly be described as a National than a Liberal 
administration because it owes its huge majority to the 
votes of thousands of Canadians who would never support 
the domestic programme of the Liberal party. Its popular 
following has been heavily reinforced from the Right, and 
the Free Press sounds a warning that it behoves all genuine 
Liberals to adopt an attitude of critical independence towards 
the Government and its policies in order that it may be kept 
from straying along reactionary paths. Expectations that 
Mr. Mackenzie King would undertake a reorganisation of 
his Cabinet before he met Parliament, which will assemble 
on May 16, have not been fulfilled, but authority conferred 
at the special session of September 1939 to create a Ministry 
of Munitions and Supply has been utilised, and the new 
department has for the time being been entrusted to the 
charge of Mr. Howe, the Minister of Transport. 

The new House of Commons will contain 76 new mem- 
bers, and among them the Liberals, who managed to elect 
three members of the staff of McGill University, have 
secured a larger number of promising recruits than the 
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Conservatives; the latter brought out as candidates a group 
of able young politicians, but most of them went down to 
defeat. It will be only, therefore, through the development 
of vigorous independence in the Liberal ranks that the new 
House of Commons can hope to be an improvement upon 
its predecessor which the Ottawa Citizen described as the 
most unsatisfactory and subservient House in Canadian his- 
tory. The Mackenzie King Government will keep its vast 
majority intact as long as the war lasts, but when it ends 
there may well emerge from the aftermath of the war or the 
thorny problem of constitutional reform, which is ripe for 
solution, issues which will create deep fissures in the Minis- 
terial ranks. 
Canada, 
April 1940. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. PotrricaAL CHANGES 


ITH the appointment of Mr. Casey as Minister to 

Washington, Australia has made her first diplomatic 
appointment to a foreign country. It has been stressed 
officially that the new departure is not due to any dissatis- 
faction with the representation afforded in the past by 
British officials, but to a belief in the importance of 
direct contact between the Australian and American 
Governments. 

Mr. Casey’s resignation meant a by-election in Corio 
(Victoria) which Labour won decisively. The Prime Minis- 
ter accepted Mr. Curtin’s challenge to make the election 
a test of the Government’s war policy. The Labour plat- 
form was a reiteration of its plea for no expeditionary forces, 
adequate defence measures within Australia, and other than 
military assistance to the Allies, modified to the extent of 
promising to maintain troops already abroad and to fulfil 
existing commitments, such as Australia’s part in the 
Empire air scheme. The Government’s speakers defended 
its policy of full participation, Mr. Menzies adding a guaran- 
tee that there would be no conscription for overseas service, 
except with the mandate of a general election. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard the result as 
a clear-cut vote on the issue of Australian military participa- 
tion in the war, although its significance has been admitted 
even by Mr. Menzies, who declared that “the Government, 
so far from being behind public opinion in relation to the 
wat, is ahead of it”. The Corio constituency has previously 
been won only three times in fourteen by Labour, but in 
recent years it has become increasingly industrialised, and 
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now includes the personnel of a large motor assembly plant. 
This proved important, because the Government’s plans for 
establishing a monopoly of car manufacture became a major 
issue. 

The Government proposed to implement a policy an- 
nounced in 1936 by arranging in December with Australian 
Consolidated Industries Limited, for the formation of a 
company with a capital of £1,000,000, to manufacture 
American-type cars at the rate of 20,000 a year, on which a 
decreasing bounty would be paid for three years at least. 
The Government undertook to use its war-time powers to 
assute the new company a monopoly for five years. The 
agreement aroused a storm of protest. Although it was 
generally agreed that there was room for only one enter- 
prise, the granting of a monopoly was attacked and its 
constitutionality questioned. It was pointed out that body- 
builders and makers of parts would be at a disadvantage in 
selling to a single buyer, and that the enterprise would in- 
volve a drain of dollars for essential equipment and a serious 
competition for materials and labour with the armed services 
and with planned output of aeroplanesand ships. Mr. Curtin, 
after access to departmental files, declared that the choice of 
the firm to receive the contract had not been impartial. The 
final straw at Corio was Mr. Curtin’s revelation that Mr. 
Lawson, Minister for Customs, who had been handling the 
contract, had leased a race-horse from the managing director 
of A.C.I. The Government’s decision to suspend action 
until it had been sanctioned by Parliament then came too 
late, and its position was weakened by Mr. Lawson delaying 
his resignation for two weeks, although the Prime Minister 
himself described his conduct as “very foolish” and “a great 
blunder”. 

The Government has exposed itself to criticism on a wide 
variety of other matters. Some of them are of slight impor- 
tance, and few of them were specifically raised at Corio; but 
the cumulative effect probably influenced the result, which 
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cannot be taken to indicate what would happen in a general 
election. Its handling of the military pay issue in December 
was unhappy; it has been attacked for the rigidity of the 
wool agreement with Britain, which is believed to threaten 
the post-war future of wool by high re-sale prices, and to 
give growers no protection during the war against deprecia- 
tion of sterling. Ministers have, moreover, been very resent- 
ful of criticism. The working of various administrative 
bodies has been the ground of much complaint, especially 
the censorship and the Ministry of Supply. 

When every admission has been made, however, the fact 
remains that the Government deliberately chose Corio as a 
test constituency in which to put before the electors the 
difference between its policy of full participation in the war 
and the Opposition’s policy; that both the Ministerial candi- 
date and the Labour candidate had fine records of war ser- 
vice in 1914-18 and were therefore well chosen for a real 
test of policy; and that on both sides the full debating 
resources of the opposing parties were employed. The 
electorate did not support the Government because, at that 
particular stage of the war at least, public opinion preferred 
the less extensive commitments of the Labour programme. 
The course of the war itself has affected public opinion. The 
absence of major engagements, the recurrent rumours of 
peace moves, the uncertainty as to the continuance of the 
war, the hypothetical character of the contingencies to meet 
which the Australian troops are apparently required, the 
very success of the British news about the progress of the 
economic war, the apparent security of Australian waters 
from German naval operations—all combine to produce an 
absence of conviction. In the result, at Corio the poll un- 
doubtedly went in favour of a more restricted kind of 
belligerency. But a change in the military situation over- 
seas would alter this in a moment. 

The outcome of Corio has been an agreement for a Coali- 
tion Ministry. When the Menzies Government was formed 
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the long association of the United Australia and United 
Country parties broke down, the immediate issue, com- 
plicated by personal hostilities, being the Prime Minister’s 
insistence on choosing which Country party members should 
join the Cabinet. A bitter public quarrel between Mr. 
Menzies and Sir Earle Page followed, as a result of which 
Mr. Archie Cameron succeeded to the Country party leader- 
ship. The Government held.only 27 seats, as compared 
with 31 Labour and 16 Country party members, on the out- 
break of war. A Cabinet which could govern only with the 
“discriminating support” of the Country party had an un- 
comfortable time while Parliament was in session. At the 
very end of the last session proposals for coalition were 
revived, and in the intervening three months Country party 
‘leaders have alternately indicated their willingness to join a 
Coalition Government (on terms) and delivered attacks on 
particular aspects of policy. Mr. Cameron, especially, has 
been as persistent and vigorous a critic as the leader of the 
Opposition. There were abortive negotiations in January. 
The present agreement is the joint result of the precarious 
position of the Ministry, which Corio underlined but did 
not create, and the removal of a number of points of differ- 
ence with the Country party. 

The revised plans for expeditionary forces and for com- 
pulsory military training before the Coalition may not go as 
far as Country party leaders have demanded, but their views 
have been met in principle. The motor-car monopoly, so 
repugnant to the Country party, is to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and members of the new Ministry are to be free to 
vote upon it according to individual conviction. The chief 
outstanding differences between the two parties are matters 
of personal antipathies and personal ambitions. 

The basis of agreement is that the Country party will hold 
three full portfolios and three assistant Ministerships. No 
stipulations were made on either side as to persons, but the 
final choice rests with the Prime Minister after consultation 
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with Mr. Cameron, who is to rank second in the reorganised 
Cabinet. 

State politics have faded into insignificance with the 
dominance of Federal war activity. The New South Wales 
Government at the beginning of March easily survived a 
Labour motion of no-confidence, based on issues of unem- 
ployment, housing and wheat policy. In Victoria the State 
Parliament was dissolved, with eight months of its term un- 
finished, as a result of personal clashes within the Govern- 
ment and an alleged attempt by the Country party central 
council to dictate to the Cabinet. For five years Victoria has 
had a Government unique in Australia. Because of the un- 
equal population of electorates, Mr. Dunstan, the Country 
party leader, controlled a third of the seats and governed 
with the consistent support of a markedly conservative 
Labour party. The Government was returned, the only 
change being a slight Labour gain at the expense of the 
United Australia party Opposition. The Easter conference 
of the New South Wales Labour party carried a so-called 
“Hands off Russia” resolution. Voting was far from unani- 
mous and the resolution has been repudiated by the Federal 
Labour party and by other State parties, on whom it was, 
in any case, in no way binding. At the time of writing the 
significance of the resolution is uncertain. 


II. Mrxrrary PREPARATIONS 


N the summer months interest has centred on the army 

and air force. Although little has been heard of the navy 
it has been very active. Vessels have been built, and more 
may be supplied to the British fleets. Personnel has more 
than doubled since the outbreak of war, but the extent of 
reinforcements in the form of auxiliary cruisers and other 
vessels is unknown. 

Immediately before Christmas the nature and extent of 
Australian participation in the Empire air scheme were 
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announced in a broadcast by the Prime Minister. The plan, 
as finally agreed between the two Governments, provides 
for most of the training to be given in Australia, and the 
first objective is for the enlistment and training of 10,400 
pilots and 15,600 observers, wireless operators and air 
gunners, together with from 20,000 to 30,000 ground staff. 
Great Britain is furnishing all the aircraft for advanced train- 
ing and half the engines for elementary trainers, as well as 
bearing part of the cost of these latter planes and meeting 
all costs of replacing damaged machines. All told, about 
1,450 planes will be required. 

Expenditure and organisation have been designed on a 
three-year basis. In that period the cost to Australia is esti- 
mated to exceed {Aso millions, the capital outlay being 
nearly £A2o millions and the estimated annual maintenance 
charge of the order of £A15 millions. In addition, present 
plans are for the expenditure of £A30 millions over three 
years for the local air force, apart from the Empire scheme. 

Preliminary steps are now complete and recruiting for the 
air force has begun. The chief problem here is to attract 
skilled workers, or workers suitable for training, away from 
non-essential civil work. The need to: train many of the 
technical workers required and the scale of the scheme mean 
that full operation will not be reached much before the end 
of 1940. 

The organisation of the air force has been thoroughly 
overhauled. Following the unexplained resignation of the 
former Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
Burnett, R.A.F., was appointed as his successor. Most im- 
portant of the consequential changes is the establishment of 
a system of commands on a geographical basis in contrast 
with the functional division in Britain. 

When war broke out the military, who were then all 
voluntarily enlisted, numbered 75,000. The militia units 
have been called out under the Defence Act at different 
dates, and by June most militiamen will have had from 
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three to four months continuous camp training. The per- 
sistent demands, particularly from the Country party, for 
compulsory military service led the Government, despite 
some opposition, to invoke those provisions of the Defence 
Act under which since 1903 all men from 18 to 60 have 
been liable for service within Australia in time of war. 
Selected age-groups are being called out and drafted to 
existing militia units for eleven weeks continuous camp 
training. The Prime Minister has again stated that it is not 
the intention of the Government to introduce conscription 
for service outside Australia. 

Late in 1939 it was announced that the second A.LF., 
which had been enlisted for service “fat home or abroad”, 
would be sent overseas, and in March it was revealed, what 
had indeed been everybody’s secret, that part of this force 
had been despatched in January for final training in the 
Middle East. The second A.I.F. is to be expanded to an 
Army Corps, involving in all 90,000 men by June 1941. 
Trained workers are to be enlisted for railway survey and 
construction and forestry companies. 


Ill. Economic Po.icy 


HE revised Federal budget presented at the end of 

November made no significant changes, and in particu- 
lar provided for no increase in taxation before July 1940. 
When war broke out there was a moderate amount of un- 
employment which, after the initial hesitation of business, 
slowly declined. The Commonwealth was not able to organ- 
ise its war-spending programme rapidly, and it was there- 
fore inappropriate to increase taxes before Government 
expenditure was rising rapidly enough to maintain the level 
of employment. The obstacles to expenditure have not been 
eliminated. In November total war spending to June 1940 
was estimated at £A61 millions, and in January at £A73 
millions. But spending from loans and revenue combined 
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has only been at the rate of £A3 millions per month, 
although the tempo is quickening. It thus seems clear that 
total war expenditure is unlikely to be much in excess of 
£As50 millions when the financial year ends in June. 

These conditions explain the absence of any announce- 
ment of a comprehensive financial plan. In January the 
Loan Council agreed to leave all decisions relating to borrow- 
ing to the Federal authorities, but it was not until March 
that the first public loan for £A18 millions was floated. This 
has proved successful, one-half being subscribed on the 
opening day. The market rate of interest was offered, to the 
disappointment of those who believed that war loans could 
and should be floated at lower rates. The bank cash resources 
had been greatly increased above the low levels existing on 
the outbreak of the war. As a result of rising export incomes 
and the increase in Federal expenditure the banks were in a 
more liquid position than at any time for the past six years. 
In January, by agreement with the Commonwealth Bank, 
fixed deposit interest rates were reduced by a quarter per 
cent. The net result has been that whereas the yield on 
Government bonds passed 4 per cent. on the outbreak of 
war, it was possible to float the present loan, one section 
for five years at 33 per cent. and one for ten to sixteen years 
at 38 per cent. The short-period portion was designed to 
appeal to financial institutions and to such oversea firms 
as are prepared to invest their local profits within Australia 
during the war. 

Of the total, £A2 millions are for Commonwealth works 
and £A8 millions for State works, these two items complet- 
ing the pre-war borrowing programme. The remaining 
£A8 millions for war represent less than one-fifth of the 
total war borrowing programme for this financial year. It 
has thus been possible to postpone the curtailing of State 
loan plans until after June, while the control of private 
investment, though it has been tightened since January, is 
still far from strict. 
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After repeated announcements of the impending issue of 
savings certificates on the English model, full details of a 
scheme were given in January. It was to come into opera- 
tion in March; but the commencement has been deferred, 
probably because the small saver was invited to subscribe 
to the recent loan by the offer of {10 bonds. Apart from 
this, there have been only the most general and most ortho- 
dox statements on how it is proposed to finance the war. 
The need to avoid inflation and the inevitability of steep 
increases in taxation have been officially stressed, but no 
specific information is given as to how the first is to be 
prevented or the second implemented. 

A welcome change has come over the wheat situation. 
Until January the prospects were that the benefit of a first- 
class yield would be lost because of inadequate sales and a 
consequent acute storage problem. But large purchases by 
Britain have since amounted to a third of the marketable 
crop. 

The Economic Cabinet has been planning severe restric- 
tions on imports from non-sterling countries to facilitate 
Australian war purchases in the United States. During 
1938-39 the balance of payments with non-sterling countries 
showed a debit of {14:1 millions (sterling), which will be 
exceeded in the current year in spite of an increase in gold 
production and its higher price, the rise in the export price 
level and the existing restrictions on non-sterling imports. 
War equipment (especially planes) is being obtained from 
the United States. Some import prices have risen, apart 
from the depreciation of sterling, and a large volume of 
exports has been diverted to Britain. 

Import control has received far more public attention 
than the problem of exports. Since December imports have 
been classified in order of urgency, and the amount of ex- 
change available for purchasing from non-sterling countries 
rationed accordingly. Because of concessions on goods 
ordered earlier, the effect of these restrictions does not yet 
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appear in the import figures which rose steeply in December 
and January. In any case more stringent restrictions are 
necessary to relieve the demand for dollars and these are 
expected in the near future. Tentative steps have been taken 
towards persuading foreign suppliers to invest in Australia 
for the duration of the war. The possibility of diverting 
purchases to sterling countries is being explored. Rationing 
of petrol has been again deferred. 

Meanwhile there has been an extensive development of 
industries replacing imports. A survey of liquid fuel re- 
sources shows that up to 70 million gallons per annum (or 
a fifth of present requirements) might be produced, though 

the cost would be very high and though actual output is still 
far below that figure. The most important recent develop- 
ment is the commencement of production of oil from shale 
in New South Wales. The use of producer gas for road 
transport is being actively encouraged. In New South Wales 
the State Government is subsidising film production and has 
formed a Development Bureau to assist in the establishment 
of new industries. A number of new firms have been estab- 
lished for the manufacture of cotton textiles; and many 
other goods, imports of which have been excluded or re- 
duced or are more expensive, are now being produced 
locally. Manufacturers’ enthusiasm for home production 
and the lure of “giving employment” have obscured both 
the long-term problems of the effect on trade after the war 
and the immediate, urgent issue of the competition of im- 
ports replacement with war production for men, materials 
and equipment. The motor-car industry plan was a notable 
example of confusion in high places, and even seven months 
of war have not produced any system of control of import 
replacement. 

The problem is showing itself in shortage of skilled 
labour. Plans already made call for 2,000 fitters and turners 
for general defence work, 500 tool-makers for munition 
factories, 5,000 tradesmen to produce equipment for the 
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Empire air scheme. That scheme itself will call for a trained 
ground staff of over 20,000. The army and navy are also 
drawing on the slender reserves of skilled workers. If plans 
for shipbuilding and motor-car manufacture bear fruit, many 
thousands more will be required. Meanwhile general indus- 
trial expansion is proceeding, competing for labour with war 
industries. There are not nearly enough trained men to go 
round, nor, as yet, adequate training facilities. The States 
are normally responsible for education, and have not un- 
naturally appealed to the Commonwealth to shoulder the 
increased cost of technical education. A beginning has been 
made with extending technical schools, partly financed with 
Federal money, and the lines of a co-operative system are 
beginning to take shape, with the Commonwealth as a source 
of funds and a general directive agency and the States 
handling administration. But present plans still fall far short 
of the total prospective needs of war and civil industries. 
A number of suggestions have been made in public dis- 
cussion for restricting skilled employment in civilian pro- 
duction by direct rationing or discriminatory taxation and 
by the use of a more inclusive investment control to check 
import replacement; but so far nothing has been done. 
Indeed the motor-car scheme would have the contrary effect. 
Nor has there been any attempt to reduce the disparity 
between the wages of skilled workers in private industry 
and the pay of enlisted technicians. 

A Commonwealth-wide coal strike began in the second 
week in March. The origins of the dispute have nothing to 
do with the war but go back to 1938, when a short general 
coal strike was settled on the basis of referring all matters 
in dispute to the Arbitration Court. A lengthy enquiry by 
one of the judges resulted in an award which included a pro- 
vision for a uniform 4o-hour week, restricted to under- 
ground and some surface workers. On appeal certain varia- 
tions were made, many of them favourable to the men, but 
some surface workers, amounting to about 20 per cent. of 
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all the workers, were required to work 43 hours per week. 
Taken as a whole, the second award is more favourable to 
the men than was the first. The restoration of the original 
award, coupled with a demand for an increase in wage rates, 
is the issue in the present strike. 
Australia, 
April 1940. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. PotrricAL CHRONICLE 


HE political chronicle in the March issue of THE 

Rounp Taste recorded events in South Africa down 
to the early days of the present session of Parliament. 
General Hertzog’s motion advocating an end to the war and 
peace with Germany had then just been defeated. The 
Government majority in that first parliamentary trial of 
strength after General Smuts became Prime Minister was 
22—81 votes to 59. The session is now more than half over, 
though little actual work has been got through. The Hertzog 
and Malan Opposition first set itself to wreck the Govern- 
ment’s War Measures Bill—ratifying various proclamations 
issued and acted on by the Government to meet war con- 
ditions. After deliberately protracted debates on the motion 
to introduce the Bill and on its Second Reading, the Opposi- 
tion put on the Order Paper pages of amendments for the 
Committee stage. Not only the Bill itself but the whole 
work of the session were threatened with death through 
suffocation by this spate of amendments. The Government 
replied with a guillotine procedure—three days for the Com- 
mittee stage; one each for the Report stage and the Third 
Reading. This procedure, unprecedented in South Africa 
but admitted by thinking people to be an unavoidable 
riposte to Opposition obstruction, worked with smoothness 
and efficiency. The Bill has now passed the House of 
Assembly and is certain to pass the Senate. 

The only other major business done by the House of 
Assembly since Parliament met in the third week of January 
has been the debate on the budget and the Second Reading 
of the Industrial Development Bill. Both are dealt with 
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elsewhere in this article. The latter has been read a second 
time and has been sent by consent of all parties to a 
Select Committee which is to take no evidence but to 
reshape some of the details and to report in a fortnight. 
The Bill should then return to the House as an agreed 
measure and should go through its remaining stages with a 
minimum of delay. 

There remains one other major Bill on which the Govern- 
ment has set its heart—the Electoral Laws Amendment Bill. 
This Bill aims at redressing the electoral balance between 
the country and urban constituencies. The South Africa 
Act—our Constitution—provided for a maximum prefer- 
ence of 15 per cent. to rural constituencies in the number of 
voters per elected Member of Parliament, and for a corre- 
sponding 15 per cent. loading of urban constituencies— 
making a maximum allowance of 30 per cent. in favour of 
rural constituencies. Anomalies in the working of registra- 
tion laws, on which the periodic reallocation of the number 
of voters to each constituency depends, have made the actual 
position of urban constituencies /s-a-vis those in rural areas 
much less favourable than the utmost disadvantage con- 
templated by the South Africa Act. The Electoral Laws 
Amendment Bill aims at redressing these anomalies. Though 
the Bill is based on a report from a Select Committee on 
which all parties were represented, the Opposition, whose 
strength is in the rural constituencies, seems determined to 
fight it at all its stages. If this resistance to the Bill takes the 
form of evident obstruction, as it well may, the Govern- 
ment, which is resolved to see the Bill through this session, 
may again have to apply the guillotine procedure. 

In any case, with this Bill still ahead and with the Estimate 
of Expenditure and the Taxation Bills still to come, Govern- 
ment hopes of completing the session by the end of April 
have already an ominously withered look. Yet it is self- 
evident that the session should not be protracted. The 
burden on Ministers, heavy enough in peace-time while 
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Parliament is sitting, is almost unbearable now that war 
duties are added to the normal load of administration. This 
burden falls with special weight on General Smuts, who is 
Minister of Defence as well as Prime Minister and Minister 
of External Affairs. Though there seems to be no limit to 
his powers of work, he is close on 70. There is widespread 
anxiety lest his immense will-power and his utter inability 
to spare himself should tax the physical endurance even of 
his tough fibre too far. This risk for the Prime Minister 
hangs, though less menacingly, over each member of the 
Cabinet. There is no question that responsible opinion 
throughout the country chafes increasingly against dilatory 
and sometimes intentionally obstructive Opposition talka- 
tiveness in Parliament, and approves Government expedients 
for curtailing debate and getting the essential work done in 
reasonably short time. 

The unfavourable impression thus made by dilatory 
Opposition tactics has its complement in the parliamentary 
success, conspicuously beyond general expectation, of the 
Smuts Cabinet, as a whole and individually. The Prime 
Minister himself has risen to heights both of self-expression 
and of self-restraint which have rejoiced his supporters. To 
single out other Ministers might seem invidious; but it is 
bare justice to mention Mr. Hofmeyr—already established 
as a brilliant Minister of Finance and a devotedly efficient 
lieutenant to the Prime Minister—and Mr. Sturrock, whose 
command of his work as Minister of Railways has greatly 
impressed Parliament and the country. The Government 
party in the House, too, has done extremely well. Atten- 
dance has been exemplary when slackness might have been 
fatal, and a visible air of confidence inhabits the Govern- 
ment benches. 

In contrast, Opposition leadership has been poor, and 
rank and file performance collectively and individually un- 
impressive. The union of the Hertzog and Malan forces, 
judging by appearance, has not proved happy. General 
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Hertzog himself begins to show his age (he is just 74), and 
Mr. Pirow, who might hays been expected to be a tower of 
strength in opposition, has ..ot been effective, largely because 
his attempts to vindicate his record as Minister of Defence 
in the Hertzog-Smuts Cabinet were doomed to failure and 
he knew it. The severity of the handling which he had to 
endure from General Smuts, his successor in the Defence 
Ministry, in a duel which he rashly challenged, was shatter- 
ing to his parliamentary prestige; and his attempts to retain 
his position in the constituencies by talking of “giving a 
lead” if the Government should send troops north of the 
Union frontiers in case of necessity, and by advocating the 
formation of “storm troops” to support the anti-Govern- 
ment cause internally, have brought heavy discredit both on 
his party and on himself. The Nazi tinge in Opposition 
tactics and professions was offensive enough anyhow to 
really patriotic South Africans, and Mr. Pirow has been 
exceedingly maladroit in thus emphasising it. 

Perhaps for this reason, opinion in constituencies which 
might have been expected to be strongly with the “reunited” 
Opposition has been shown by a number of by-elections in 
typically back-veld areas to be veering towards General 
Smuts much more decidedly than unemotional observers 
thought likely. The bulk of these by-elections have been 
for seats in the Provincial Councils, and Opposition speakers 
and journalists have tried to discount their importance 
accordingly. But in present circumstances elections for 
Provincial Councils are fought on the same issues and with 
as heavy batteries of party artillery as parliamentary elec- 
tions in normal times. The lessons of these by-elections 
cannot reasonably be questioned. They are, first, that 
General Smuts is followed by a very substantial element 
among the Afrikaans-speaking people, substantial both in 
numbers and in civic standing. Second, that the following 
which General Hertzog has led into alliance with Dr. Malan 
is surprisingly small, much smaller than his following was 
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thought to be when he was Prime Minister in the pre-war 
United party Government. Third, that the Opposition’s 
claim to have “reunited” Afrikanerdom in resistance to 
General Smuts and his war policy is hollow. 


Il. THe GovERNOR-GENERAL AND THE DISSOLUTION 


ECENT allegations in the Union Parliament and else- 
where that the action of the Governor-General in re- 
fusing the request of the former Prime Minister, General 
Hertzog, for a dissolution of Parliament was unconstitu- 
tional require some consideration. The facts are clear and 
not disputed. After the House of Assembly had by 80 votes 
to 67 rejected General Hertzog’s “neutrality” motion and 
by a similar vote approved General Smuts’s amendment 
thereto, the Prime Minister asked the Governor-General for 
a dissolution of Parliament and a general election. This 
request His Excellency refused and, on General Hertzog 
tendering his resignation, called on General Smuts to form 
a Cabinet. 

Those who allege that the Governor-General’s refusal was 
unconstitutional base their argument on the following 
grounds. They assert that so far as the exercise of the rights 
attached to the Royal Prerogative is concerned, the con- 
stitutional developments in Dominion Status have placed a 
Governor-General in the same position as the King himself 
and that consequently colonial precedents are no longer in 
point. Further, relying on statements made by certain 
writers on the English Constitution, they assert that by con- 
vention resting on non-usage the Royal Prerogative to refuse 
a dissolution requested by the Prime Minister is as obsolete 
as the right to veto a Bill approved by Parliament. Hence 
they deduce that a Governor-General no longer possesses 
a right to refuse a dissolution of Parliament to his Prime 
Minister. In support of their conclusion they cite the result 
of the Canadian general election of 1926 as a condemnation 
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of Lord Byng’s action as Governor-General in refusing the 
request of his Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, for a 
dissolution of the Dominion Parliament. 

Even if the approximation of the office of Governor- 
General to that of the King in relation to the exercise of the 
Prerogative be admitted (although the difference in tenure 
of office might form the basis for a difference in function), 
the accuracy of the assertion that the Royal right to refuse 
a dissolution has ceased to exist must be challenged. Even 
the writers quoted in support of the assertion—and there 
are others who controvert it—speak with a hesitant and 
uncertain voice. Bagehot says that the Crown can hardly 
refuse a defeated Minister the chance of dissolution, whilst 
Keith admits that occasions may be imagined where the 
Crown would have to disregard advice to dissolve. It is 
indeed too much to say that the King or a Governor- 
General must inevitably grant a dissolution on request by 
the Prime Minister. Non-usage of the Royal discretion to 
refuse a dissolution is not in itself conclusive of the dis- 
appearance of that discretion, and there is no citation of 
instances of non-user where it might have been employed. 
Suppose a Minister who has been granted a dissolution and 
defeated at the ensuing general election were to request a 
further dissolution? Can it seriously be contended that in 
such circumstances the Crown would have no discretion to 
refuse? Moreover, the Crown has admittedly the right to 
enforce a dissolution on a reluctant Ministry with a majority 
in Parliament which no longer enjoys the confidence of the 
electorate, and surely the discretion to refuse a dissolution 
is a natural corollary of that right. Further, the Canadian 
controversy of 1926 affords evidence in favour of the con- 
tinued existence of the discretion rather than against it. 
Mr. Mackenzie King himself was prepared to say that there 
might be circumstances in which the Governor-General 
would be able to find justification for a refusal to grant a 
dissolution of Parliament. The verdict of the Canadian 
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electorate was not a condemnation of the discretion to refuse 
a dissolution, but of Lord Byng’s wrongful exercise of his 
discretion in refusing a dissolution to Mr. Mackenzie King 
when there was no other person in the existing Parliament 
who could constitutionally carry on the government. It was 
the circumstances attendant on the refusal which rendered 
the exercise of the discretion in that case unconstitutional, 
and the exercise of the discretion was not itself an issue. 
Accepting the existence of the discretion to refuse a dis- 
solution, it can scarcely be suggested as a serious proposition 
that there was anything unconstitutional in the Governor- 
General’s refusal of General Hertzog’s request. It was appar- 
ent from the voting in the House of Assembly on September 
4 that General Hertzog’s policy had not the support of his 
Cabinet, of his party, or of the majority of the House. In- 
cluded in the majority which approved General Smuts’s 
policy were 6 of the 11 members of the Cabinet and 60 of 
the other 93 members of the United (Government) party 
present. Granting that the right to seek a dissolution, once 


by usage reserved to the Cabinet as a whole—even if signi- 
fied to the King by the Premier alone—has now become 
annexed to the premiership, the Governor-General was 
bound to take notice that the advice to dissolve had neither 
the support of the majority of the Cabinet nor of the House. 
Indeed, the case was the very one visualised by Mr. Mackenzie 
King 


where Parliament is in session and the leader of another party, 
having accepted the responsibility of the refusal of dissolution, 
demonstrates, after compliance with all constitutional obligations, 
that he is able to carry on the business of Parliament by the 
majority he is in a position to command. 


On these facts alone the strongest case for a refusal of a 
dissolution could be maintained, but added thereto was 
the extreme danger which would accompany the holding 
of a general election at a time when a war with certain 
world-wide repercussions had broken out on the continent 
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of Europe. It was inevitable that the Governor-General 
should exercise his discretion and disregard General Hert- 
zog’s advice to dissolve Parliament. Finally, it must be 
emphasised that General Hertzog has himself admitted that 


the Governor-General did not act beyond his constitutional 
powers. 


Ill. THe BupGet 


R. HOFMEYR was able to start off his budget with 

an estimated surplus of £350,000. There was a net 
increase of revenue over the original estimates of £1,465,000 
in 1939-40, bringing the revised estimates up to £45,525,000 
against revised estimates of expenditure of £45,175,000.* 
For the year 1940-41 the total expenditure from revenue funds 
is estimated at £57,255,000; and revenue (including sur- 
pluses from 1939-40) at £54,902,000. £2,000,000 of the 
defence expenditure is, however, to be charged to Loan 
Account, leaving a net estimated deficit of £353,000. 

The additional expenditure is largely made up of an in- 
crease of the outlay on defence to £14 millions—an amount 
swollen by the necessity of rapidly making good past neglect 
at an inopportune time; for less than £200,000 had been 
spent up to the end of August last out of £4 millions made 
available in the past two budgets towards the £6 millions 
rearmament programme. But Mr. Hofmeyr has not found 
that forsaking the spending departments for the Treasury 
has blinded him to needs he had recognised while holding 
other portfolios; and, though he was presenting a war-time 
budget, he was nevertheless prepared to increase the labour, 
health, social welfare and education votes by over £250,000 
as compared with last year’s figures, while maintaining 
assistance to farmers at the same level, and sacrificing another 


* The Treasury’s final statement of income and expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1939-40 is even more favourable. The surplus actually 
realised amounted to £439,798. 
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fraction of the General Native Tax—estimated at about 
£90,000—to the Native Trust for purposes of education. 

More interest has, perhaps, been taken in the ways in 
which Mr. Hofmeyr intends to raise his additional revenue 
than in how he apportions his expenditure. Additional 
customs duties have been placed on certain luxury imports, 
but these are more in the nature of sumptuary measures than 
revenue duties, and their estimated yield of £70,000 will not 
go far to offset the £500,000 decline in customs revenue 
which diminished imports are expected to create. The 
30 per cent. rebate on income tax is to be abolished, though 
the standard rate is to remain unchanged. This is expected 
to bring in something under £2 millions of the additional 
revenue required. An Excess Profits Duty is vaguely esti- 
mated to produce about £800,000. The rate of income 
tax on diamond mines is to be increased by 2s. in the f, 
but as it will be assessed on a year of low profits, a mere 
£30,000 is expected. The gold-mines are to supply the 
rest. 

One of Mr. Havenga’s last actions at the Treasury had 
been to take all proceeds from the sale of gold above t150s. 
per ounce. Mr. Hofmeyr has now allowed the mines to sell 
their gold for the full market-price, but he is going to take 
from them instead a special contribution of 9 per cent. of 
their taxable income before deduction of redemption or 
previous losses. Mr. Havenga’s arrangement really amounted 
to an excise duty, levied on a sliding scale instead of a flat 
rate, upon gold sales, and as such it discriminated against 
those mines whose margin of recovery of gold over ex- 
penses was low—that is, the lower-grade mines. It was, 
therefore, a breach of the old-established policy of encourag- 
ing the mining of lower-grade ores, while Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
substitution of an income tax restores the old custom. 

With gold at its present price of 1685. per ounce, and 
assuming that the gold-mining industry would be saddled 
with a rise of some £3 millions in working costs as a result 
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of the war, which the Government was committed to 
making good, no appreciable difference need have been 
expected in the total contribution from the gold-mines under 
Mr. Havenga’s scheme and under Mr. Hofmeyr’s. In each 
case the amount would have been in the neighbourhood of 
£21 millions. But if we can assume stability in the gold 
ptice much of the criticism of Mr. Havenga’s interim 
measure was beside the point. If we cannot, there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Hofmeyr will have to make further 
adjustments in his gold policy. The sudden wave of specula- 
tion which occurred on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
on budget afternoon had little rational foundation—just 
how little is shown by a news item in next morning’s press 
about the hard work it had given the stockbrokers. They 
were described as having to sit up through the night to 
work out how the budget would affect individual mining 
properties, since they had been too busy executing the rush 
of clients’ orders to find time to do it earlier! 


IV. THe INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


N some remarks addressed to the investing public, Mr. 

Hofmeyr referred in his budget speech to the presence 
of a “tendency to hold back funds which should be put 
to productive use”. The banking position does, indeed, 
suggest a certain reluctance to make long-term investments, 
which the embargo on capital issues may have strengthened. 
The Government has, therefore, decided to come forward 
itself to direct investment through a National Develop- 
ment Corporation, and a Bill for setting up the Corporation 
is now before Parliament. The Corporation is to be formed 
with an initial capital of £500,000 “A” shares and £4,500,000 
“B” shares. The whole share capital is, in the first instance, 
to be subscribed by the Government, in whose hands the 
“A” shares, which are to give voting control, are to remain 
for all time. The “B” shares may, however, subsequently 
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be disposed of to private shareholders. The Bill lays down 
that the Government may subscribe the necessary capital in 
the form either of moneys voted by Parliament or of “B” 
shares in a previous government venture, the Iron and 
Steel Corporation (Iscor). The Minister of Commerce and 
Industries has stated that in fact the latter plan is to be 
followed. As the new Corporation must be in possession of 
considerable liquid resources, this suggests that a buyer for 
the Iscor “B” shares is already in the offing. 

The Corporation is evidently intended to undertake that 
work of financing industrial undertakings and nursing them 
until it is possible to off-load the shares to private investors 
which, contrary to British practice, is commonly performed 
by continental banks. Already some optimistic Members of 
Parliament have suggested that its underwriting obligations 
will become purely nominal, since private investors will be 
sure that any project sponsored by the Corporation has been 
thoroughly and dispassionately investigated and pronounced 
sound by a body of experts, and so they will rush to take 
up share issues which are thus certified. Exactly what value 
the investor will come to place upon the backing of the 
Corporation will, of course, depend upon its record in 
choosing the right ventures to support, so a very grave 
responsibility will lie upon the shrewdness and business 
acumen and resistance to political pressure of its directors. 
They may dispose of powerful opportunities for good, but 
if they do not prove equal to their responsibilities they may 
do considerable harm. One matter they will immediately 
have to face is the fact that South Africa’s labour resources 
are no longer adequate for continued industrial expansion 
upon a basis of unlimited supplies of cheap Native labour 
and well-paid skilled or supervisory jobs for a limited 
number of qualified Europeans. Industrialisation has al- 
ready reached the stage when its demands for labour can 
only be met by creating opportunities for qualitative as well 
as quantitative readjustments of the labour forces. 
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There is some risk that Government prestige may be 
involved in cases where the Corporation has failed to pick 
a winner, and that this may compromise the Union Govern- 
ment in joining in any post-war attempts at allaying national 
economic rivalries by reverting to greater freedom in world 
trade. The same may be said of a Commission which is now 
enquiring into the industrial resources of the Union, the 
terms of reference of which contain an ominous reference 
to self-sufficiency. Yet if a policy of prudence and candour 
is followed there is no reason why we should not avoid the 
risks and secure some benefits from our industrial develop- 
ment policy. 


V. THE Economic PostrioN OF THE FARMERS 


HE war is likely to have different effects upon different 

branches of agriculture. The two classes of farmers to 
whom the most pressing problems have been presented are 
fruit and wool farmers. The problem before the fruit farmers 
is how to dispose of their crops and finance continued farming 
operations when sufficient refrigerated shipping space is no 
longer available for fruit exports, and overseas markets are 
disorganised and impoverished. An attempt has been made 
to solve it along the lines of a government subsidy and the 
local utilisation of much of the fruit in jam manufacture, 
canning, production of dried fruit and similar uses. A 
scheme was also approved for diverting export fruit to the 
local urban markets, under which it might be possible to 
restrict offerings of competing fruit of lower quality, but it 
proved impossible to do much, at short notice, during the 
current deciduous fruit season. In any case the possibili- 
ties of local price advances are very limited. Few local 
consumers can afford to pay Covent Garden prices for 
their fruit, and fewer still are willing to pay them when 
large quantities of cheap but thoroughly sound fruit are 
available. 
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The problem before the wool farmers was whether to 
agree to arrangements for the purchase of the whole clip 
by the British Government, similar to those already made 
with Australia and New Zealand, or to continue sales to the 
highest bidder. It is an interesting commentary on the rela- 
tions between economic thought and the emotions, that 
many of those who a short time before the war had opposed 
proposals before the Wool Council to substitute controlled 
sale for the private wool auctions, were now most favour- 
able to the disposal of the clip as a whole; while sections of 
opinion, which before the war had been clamouring vocifer- 
ously for “sale through one channel”, now agitated with 
equal vigour in favour of maintaining a “free market” when 
the single channel was likely to flow to the British Govern- 
ment! At the first auctions of the season (owing, it is said, 
to the operations of Japanese and American buyers) prices 
showed a considerable advance over the previous season’s 
levels, so the scales were weighted heavily in favour of the 
free market. The British Government, however, agreed 
to step in and compete at the auctions, offering the same 
average prices as were paid for the Australian clip. This 
means that the South African farmer has a minimum price 
guaranteed, but is free to take more if neutral buyers 
offer it. 

Unfortunately, there was necessarily some delay while the 
details of the British Government’s buying operations were 
worked out; and in the meanwhile the sales hung fire badly. 
This was naturally seized upon for hostile propaganda. 
Even now farmers are being told that the whole arrange- 
ment is merely a cunning device for keeping prices below 
what they have the right to expect after their experience of 
the last war. But such propaganda, like much of the hostile 
propaganda floating about South Africa, achieves its main 
successes amongst those who are already anxious to be- 
lieve it. 
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VI. THe DEFENCE OF THE UNION 


EFENCE matters have inevitably been in the fore- 
front of political discussion inside Parliament and 
outside during the past few months. Two main questions 
have presented themselves: first, what is the state of our 
defences? second, where and for what purposes are our 
forces to be employed ? 

As to the first, there is no question of the readiness and 
ability of the British fleet to protect our shores and our 
shipping : this invaluable first line of defence is regarded as 
axiomatic, even, half-unconsciously, by those who abuse 
the freedom it confers. It is our own land force and land 
defences which have given rise to serious public anxiety— 
and, as the Prime Minister revealed in Parliament, with good 
reason. Since the outbreak of war rumour had been busy 
with stories of inefficiency and unpreparedness in the Union 
Defence Force, and charges against the late Minister of 
Defence were made in Parliament by a private member. It 
was, however, Mr. Pirow himself who, in challenging the 
Prime Minister to formulate officially the charges against 
him, somewhat rashly provoked from General Smuts a 
blunt and damaging statement of the condition of our 
defences at the outbreak of war. Readers of THE Rounp 
TABLE will remember an account given some years ago* 
of Mr. Pirow’s five-year plan for the reorganisation of the 
Union’s defences. The plan as then outlined commended 
itself to the country as both reasonable and necessary. As 
time went on, Parliament and public were allowed to sup- 
pose that steady progress was being achieved in training 
and equipping a defensive force which would be ready to 
take the field in any emergency. In fact it now appears that 
apart from the protection of the British fleet the Union 
would in September last have faced a threat to her indepen- 
dence with a Defence Force whose numbers were far below 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 107, June 1937, p. 556. 
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strength, whose training was far from adequate and whose 
equipment was in many cases obsolete or non-existent. In 
Parliament on March 14 General Smuts answered Mr. Pirow’s 
challenge with these words: “I now make this charge 
against Mr. Pirow for the first time, that his grand ideals 
have remained a plan in the air, and that after all those 
years when he was Minister of Defence we still have the 
plan and only the plan.” Space does not admit quotation of 
the figures given by General Smuts in his subsequent state- 
ment: it must suffice to record that in equipment, arms 
and ammunition every branch of the service fell far short 
of what had been planned (the artillery had not enough 
ammunition for a single day’s fighting); numbers were 
more than 50 per cent. below planned strength (the 56,000 
trained men provided for in the plan were 37,000 short); 
there were few trained reserves and no organisation for 
putting them on a war-time footing. Little of the money 
voted by Parliament for the execution of Mr. Pirow’s pro- 
gramme of defence reorganisation had been spent. Mr. Hof- 
meyr in his budget speech revealed that of £1,000,000 
voted by Parliament in 1938-39 for arms and equipment 
only £186,000 was spent: of £3,000,000 voted for 1939-40 
only £100,000 had been drawn up to August 1939. “It is 
estimated”, said Mr. Hofmeyr, “that by the end of the 
current financial year less than {£500,000 in all will have 
been expended in respect of all the items included in the 
£6,000,000 programme.” Speaking on April 11 on the 
Defence vote General Smuts again underlined the deficien- 
cies he was faced with on taking over the Defence Depart- 
ment last September. It may be argued on Mr. Pirow’s 
behalf that the pressure of European rearmament during 
the past two years made it difficult to obtain the required 
supplies and that the organisation of local manufacture is a 
slow business; but it must be remembered that the plan 
dates back to 1934. Mr. Pirow argues also that deficiency 
and obsolescence of equipment were part of a deliberate 
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policy: in the event of war the Union could count on six 
months’ grace to acquire the very latest armaments; but 
this argument does not explain how supplies that were not 
available in peace-time were likely to be delivered in war- 
time to a Minister whose plans were based on a policy of 
neutrality. Further, when Mr. Havenga urges in Mr. Pirow’s 
defence that General Smuts as a member of the previous 
Government was co-responsible for its Defence policy, it 
must be answered that, as far as policy goes, General Smuts 
so far approved Mr. Pirow’s plans that he is now very 
largely carrying them out; but that as to the progress made 
by Mr. Pirow in carrying out the policy, General Smuts 
denies ever having seen the progress reports stated by 
Mr. Pirow to have been included among Cabinet memo- 
randa. From the Prime Minister’s statement of April 11, 
however, it is clear that the country can now contemplate 
its defences with a considerably greater degree of confidence. 
Vigorous recruiting has taken the Active Citizen force 
units many thousands beyond the 56,000 mark; instructors 
are being intensively trained; two mounted brigades are 
being raised; a start is being made with the training of 
reserves; an air training scheme is being undertaken in the 
Union in conjunction with the Royal Air Force; coastal 
defence has been put in a state of preparedness; Army sup- 
plies have been placed on a business footing; there are 
plans for employing the assistance of the coloured people 
on a non-combatant basis. General Smuts has a heavy task 
in hand, but there is no doubt that it is being tackled with 
vigour and success. 

The second question, as to the purposes for which the 
Union’s forces shall be used, has provoked bitter contro- 
versy during the present session. The Defence Act of 1912 
deliberately leaves undefined the meaning of the term 
“South Africa”. The Opposition, in view of their attitude 
to the war as a whole, naturally demand that in the employ- 
ment of the Union Defence Force the term shall be inter- 
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preted in its limited sense and have hinted at serious 
consequences if our forces should be compelled to serve 
“Imperialist” interests in defence of Britain’s African territo- 
ries. But General Smuts has lost no opportunity of exposing 
the folly of this demand and of making clear to the country 
the strategic lines upon which the defence of the Union 
must be based. Modern scientific developments in warfare 
make it essential to extend your defences, if possible, far 
beyond your frontiers: it is useless for the Union’s forces 
to sit within their political frontiers while an enemy occupies 
Lourencgo Marques, the Rhodesias, or Tanganyika. In his 
speech on April 11 General Smuts quoted from a Cabinet 
memorandum drafted by Mr. Pirow in 1933 in which the 
co-ordination of the Union’s defence with that of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Nyasaland was plainly envisaged 
as a possibility. In recent years Mr. Pirow has repeatedly 
referred to his conception of the Equator as the Union’s 
defensive frontier and to the Union’s “big brother” policy 
towards the northern territories. This policy the present 
Government is determined to fulfil to the utmost. The 
Union will participate in the defence of Kenya, Tanganyika 
or any other of the Central African territories if their safety 
is threatened or if the general development of the war makes 
such a step necessary; and the recent conference in Cape- 
town between General Smuts and General Wavell indicates 
that there is to be full co-operation to this end. The Prime 
Minister has made it clear, however, that the Defence 
Force as a whole will not be compelled to give any service 
not strictly compatible with the terms of the Defence Act. 
The “Mobile Field Force”, which in case of need will go 
north as an expeditionary force in defence of the Central 
African territories, will be made up of volunteers from the 
Defence Force who will be required to sign a fresh form of 
attestation for the purpose. No troops will be sent over- 
seas; but as in the last war a South African volunteer force 
will serve the common cause where it is most useful—in 
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Africa itself. There is no doubt that there will be an ample 
supply of volunteers, and in view of the state of feeling 
on this subject in the country there is no doubt also that 
the Prime Minister is wise in meeting to this extent the 
Opposition’s short-sighted desire to imitate the foreign 
policy of Denmark. 
South Africa, 
April 1940. 





NEW ZEALAND 


BOUT the middle of March the long illness of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Savage, took a sudden critical 
turn; so the Labour party’s annual conference met on the 
25th in an atmosphere of impending tragedy and acute 
political uncertainty. Thereafter events moved fast. The 
conduct of Mr. Lee was lengthily debated, and he was ex- 
pelled from the party by a vote of 546 to 344 on the ground 
that, having grievances against his political leaders, he had 
ventilated them publicly in a way showing heartless dis- 
loyalty.* Mr. Lee, in defence, claimed that his only real 
offence was that of working to preserve democratic control 
in the Labour movement; but the general trend of voting 
at the conference showed that the Savage Cabinet com- 
manded a handsome majority. At the same time it was clear 
that the democratic instincts of the rank and file were fully 
alive. Discussion on major issues was keen, and minorities 
were active and sometimes critical. 

The expulsion of Mr. Lee was closely followed by the 
death of Mr. Savage. His personal popularity has been a 
factor of the first importance in our politics in recent years, 
both within the Labour party and in the country as a whole. 
His kindly personality and unmistakable goodwill endeared 
him to a democratic and humanitarian electorate in a way 
unrivalled among his supporters as among his critics. For 
the present, however, his death has made little difference 
to the structure of the Government. Mr. Fraser, the able 
and moderate Deputy Prime Minister, was elected leader 
of the party by an unexpectedly large majority in the caucus 
of the Parliamentary Labour party, and his appointment as 


* See THe Rounp Taste, No. 118, March 1940, p. 467; the 
Standard, March 28, 1940, reports the debate and states the official case. 
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Prime Minister will be undoubtedly popular in the country 
asa whole. All the present Cabinet members were confirmed 
in their present offices, but the new Prime Minister will 
report to caucus in six weeks’ time on such readjustments 
as may seem necessary, and it is understood that the com- 
position of the Cabinet as a whole will be reviewed at the 
end of this year, that is, about one year before the next 
general election is due.* 


I. War Arms AND Crvit LIBERTIES 


HE war policy of the present Government has been 
tersely summed up by the Minister of Public Works, 
Mr. Semple: “We can do nothing else but help Britain, and 
we are going to help her to the maximum. If she goes 
under, God help us! We will be under the foreign yoke in 
six months.” Other Ministers have stressed the twofold 
necessity that lies on New Zealand to support the mother 
country: on the one hand, Britain has taken up arms in the 
name of principles that command the support of the vast 
majority of New Zealanders, and on the other, elementary 
self-interest dictates that we should stand by the side of the 
country on which we so plainly depend not only for naval 
protection but for economic existence. The Cabinet’s in- 
sistence that New Zealand’s fate is inextricably bound up 
with British victory has indeed been challenged by some 
small groups within and without the Labour party, who 
argue that this is merely another “Imperialist war”; but 
the belief that the Government speaks for the overwhelming 
majority of the population is confirmed by the attitude of 
those within the Labour movement who have by no means 
forgotten their past criticisms of British policy. 
On February 21 last, for example, a joint meeting of the 


* The sequence of events outlined in these two paragraphs was 
completed just before this article had to be despatched. It will be dis- 
cussed more fully in the next number of THE Rounp TABLE. 
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national executives of the Labour party and the Federation 
of Labour prepared an interesting statement on the war 
situation for submission to the Easter conferences of the 
party and of the federation.* This has been endorsed by 
both conferences and is clearly the most authoritative defini- 
tion of the attitude towards war issues of the Labour move- 
ment as a whole. 


In common with the Labour movements throughout the world 
[it reads], we were seriously perturbed at the former tendency of 
the British Government to retreat in the face of aggression and 
even apparently to try to make terms with the Hitler régime, and 
we repeatedly urged that the retreat should cease. We therefore 
welcome the stand the British Government has taken against 
Nazi aggression. But the Labour movement, after exerting its 
influence in bringing about this alteration in British foreign 
policy, must also take its share of the responsibility for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the policy of resistance to aggression. 


A German victory, continued the statement, would lead in 
New Zealand to the same destruction of working-class 
privilege and organisation that had occurred in Germany 


itself. “We must in self-defence do our utmost to ensure 
the defeat of the Hitler régime. Any opposition that 
weakens the war efforts of our Government constitutes a 
direct aid to the Hitler dictatorship.” 

The statement then goes on to deal with war objectives. 
This is a subject not much discussed in public, for in official 
pronouncements it is generally taken for granted that self- 
defence against the Nazi system is aim enough in itself. In 
some quarters it is even urged that discussion of wat-aims 
would be a service to the enemy, because it would tend to 
raise internal controversies. The joint conference, however, 
faced up to the problem. It recited and endorsed the de- 
clared peace aims of the British Labour party, which 


* The annual conference of the Federation of Labour (the industrial 
wing of Labour’s organisation) precedes by a few days the annual 
conference of the party as a whole. See THE Rounp Tasxe, No. 108, 
September 1937, p. 875. 
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include, it will be remembered, the “recognition of an inter- 
national authority superior to the individual States and 
endowed not only with rights over them but with power 
to make them effective, operating not only in the political 
but in the economic sphere”. 

The New Zealand Labour movement added one interest- 
ing suggestion of its own: “that the industrial and political 
Labour movements of the countries concerned should be 
represented when peace terms are being discussed”, and 
then went on to deal with local issues. Conscription was 
stated to be unnecessary as well as undesirable, and the 
agitation in favour of it condemned as being essentially 
designed to embarrass the Government rather than to help 
our war effort. The statement concluded with a strong plea 
for the preservation of freedom on the home front. “Our 
movement has been built up on the basis of democracy, and 
we believe in the maintenance of the democratic rights of 
the people in war-time as well as in times of peace.” But, 
the statement adds, this does not imply “freedom to dis- 
organise traffic by holding meetings in busy streets or wil- 
fully to court disorder; facilities should be provided for 
meetings in suitable places to enable the expression of 
opinion by those who are willing to abide by the laws.of 
the country”. 

This last suggestion was an attempt to find a solution for 
a problem which continues to cause trouble to the police 
and uneasiness to the consciences of democrats. During 
recent months meetings of those opposed to participation 
in the war have been held in different parts of the country. 
They have been supported by men of the most divergent 
opinions—pacifists, Communists and dissident Labourites. 
These meetings have raised in an acute form the problem of 
free speech in war-time. They have often been held in 
streets—few halls have remained available to organisers of 
pacifist meetings—and speakers have been moved on and 
sometimes arrested for “obstructing trafic”. By February 
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the authorities had apparently come to the conclusion that 
the pacifist campaign was interfering with recruiting. As 
for the Communists, the Government claimed to have evi- 
dence that they aimed directly at sabotaging the war effort, 
and maintained that the local Communists’ reversal of their 
attitude towards “Nazi aggression” in August showed them 
to be Stalin’s “Yes-men”. Finally, it was urged that, apart 
from the possibility of the pacifist campaign being “‘used” 
for their own purposes by Communists, the campaign if 
continued would lead to violence from those who felt that 
the mere statement of the pacifist case was intolerable in 
present circumstances. 

For all these reasons the Government decided in February 
to take action, and as a preliminary the already very wide 
powers granted to the police by the original emergency 
regulations were greatly increased by additional “Public 
Safety Regulations” gazetted on February 22. These regula- 
tions give the Government sweeping powers to curtail the 
liberty of the subject: powers which in many cases can be 
delegated to superintendents and inspectors of police; and 
it appears that they go far beyond the corresponding regula- 
tions in Australia and the United Kingdom, The Govern- 
ment claims, of course, that its administration of the new 
powers will leave genuine freedom of speech untouched, 
and that they were necessary if New Zealand was to fight 
with maximum efficiency. These arguments are not alto- 
gether convincing to many of those who cling to the forms 
of British political liberties, for without the smallest wish 
to interfere with the efficient prosecution of the war they 
deny that recent events have demonstrated the necessity 
for the Government to take such drastic powers. 


II, Overseas TRADE IN WAR-TIME 


N the outbreak of war New Zealand offered to 
Britain the whole of her exportable production, and 
in the main this offer was accepted. The principal exception 
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is provided by fruit.* The apple and pear crop, including 
that large proportion hitherto exported, is now bought at 
a fixed price by the Government, which is selling as best it 
can through the Internal Marketing Department and will 
presumably bear any loss itself. For the rest, our principal 
products—meat, wool and dairy produce—are now bought 
in bulk by the New Zealand Government and re-sold to 
the British Government. The means for doing this already 
existed for the dairy industry in the Primary Products 
Marketing Department, and the handling of meat brought 
comparatively little change in existing methods. Freezing 
works, now acting as agents for the Government, take 
meat from farmers in the usual way, delivering it ready for 
shipment, while the Marketing Department pays according 
to quality on a f.o.b. basis. In the marketing of wool, how- 
ever, considerable changes were made. Though the old 
organisation remains intact, the system of auction sales has 
gone, for the time being at least, and wool is now valued 
by appraisers appointed by the Government, under the 
general supervision of the Department of Agriculture. In 
all cases—dairy produce, meat and wool—the Marketing 
Department pays by cheques drawn on the Reserve Bank 
and is reimbursed by the British Government, which is also 
responsible for shipping the goods from New Zealand 
ports. This procedure, which clearly follows the lines 
pioneered for dairy produce by the Primary Products 
Marketing Department under the guaranteed price scheme, 
has on the whole worked smoothly.t There are consider- 
able dangers, however, in New Zealand’s trading position, 
which are revealed by the experiences of the first few months 
of war. 

In the first place there is the question of prices. It is 
generally agreed that the prices paid by the United Kingdom 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 118, March 1940, p. 465. 


+ For a criticism, and further details, see TH Rounp TABLE, 
No. 118, March 1940, p. 464. 
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since the close of last year were fair enough for the time 
being and are distinctly above the previous season’s levels. 
However, the prices of New Zealand’s imports, largely 
drawn from Britain, have already risen sharply and will 
certainly rise further. Moreover, freight and insurance 
charges are greatly increased. The result must be to increase 
costs of production in New Zealand, and make it progres- 
sively harder for her to meet her financial obligations and 
at the same time buy essential goods from overseas. Fore- 
seeing this development, the Government suggested that if 
the price of British exports increased by a certain percentage, 
the British Government should increase correspondingly the 
price given for New Zealand’s goods. The fate of this 
suggestion remains obscure, but there is clearly a real risk 
that New Zealand’s economy may be squeezed between the 
fixity of the income she receives abroad and the rising prices 
of the goods she must buy. Since the British Government 
has become the only buyer of our main exports it would 
be in a position to dictate the price it pays New Zealand, 
while the prices of British exports to New Zealand remain 
entirely in British hands. 

Apart from prices there is the question of contracting 
markets. New Zealanders have learned with apprehension 
that the retail price of butter in Britain has been fixed rela- 
tively high, at 15. 7d. per lb., and that housewives are being 
officially assured that margarine at 8d. is just as good. It 
is an unpleasant thought that housewives, without neces- 
sarily accepting such assurance, may acquire the margarine 
habit. The natural consequence would be a restriction on 
the imports of butter, though New Zealand is now being 
urged in the name of patriotism to increase her production. 
Already Britain has set a limit on the quantity of butter she 
will buy from this Dominion, even during the first year of 
the war; and a reduction in this quantity, or a severe cut in 
price, would react drastically on New Zealand’s economy. 

Nor is the position reassuring with respect to wool. 
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Britain is buying the entire clip for the duration of the war 
and a season thereafter, and has promised to credit us with 
half the profits on raw wool re-sold to neutrals; but there 
are disquieting features in the policy that has been adopted. 
For example, it is known that there is a demand in the 
United States for certain types of cross-bred wool produced 
in New Zealand and not required in Britain. It is reported 
that the American demand has not been satisfied, and that 
Bradford is in effect holding up American supplies in the 
hope of increasing prices and of encouraging the export of 
manufactured or semi-manufactured goods in place of raw 
wool. Such reports may prove to be inaccurate, but they 
illustrate the bigger underlying problem. According to 
experts war-time shortages and increased prices will inevit- 
ably stimulate the use of staple fibres. The resulting con- 
traction of markets may not be serious in war-time; but the 
end of the war will bring a glut in cross-bred wool, no 
longer needed for uniforms, and in fine wool, which may 
have accumulated in large quantities. The cumulative effect, 
it is said, may bring to the wool industry one of the most 
severe crises in all its chequered history. In such a crisis 
New Zealand would be all the more vulnerable because 
under the war-time arrangements she will lose contact with 
her outside markets, and might find it difficult to regain 
them, especially after a long war. 

The danger of a post-war crisis in the wool industry has 
been perceived in New Zealand as elsewhere, and some 
newspapers which are slow to criticise Britain in anything 
have ventured to suggest that British policy has not always 
been wise. While it cannot be said that the butter and wool 
situation has seriously disturbed public opinion, it has 
naturally tended to strengthen the view that New Zealand 
should develop her secondary industries. It has in fact been 
recognised that New Zealand can no longer rely on an ex- 
panding market in the United Kingdom. In the words of 
the Minister of Industries and Commerce, before the war 
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“we had probably reached saturation point in the volume 
of exports we could induce Great Britain to take”, and “our 
national structure must be built, as far as possible, to with- 
stand recessions in our overseas markets”. In this he was 
thinking primarily of local manufacturing, which he said 
must be developed “to the economic maximum ”’, provided, 
of course, that existing farming production be maintained 
“at a consistently high level”, and that the closest harmony 
be preserved with Britain and other Empire countries. It 
seems clear, however, that there are limitations to the 
expansion of secondary industries in view of our small 
population, high labour costs and (for the time being) short- 
age of sterling funds to buy equipment and raw material. 
Therefore, though the policy of encouraging secondary 
industries will doubtless be continued, thought is being 
given to additional ways of providing against post-war 
difficulties. Opinion is growing in New Zealand that Britain, 
without seriously weakening the Empire’s war effort, might 
do much to preserve the market for natural wool among 
American manufacturers by a more far-sighted marketing 
policy, and might give greater official encouragement to 
butter consumption. Both points are of the first importance 
for this small Dominion; for war measures make her in- 
creasingly dependent on Britain. After all, United Kingdom 
purchases of our goods govern to a large extent not only 
our economic prosperity but also our ability to meet our 
financial obligations to British interests. 


Ill. Frnancrat Porrcy 


HE outbreak of war found New Zealand in a difficult 
position as regards its overseas commitments, and 
pledged to a heavy domestic spending programme. The 
estimated expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1940 
was £38,243,000, which necessitated an appreciable increase 
in taxation. In addition, the budget provided for public 
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works expenditure of £24,000,000, of which £19,000,000 
was to be loan money. This formidable programme does 
not appear to have been substantially modified during the 
last few months, and public works were presumably financed 
to a large extent by Reserve Bank credits. At the beginning 
of September last the Bank advances to the State for pur- 
poses other than marketing were {£14,850,000, a figure 
which had increased to £19,500,000 by the middle of March. 
According to a Ministerial statement of March 10, how- 
ever, only a small part of this increase was due to war 
expenses. The cost of the war to the end of March was 
estimated at £7,350,000, of which all but £1,610,000 had 
been provided by the special taxation imposed last Septem- 
ber,* and by gifts and voluntary interest-free loans.t It 
seems to follow that the existing debt to the Reserve Bank 
is due primarily to public works, housing and other civil 
expenditure. 

It can scarcely be hoped that war expenses for 1940 will 
be so easily financed. According to the Minister’s statement 
of March 1o they will amount to at least £3 3,000,000 during 
the coming financial year. Of this amount {20,000,000 
will be spent overseas and “will be provided on a loan basis 
under financial arrangements with the United Kingdom 
Government”, while £13,000,000 will be raised and spent 
in New Zealand itself. Present taxation, said the Minister, 
will provide only £3,500,000, “leaving approximately 
£9,500,000 to be raised by additional taxation, by borrow- 
ing, and by other means, including savings in civil expendi- 
ture where such savings can be justifiably expected without 
injury to the production of the country or to the health and 
well-being of our people”. 


* See THE Rounp Tasie, December 1939, No. 117, p. 224. 

t+ There has been a widespread movement to offer money to the 
Government free of interest for the duration of the war, and generally 
for a period thereafter. The total at the end of March was nearly 
£1,500,000, including {1,000,000 from the Bank of New Zealand. 
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Herein is defined the financial problem facing New Zea- 
land, and for that matter the political problem too, for 
opinions are widely divided as to how this additional money 
should be raised. The Opposition and the bulk of the press 
demand economy in “civil expenditure”, and seem to favour 
an abrupt return towards previous levels of government 
spending. As we are reminded, the last budget of Labout’s 
predecessors (1935) estimated ordinary expenditure at 
£25,728,500, and provided only £5,630,000 for public 
works. In so far as economies cannot meet war expenses, 
Opposition newspapers ask for public loans and a renewed 
assurance of the Government’s financial “orthodoxy”. In 
diametrical opposition to this line of argument the radical 
elements within the Labour party demand that government 
spending should be kept up so as to protect standards of 
life, and that the war should be financed by “debt-free 
money”. This programme must involve further heavy 
drafts on the Reserve Bank at a time when the extent of the 
State’s indebtedness to the Bank is widely regarded, both 
in New Zealand and in London, as a barometer of financial 
unsoundness. 

Among such contradictory opinions the Government 
steers a difficult course. The present Cabinet has firmly re- 
jected the demand for retrenchment in ordinary expenditure, 
especially in social services, on the ground that it would 
throw the burden on to the shoulders of those least able to 
bear it, “the old folks, the invalids, the widows, and the 
children”. As to public works, the Government has ac- 
cepted the principle of “tapering off’. Its avowed aim is 
“to confine expenditure in the future as far as possible to 
essential works and work of a useful reproductive character. 
Simultaneously every endeavour is being made to transfer 
as many men as possible to industry and agriculture”. But, 
says the Minister of Finance, a sudden abandonment of the 
entire programme would have the most serious effects on 
the Dominion’s economy. 
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At the time of writing, moreover, the Government’s own 
proposals for the coming year have not been finally decided, 
ot at least not published. In principle and within limits, it 
aims at financing “‘as much as possible of its current war 
expenditure from current revenue”. This plan, says the 
Minister of Finance, 


has several distinct advantages. The necessary taxation can be 
so designed as to spread the burden over all the members of.the 
community in accordance with the principle of equal sacrifice. It 
is the cheapest way of obtaining the money required and leaves 
no burden of debt for the soldiers to help to pay when they come 
back. It avoids any inflationary consequences. 


An increase in taxation is therefore to be expected, but the 
Minister recognised that it might be impossible to raise 
enough to meet all war expenses, so that borrowing would 
still be necessary. “Under certain circumstances”, he said, 
“an internal loan may be desirable and beneficial. The 
extent to which recourse should be had to the Reserve 
Bank is not a matter that can be determined by any hard 
and fast rule.” 

This last phrase is characteristically cautious, but Mr. 
Nash has always argued that the issue of credit must be 
paralleled by an increase in goods and services. If credit 
outruns production, the result is inflation, a danger of 
which he is acutely conscious. On this issue, then, there is 
complete disagreement between the present Cabinet and 
an important section of its followers. 

In short, it is possible to gain a clear impression of the 
general ideas of the present Government on financial policy, 
but as yet they have not been expressed in concrete pro- 
positions. Action is naturally held up till the influence of 
the Easter conference on the personnel and ideas of the 
Government has become clear. In any case, however, 
though it is easy to decide in principle that public works 
shall be “tapered”, men transferred to industry, and money 
taised by a judicious combination of taxation, public loans 
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and overdrafts from the Reserve Bank, it is another matter 
to translate these decisions into a detailed programme that 
will be economically sound and politically acceptable. The 
orthodox reflect with discomfort that it is easier to increase 
taxation rates than to retrench and easier still to borrow 
money from a government-controlled bank, and they re- 
member too, perhaps, that the financial situation was 
causing them acute uneasiness before the outbreak of war 
loaded the country with vast and unescapable additional 
expenditure. 


IV. MAN-POWER 


EW Zealand’s war effort has been in part military and 
in part economic. On the military side we propose to 
raise and maintain an expeditionary force of one division, 
and also to find and give most of their training each year to 
3,000 pilots, air-gunners and observers. On the economic 
side we have set ourselves not only to supply to Britain a 


maximum quantity of those primary products which she 
needs, but also to conform in other ways to her wishes; 
for example, by cutting down petrol consumption to con- 
serve dollar exchange, and by disposing as best we can of 
those of our products which Britain does not at present 
require. On both sides, military and economic, the problem 
of man-power is clearly of the first importance. None can 
tell what demands may be made in the near future, and even 
our present enrolments for military purposes have raised 
acutely the question of whether available man-power is 
being used to the best advantage. — 

The Government and its technical advisers have faced 
up to this problem. Steps have been taken to compile a 
national register of man-power on the basis of information 
from Social Security registration forms. These give in- 
formation as to the occupation, age, income and family of 
all adults, and so provide the essential raw material for 
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planning. Presumably this material will be drawn upon 
both by the central authorities and by the local committees 
which, we are told, will “supervise and control the dis- 
tribution of the country’s man-power for the armed forces 
and for the producing industries”. It should also give a 
solid basis for deciding future recruiting policy, and, if 
necessary, for essential forms of national service. As yet 
it is too early to estimate the success with which this 
machinery will work. It is clear, however, that in this 
matter there is an effective link between civil and military 
authorities, and that those handling the problem are con- 
scious of the necessity to plan, not only for war-time, but 
for the difficult adjustments which will follow the con- 
clusion of a long-drawn-out struggle. 

The primary function of the man-power committees is 
no doubt to see that enlistments for overseas service are not 
accepted from categories of workers whose departure will 
cripple our producing industries. An allied problem, how- 
ever, is the efficient organisation of those industries and the 
prevention of labour disputes that would seriously impair 
the efficiency of their service in the present crisis. The 
long-standing difficulty of finding farm labour, for example, 
will not be eased by the drafting of men overseas, and with 
an inevitable rise in the cost of living the consequent 
demands for higher wages will press heavily on a Labour 
Government. The peculiar difficulties of the situation have, 
in fact, been illustrated recently by developments on the 
waterfront. For many months there has been smouldering 
trouble between the waterside workers and their employers. 
The waterside workers have been freely accused, especially 
in the press and by farming and commercial interests, of 
working inordinately slowly and at the same time demand- 
ing wages far in excess of the earnings of other workers in 
the community. The Waterside Workers’ Union, for its 
part, accused the employers of obstructing interminably 
the negotiation of a new agreement to replace that which 
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expired in the middle of 1938, and in March the Auckland 
branch brought things to a head by refusing to work over- 
time till the matter was settled. 

This action placed the Government in an extremely awk- 
ward position, for it could not be regarded merely as an 
ordinary trade dispute. It threatened to obstruct seriously 
our economic co-operation with Britain through delays in 
the loading of ships, and it could be read as a challenge to 
the Government’s control over services which were equally 
vital in peace and in war. The Government faced the whole 
problem squarely. By the Waterfront Control Emergency 
Regulations issued on March 11 it took in principle com- 
plete control over all waterside work in New Zealand, and 
appointed a controller forthwith for the Auckland wharves. 
It told the men firmly that they must resume work on the 
old terms in the meantime (which they have done); and it 
set about completing plans already in hand for a complete 
reorganisation of waterfront work, designed to give a 
guaranteed regular income to workers and regular service 
to shipowners. It claims that both sides have promised 
frank co-operation in working out a satisfactory system. 

So the matter rests for the time being. The Government 
has in principle asserted very firmly that in the last resort 
it has the power and responsibility to see that essential 
services are carried on, but has laid itself open to the 
accusation that, while being outwardly strong, the Cabinet 
has in actual fact allowed illegal direct action to achieve its 
ends. Judgment on the whole incident must, however, 
await the publication of the scheme now said to be under 
consideration by the Government and representatives of 
the industry. 


New Zealand, 
April 1940. 
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